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BV THE EDITOR. 


Tub progress of religious belief, from a lea* to a more? en¬ 
lightened stage, is curried on apparently by a series of waves 
of thought, which sweep over tho minds of mon at distent 
interred. There aro periods of comparative calm and stagna¬ 
tion, and then times of gradual swelling and upheaving of tho 
deep, till »onio great hi Slow slowly rears its crest above the 
surface higher auct still higher to tho laat: when, with a mighty 
convulsion, amid foam ami spray, and ** noise of many waters,’* 
it topples over and bursts in thunder up the beach, bearing tho 
ilood-Iinq higher'than it had ever reached before. A great 
national reformation has been accomplished. 

In the eyes of those who have watched intelligently tho signs 
of tho .times, it seems that some such wave as this is even now 
gathering beneath u% a broader and a deeper wave than yet 
has ever arisen. No partial and temporary rippling of tho 
surface is it now, but tho whole mass of living thought seem a 
slowly and steadily upheaved, ami tho ocean is moved to its 
depths. Such a phenomenon, if true, bears the highest pro¬ 
mise ever held out to humanity, ami wo cannot but bail it with 
faith and joy, conscious that the sudden uprising of'oven the 
purest reforming sect, carrying us forward for tho moment with 
earthquake violence, would aiTord no such reason for hopeful 
confidence la tho future. 

But this universal upheaving of thought, along with ita vmt 
promise of.good, brings with it also forebodings of changes 
which it ia impossible to contemplate without grave anxiety. 
■When tU* wavo breaks, if break it will, it will reach A point 
which bav never been disturbed hitherto, and in whose con¬ 
servation or engtilfmenfc some of the most sacred interests of 
tho human moo are concerned. The old temple of Traditional 
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Beiigion, tlio religion which rests primarily on external evi¬ 
dence of certain supernatural events, stands front to front with 
the advancing wa-fcera, and needs must bear the whole force of 
their incalculable weight. Already tho venerable fane in which, 
our fathers worshipped so long, seems menaced with destruc¬ 
tion, while one after another its bulwarks and corner-stones are. 
sapped and submerged, and the sands on which it is built rro 
shifting on ever}' skin. In the judgment of many its doom 
seems inevitable, unless not merely some partial lull and sub¬ 
sidence of tho wave: takes place, but the whole lido of human 
thought for ages turns back and sets in an opposite direction. 

These solemn forebodings are not unnaturally scorned by 
those whose trust in tho old creed levs remained hitherto un¬ 
disturbed. Every man’s peculiar Church must needs bo to 
hi* mind “ founded on a rock/’ and impregnable to “tho gates 
of hell.” Bat to others equally naturally the creed they havo 
themselves found untenable seems sure to prove in tho end 
.untenable to all who bring to its examination equal freedom' 
and earnestness, and they note how as years go on every ad¬ 
vance in philosophy and every discovery in science seems to 
bear in one and tho same direction. Looking back over #. few 
decade*, tho change in tho state of all controversies* on religion 
becomes remarkable, and tho wild raids of professed “infidels ” 
and timid attacks of latitudiii&riana in past times wore found 
to bo superseded by an orderly and resolute invasion, all tho 
more formidable that tho hostile bands approach from the most 
opposite quarter.?. It seems to bo but a question of time, 
when tho leaguer wilt be complete, and after outposts and 
trenches have fallen one by one into tho hands of tho enemy, 
tho old towers themselves will fall, undermined by a deeper 
philosophy than their builders knew, and shattered by shot and 
shell from every cohort in the camp of knowledge." Under¬ 
ground, there works tho ever-progressing conviction that a 
supernatural revelation, miracles, prophecies, infallible book.?, 
and infallible churches, are things in thcmsetet* nearly, if not 
utterly, incredible. And overhead there hurtle in the air (so 
fast that we can scarce note them as they pass) the missiles 
from every battalion of science, striking deadly blows wher¬ 
ever they can be brought to bear on tho defences of the sup¬ 
posed revelation. Tho astronomy, the geology, the chronology, 
and ethnology of our time havo at least semteti always to con¬ 
tradict, and never to corroborate, tho Book which la yet claimed 
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to, come directly from the Great Author of Katun?; sad in¬ 
stead of external authentications and internal rmideatioas of 
its various parte, ivory critical explorer brings ns back now 
specimens of anachronisms, contradictions, and difficulties with¬ 
out number, till the authorship and date of all the more im¬ 
portant histone# are involved in. hopeless obscurity. Every¬ 
where and on all sides the results of inquiry are tho same, or 
if now and thffltt tho besieged regain with ranch shouting eomo 
vantage ground too lightly claimed by tho enemy, they arc . 
soon driven back from whole lines of trenches in another direc¬ 
tion. Though hooka appear every' month to assure us that 
“ Scripture and science ” are “ not at variance," and that tho 
“Testimony of the Bocks" is in favour of tho Mosaic; Cosmog- 
ony; yet tho urgency with which tho asseveration is reiterated 
and the wildness of the hypotheses to which their authors 
have recourse to reconcile what, ought to require no reconcilia¬ 
tion, leave \n an impression the direct contrary to that which 
they intend. "Why are, there, wo ask, no volumes pouring 
from the press, corresponding to the rapid stream of advancing 
knowledge, and calling on us to observe “ triumphant verifica¬ 
tions of Scripture from the recent discoveries ” in this, that, or 
’he other science ? It is certainly not for lack of will that no 
such books are written, or written only to bring corroboration 
to histories no more doubted than that of Thucydides. 

. Tho truth is, after all, simple enough. Tboso grand and noble 
books winch make up tho Bible and constitute tho “ Groat Sheaf’ 
in tho whole harvest of human thought, even those books cannot 
bo weighed in tho balance, or measured by tho Mandard of God's 
omniscience. Cali them burnt n and fallible, and thoy seem eU 
omt divine. But call them divine raid infallible, and seek to find 
in them that knowledge of nature which, when thoy wore writ¬ 
ten, only Kafcurw’a God possessed, and wo do them wrong and 
.despite, and obscure all their rightful claims to admiration. 
Kay, to try them as even histeric^ty ace 11 rate, according to our 
philotophy of history t is m injustice and anachronism. It » 
on anachronism to expect that men, who in the vbry extreme 
of their piety and reve’onco attributed every remarkable occur¬ 
rence, every thunder-storm, or victory, or euro of disease, or 
visa Icmimtion, or composition of noble poetry, to direct 
Divine interposition—men to whom secondary causes wore 
nothing and first causes everything, should, in the capacity of 
historians, supply us with statements of facte unrefraeted by 
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iho coloured media of their imaginations; and detail for our 
cautious scepticism evidences which they never dreamed of 
requiring for their own simple-minded and ever ready belief. 
And passing beyond tho Biblo to tbo creeds of tbo churches, 
wo find it equally impracticable to fife the thoughts of one ago 
into the faith of another. The theological sehemo which men 
composed when they believed tho earth to bo a piano, tho 
centre of tho universe, finds no place for itself in our modern 
cosmology, and tho tremendous drama supposed to have been 
acted on that mighty stage, beforo the appalled and gazing 
Hosts of Heaven, becomes inconceivable piayed upon our little 
planet, one of the smallest of tho many worlds revolving round 
one of tho millions of suns of tho unknown myriads of starry 
clusters. Modem Astronomy has not so much •eentradicted 
isolated statement \ in the Hebrew Scriptures as left tho wliolo 
Hicene Theology without standing-room. 

In every direction it would seem as if the battle of Tradi¬ 
tionalism were lost, nor will tho one great compromise offered 
by* its noblest defenders suffice to save it. It will not be 
enough to abandon tho iiufallibility of sacred books, and claim. 
only Divine Inspiration and perfecri'm for tho moral and 
spiritual part of Christianity. Divinely true, divinely perfect 
as is much of that moral and spiritual part; there also tho 
human and the fallible are to be found, and.weightier than the 
blows which arc struck at- either tho philosophy or the science 
of tho Biblo are those directed against doctrines offensive to 
the- conscience and paralysing to iho heart. TSor are these 
morally objectionable doctrines only matters of unimportance 
and detail, such as Old Testament stories ana precepts of earlier 
ages, corrected afterwards Iby a purer teaching. The deepest 
denial of all rises from the heart of humanity against funda¬ 
mental dogmas, whose elimination from Christianity would 
almost identify it with Theism—the dogmas of the Bah, tho 
Atonement, a Personal Devil, and an Eternal HolL 

So wide and vast is this upheaving wave of thought of which 
wc have spoken, that other traditional creeds beside Christian¬ 
ity seem simultaneously threatened by its advance. Mhhomet- 
suusin is visibly running out the last sands of its existence; 
Judaism itself is undergoing a change; and tho vast faith of 
India, whose origin is lost in the night of time, will probably 
before another century is over have fallen to rise no more. Hot 
from external causes a»*o these and the other religions of the East 
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perishing away. The outward energies at work ngaiu-~t them, 
the European missions and efforts at proselytism, are almost 
ludicrously inefficient to move a feather of their gigantic 
weight. But from tciihin the change overywhoro appears; tho 
old lifo is gone, a new. one is gradually arising, and that not by 
the formation of purer sects, 1 hut by tho gradual enlighten¬ 
ment of tho masses. Kotv, this vast movement throughout tho 
world may possibly bo of a more transitory nature than it now 
appears. Tho wave by which wo aro ourselves upborne is 
hardly in our power to measure aright, and it may bo within 
the compass of events that it may subside ero long, leaving 
things everywhere nearly ns they have been in the centuries 
gone by. In particular, as regards Christ minty .-and . the 
English branch thereof, it may bo that, all that is true in 
modem criticism and philosophy may be capable of adaptation, 
in ways wo boo not now, to its fundamental ideas; and tho 
Church, by enlarging its formularies, may be found capable of 
absorbing them all, and arising with renewed life like a giant 
refreshed. Those things may be so, wo say, but it' must bo 
admitted that it is hard for us to-see how any such reconcilia¬ 
tion can take place. The tendency observable is all the other 
way. At tho very utmost, so vast a modification of the popular 
creed must in such case ensue, as to render it hardly reeqg- 
mizable by its present adherents, while tho interval of transition 
must be one of danger and difficulty, almost equal to that of 
the entire destruction of the old and reconstruction of e new 
belief. To enable men to pass through such transition with 
safety, on independent standing ground for faith in God and 
duty would be as needful as in the case of tho most complete 
cataclysm and reformation. 

But if the contrary pro-TS true, if (os to all human pre¬ 
vision teems most probable) it bo found impossible to achieve 
any compromise between the old and tho new, then it is clear 
-that a catastrophe of vast importance ia inevitably approach¬ 
ing. The Churches of Christendom, and above all the Pro¬ 
testant Churches, have hitherto stood upon the honest belief of 
intelligent men. Whatever hypocrisy or pious frauds may at 

1 A remarkable exception, however, ii the extension of the Btahsno Sermaj,*’ 
or “ Church of the One God," ia Bengal, founded by Bsssmobtra Bey, sad now 
numbering H branch ehanthes, holding tbs psmt Thrttfia Creed, and apply¬ 
ing it with noble energy to the moral progress* of the nation, to the ohlitmtioa 
of caste, the imtmtioa of Iha lower orders, and the ektaUcn of woman. 
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my time have "been used for their support, wa are persuaded 
tb’cr .have hurt rather than helped them. But if tho time over 
come when this state of tilings can go on nu longer, when 
there roust he a defect either in tho honesty or tho intelligence 
iji tho adherents of tho Churches, then a fatal clmngo will pass 
over thorn.' Tho tree whose root is dead, or whoso stem ia 
hollow, may continue to put forth leaves for a few years, but 
it must wither at last. The symptoms of such approaching 
decay in the Christina Churches will doubtless follow in natural 
sequence; and the refusal of tho higher class of minds to adopt 
the ministry ns a profession will bo succeeded rapidly by the 
further and further depreciation of the mental status of the 
Church, and by a growing public sense of its hollowness and 
incapacity to meet the problems of the age. When this de¬ 
teriorating pi ocean has reached a certain length, all tho public 
ami private interests involved in the Churches’ conservation, 
all the vast vis tWriv; of such an institution, so long solidly 
established on English soil, and rooted alike in English preju¬ 
dices and English sacred affections—.all these securities, so 
often quoted m guaranteeing its immutable maintenance, must 
give way at last and fail. There is no durable foundation for 
n religion whatsoever, save the sincere belief of its adherents. 

.If these things be true of Traditional ClmstianiiT, then, as 
we have said, a solemn catastrophe is slowly, but surely, ap¬ 
proaching. The great Ship which has been tho Ark of human¬ 
ity so long, and which even now unfurls its arils so proudly te 
tho winds, that great and noble ship is, perhaps, in our own 
.time, settling slowly down and sinking under the waters of an 
.unfathomable sea. A mournful and a terrible right it would 
be, were we not assured that ail the souls it bears are for over 
safe, and that all its freight of precious truths will float up 
again with unerring safety, even from the-forgotten depths of 
time. : 

Tho task of him who would roost essentially benefit his race 
ia a time like this, must bo to prepare men to moot unWmed 
the meritebb future. He must supply them with a faith 
which will.remain undisturbed when the. great change arrives-' 

The perils of finding ourselves standing - alone without a 
find to love or a law to obey, white tho frail structure of the 
creed of our youth friT around us, like atent oh Irfsbanon, lie- 
fore the blast of the storm—these perils may bd known te’ 
many of us, and happy are they who have survived them in foil 
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spiritual and moral life. Happy arc they who slowly and pain¬ 
fully uare built up atone by atone for themselves from the 
foundation a shelter for their souls ; who have begun perchance 
with naught, save the resolution 

“ I will b® jtul an?l irw and uiW, 

Sine* ia me Hii such {xrtm,” 

and then have found that in the hard struggles of tho higher 
self after victory over temptation, they have become conscious 
tliafc there was : Osb present at fcho fight-—One who could aid 
them with Almighty help, “ strengthening them with might by 
His Spirit in the inner mar' 1 —One who when the battlo ws 
done would taka His soldier to an eternal home. Happy are 
they who have learned such things; but they know best through 
what dangers they hare passed, and to which they were con¬ 
signed by the teachers who bade them hold by a creed full of 
contradictiaas and difficulties, or else abandon, all hope that 
Hod would hear their prayer®. To thorn, shore all, it will 
mom terrible that the masses of men, tho uneducated, tho over- 
tried. sons of toil, should hero to pass through such perils• not 
om by one as now, but, as it may soon bo, by thousands and 
millions, enhancing ah each others’ difficulties, and liable to tho 
most- fearful abamtioms. In view of such a cataclysm, many 
would fain, with cowardly hearts, strive to put off the evil day 
and keep away from men’s minds all. such questions, But it is 
not in their hands to do. sol The tide cannot s v stepped by any 
Canute’s decree. ■ It is the greet divinely-ordered progress of 
thought which has brought us te this pass, mid we. may toko 
courage from the knowk-dgotlmt He who caused it will guide 
as through. We mutt not, dam not, doubt that it will bo to 
a lasher, higher, purer truth tho human race ia being led on¬ 
ward ; and that that tenth is mfer even, than all the well-tried 
errors of the pash The old Bagnarok, tho ? Twilight of tho 
Gods,” in which our heathen. forefathers haltered, may bo 
coming mmy. but thoro will bo tv glorious sunrise afterwards* 
Tbs trueAgwof-dfaith.?! mx> not behind ua, but before. 

The teak, ilm, mvro hare said, of the religions. teacher of 
our time, hr to pseparnai^riteengthea mm for the future; .to 
give them suehAsitk ‘itv Sod; and mverenee for His law, inie- 
pmtdmfiy of traditional creeds, M shalj .avail when these creeds, 
are overwhelmed He must enable every man to say with the 
brave Bishop of H&tal, u l should tremble at the results of my 
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inquiries were it not that I believe firmly in a God of right* 
eommeas and truth and lore. Should all else giro way beneath 
mo, I feel that Ilia everlastiug arms are still under me. Thai 
truth I see with my spirit's, eyes, once opened to the light of it, 
m plainly as I sea the sun in the heavens; and that truth, more 
or less distinctly apprehended, has been the food of living men, 
the strength, of bravo coals that yearn for light, and battle for 
the right and true, the support of struggling and sorrow- 
efrieken hearts, in all age* of the world, in all dimes, ulador 
all religions." The lesson for ever repeated by Christian 
touchers that, tore within the shadow of their churches, no 
prayer can bo offered with hope of acceptance on high—that 
fake and fatal lesson must, be disproved and for ever discarded. 
The very apposite teaching must be.given,—that in tho solemn 
search fur truth, te which every strong soul must sooner or 
later be taka itself, the help of God, regarded as simply tho 
Loan os’ Truth, and not the Patron of this or that theological 
system, is the cm thing needful for our success. Whan wo most 
of nil team 1 . God's spirit to guide us, and God's law to keep us 
in that path of duty wherein alone the mental eye i» unclouded, 
wo si all not then bo left to lament that wo have lost them 
hopelessly. Wo shall rather find, on tho contrary, with relief 
in cWerib able. that tho hands from which tho fetters have fallen 
for over are those which rise the moat freely in supplication to 
heaver-. Our teacher must do this fo? us, ho must accom¬ 
plish *he task which Bermn lays down as tuo especial ana 
of one age, “Transporter k religion par dok\ Ie surnsturel, 
sop&rer la cause is jamais fcriotnphaate do la religion, do la 
cause perdue du miracle.” * la a word, the teacher whom we 
need must find for us the true foundation of faith, and must 
build thereon a fortress within-, and behind tho old tottering 
walls of tradition, so that whensoever the#® may crumble and mil 
the souls of men may dwell secure, viewing the min around 
them without, dismay, while their kith in God mi la His 
righteous law ranain.8 undisturbed for ever. . Thus mnll that, 
teacher prove himself a P rtmsyw? and Jtenoyator of Jfoith, & 
Buiusia, not &■ Destroyer. Incidentally, and to make his work 
secure, ho must needs dig deep and clear away much, rubbish j 
but he <kds it for tho purpose of reiteration. 
are his antegonirt®, who would Mn ksm humanity: with m 
faith, sate the one which ail their efforts can never repair, and 
1 la Cbssfre u'HIbreu sa €felt?%v «s Per .Brew* Msm, p, 30*, ; 
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who for its maintenance would deprive us of that reliance cm. 
conscience and the religious sentiment •whereon alone the u.l te¬ 
rmite ground of my faith, even of their own,, ia to ho found. 

White contemplating, however, tho nobio ia&k which might 
belong to such a teacher m we have supposed, wo are armted 
hr a singular difik-dte which it is clear would moot him from 
thy side of those who ought naturally to he his silica. The 
wide-spread upheaving of thought of which we have spoken 
has brought out, along with its great and deep benefite, a 
phase of feeling which may now bo traced pervading tho 
higher order of minds of ail nominal sections of opinion, ortho¬ 
dox no less than heterodox. Beside tho counter-revolution, of 
those who held tenaciously by tho past in proportion .m they 
perceive it to bo slipping away from them; beside the far mom 
deplorable error of those who in every religious reformation of 
the world make an advancing creed the pretext for a retrograde 
morality; beside all these, there exists a class of minds who 
have impatiently carried beyond the limits of reason the tend¬ 
encies of tho age, who have abandoned, not only a definite 
faith, but the hopes of finding any definite faith whatever. 
Very great and very true ia the impression which baa been 
felt in our day of the Kxratety which surrounds human life on 
all aide«, of tho fallibility of all human knowledge, and of the 
ineffable, unpenetrable Majesty of that awful Being whose 
nMuro our forefathers presumed to parcel out and analyte m & 
chemist might clo the water or the air. Wo no longer look on 
tho different crouds of the world, as the martyr® did of old, « 
being absolutely true or absolutely false, the semee of God 
himself or of the Devil himself. Wo perceive them to bo 
only steps upward in an infinite ascent, only the substitution 
for a lower of a higher but still all imperfect ideal of tho 
Holy One, Dpnhtless we are nearer to the true judgment 
now. Doubtless also it was well that of old, in tho day© of 
the stoke and-, the rack, men should have seen thcte things 
differently, for few indeed could have borne to dte clearly dis¬ 
cerning their pcracouterwto bo only partially mktekm in their 
own creed; the creed Sat which they were- enduring torture 
and sgbay,—*«Jily one of the thousand little 'aysteuna ” of 

M Whleb bars tWr dsy, sad ia H” 
a “broken light”' from the maceestibk of Truth. If & 
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few gabHme;Somtic weals might have been found contented 
thus to bear all things,* sooner than remouace that , on© nay ot 
purer light “which had’ boon granted to them, yet nover omiM 
ordinary men . and timid women, the rank ®nd file of the 
array of martyr*,-Harts fought the good tight under such tan- 
n«ra. It? \ms needful feu.- thorn to diseera in outward objective 
dogma." a distinction* of good and onl, .which in truth existed 
subjectively in £h© fidelity or tmfaithfulaess of their own souk 
to ruck light, aa -they poasesnedL For them our modem 
breadth of thought would have seemed culpable lat.itudmr.ri3n- 
ism, and our habit of pouring the mvr wine of our own ideas 
into the old bottles of -sacred formula* a mockery and a snare. 
Ignatius and Poly-carp, H&imier and Hooper, would have 
bitterly despised the alchemy which can u distil Astral Spirits 
out of dead- churehss.,*' and find something-in paganism ©ad 
ftomofchmg u?-Popery transmutobk* at will into Christianity and 
Ihotosi&ntism. But -we in onr day have reached a differtr,* 
paw. Wo seem to hsre quitted the region of light and dark¬ 
ness, truth and fabshood, and to have eorao to a land 
" Wfee» It h always, aft/smech." 

There i» among the highest order of minds a disposition to ac¬ 
cept finally a. condition which may bo designated a,a one od 
reverential scepticism, They doubt not only whether any 
true religious creed, bm. yet been found, but whether a mind 
pone ire ted with duo modesty should seek, to find one,. While 
the ago vaunt* itself of being peculiarly one of religious cam- 
estnesa, it has thus come to* pass ilual it is peculiarly -one of re¬ 
ligions despair. We have coukhI to thmk that a great mtoUceS 
e^i posses* a.great faith. 

A sort of direful f$$bkm hm sofc in to praise whet-over scema 
rggttseS in doctrine* aad weakest in faith, at if tfmrqfbr* it were? 
MOMMMfy .wiieft and «««£ philosophic, 'We look distousfc- 
Mly <&■» mpom who, hag nob dissolred witay in; some stcntol 
erncnbto all soM-.belirf m a- Perssma1 Ctod* and a cous-doas im* 
mortality into «®rt«ia. fiuM aa<i gitttauft-JdMt.. o£ Bfcw^ths* and 
Imraemittoa,.. Wo ts&itram it eontontodly. as. preyed, tmi th# 
** limitotka& of reMgkmr, thought ’* mako it m Iwpdms for m 
to find a feiih which will keep alive on* souk m m dixirvit;® 
to keep ftl-ivo <m* boMm, • W& mmdm to. and* fro hopelessly 
through the wilderness of doubt, and if any come to toil us o£ 
& h®d fiowlcg. withmilk. aad.-.htmsy,. tha- glbrey of jsiHhadip 
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which they h&vo found beyond, we them with a com* 

pl&ceufc sigh, even if they bring beck from their Canaan 'ibo 
noblest fruits 

Them k surely great em r in this state of feeling. ‘Though 
infallible knowbds*® ia not for tom, though w© have' neither 
faculties to receive it nor language to convey rfc, yet H"k fta 
indeed item ori&MisWd, that our powers fall abort of attammfi 
such ft share o,f knowledge of Divine things as may adffmriffr* 
the primary want# of our semis. Wo need such kn.owfedg-eT.hr 
the higher part of out nature, as much at wo need bread si/d 
clothing for the lower. It is the greatest want of the greatest 
creature, and if it indeed have no supply, them is the amlb^y 
of the universe broken off. 1’here is a pmumptionoC 
cukble force, that those cravings which •"rise in the prefmmdett 
tkptha of our souls, which wo can never' put away/sm^oti 
which ail our moral health depends, are not |o he for enter do* 
teed their natural satisfeotiom, while fefea ravens am Tod m3 ilia 
gras ox the field drinks in tlrn dew, ’ We' mm, mdkkxh «*kfi4 
hitherto for too much. Wo lWe- called'Tar whole systems of 
theology, diasecHng with blasphemous • au&adity Urn mysteries 
= of our awful Maker’s natures and attributes. We have cried 
like children for the mern ef an mtsSMmhh inMlIbiUiy, 
But because these things are skmied ua, &rt we therefore to 
despair of knowing theses fundamental truths width Vo ksmafc 
cither gain or ebrn morally md tgirVimlJy'dfef Ik wtmM fesT^ 

.- m-mmo the main point la qnea&km, te argue- that a Father iri 
Heaven tm.usfc mteds make Himself and Hfa righteous law" 
known to His children. Bui it is a simple induction from the 
artier of the umrersw, to conclude that the soul of m&o, is wot. 

- the only thing tefh without ite food, ite %hiv guida, ite 
tob-mdSemg cud end aim. •' - 

If, then, it be not imprebabte that a ra%fej? k to 
supplying us with mo h. kmwtmlp^, but on the oohfcmy, a! 
thing to b* predicted from mm *a nature and the order of. the- 
.,. world i t hm, W who omm forward te tell «t; he 'feat foam! 
%this needful knowtedp^it not to ..&& hmlM^’dmnim/i m %. 
£ ■ dreamer* Wf'sjfam faith may be (*tj» tom# 

r: disk, faith ■«*■• hm is what we hare io- look fb“' r with .welD-i 
grounded ...."/■ teri ■. " 

It m ha, th» light, iirna, m a teweher of the«#-ordinal truth*.’ 
• of Vritgkm -which are nc«4M fcrw m\hl Mihee/Bfer-thstb/ 
tnite.8-. which we hsvrreasoii to tea*! wiilm om: pome* te 
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know,—as a builder up of faith—-that faith which will remain 
‘unshaken' upon the rook of human nature itself, when time 
shall hare loveded every edifice built on the shift tag sands of 
tradition; it is thus that Theodora Parker claims to be heard. 

A, few brief words concerning his doctrines and his life may, 
perhaps, be useful, by enabling the reader hitherto unac¬ 
quainted with bis writings to apprehend their bearing morn 
perfectly. These writings, however, are so clear and honest, 
and that noble life was m simple in its absolute devotion to its 
holy purpose, that small space will suffice to speak, for both. 

There art* four bases logically possible for a religion,—-a 
living inspired Head, an infallible Church, an authoritative 
Book, an individual Consciousness. Of these four, Barker 
chose the last, leaving such omul* as Mormonism and iLamafera 
on the Srst, liomanbro on the. second, Calvinism on the third, 
and scores of intermediate churches shifting iliogically be¬ 
tween all four. dHie reasons for his rejection of the drat three 
base* of religion are set forth at length in his writings, as also 
for hm reliance on the veracity of Consciousness, corroborated 
for the individual by the consciousness of the wise and good 
of all ege&\ 1 

Standing on this ground of Consciousness, he preached the 
great doctrine of Theism, the Amomjts Goocsss® or Gen. 
Every roan is conscious of revering and loving certain moral 
characteristics, and of hating and despising certain others. 
Here, then, we find the assurance that He who made us to foal 
such reverence on one side and such contempt on the other, 

* It perhaps, nvsdrid to gusnl apMt the samsathm *» OMatonthr wifjsr- 
ated afaliwt tbs of Cowriawt** as a bs«i? of reUgjsm* &hh, that, thorp 

asf*stfy *t»s4 ea tbs ferns**®* of ChristiaaUy, white jstaf«mdfy dbarosiftg their 
gutbwriiy. The truth 4, that tbs hypothesis of Iknm {«libber Irate <jr &b$, 
m thirds the fstttsd# of sriwal $$s»«$} wp aptly nfpmsnts the Cfttsjsl history 
of the vsrtott* <*w4» of mahfwi ,» <m n*e» wti of ssotte, which claaao- 
hg^fftmfaA noblcsi typ^ tetof the pswutbi ti oSf- 

Kfriflg, which tqpcAm fc aStl «%be feaa* t bms He who 

would mfctstwl m cur day to etahd frv* fro® all chl^a-ttaaM to C^iridw y, 
wdd Wit- «a ahum!!/ as hs wh* Aos 14 they hi* ohhgaiteas to hi* yarn**, 
.hi* as<w.3f*ri, and At th* Bataeied«sito ''(t Id* toady sad tasism Hot, U uta 
maimer, &* who thtftH Uni. 5>i lohtt wU hav* wntiro ins tret&tl wjth' it» 
Plato Worn him, or St Boat hi* Bbhtto* without a &sa^ weald thro« »W* th#£ 
Jhmton jatght km written tbs FHaripts umI ao Pyths^&ns &t Euhd pro 
otf&d hits* C«a*di£»e&!s*&' & heatt of theology. 4 ant dwero&toA 

by *wry etidcjKo that the frcatc^t Mirto as4 ssgts ef At hsvo eeneWraw 

H* ire:)k ttho ...h%.h«si pMItoeghy m rasa to mgsmt* tt fan*#'&» < 
trot hi e f tktotogy, bstoaly wWa fa«h' troths ero gm^ntetf to &i» fo suy wjd% 
to ptssiH& the wadccs©*®! of their ntem*}. 
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h Himmf.a]] that He Has eaaaed us. to revere and lorb, bx 4 
never Im been or *aa be aught ttoi by tho constitution of mnr 
i nature we hato or despise. Tho difference 'between the cha¬ 
racters ascribed to G-ad by traditfcual creeds and. by Theism 
lies iu this, that the traditional creeds, though attributing every 
(piihti of honour to Him, yet in effect neutralise them all by 
delineation# of Hi# dealings with mankind wholly at variance 
with the satorsi sense of such epithets, insomuch that the 
won!# ** Good ,! and “ Merciful,"' whoa applied to Clod, have 
often, come to bear aa eonventtottal a sense m the titles of 
honour appropriated to the petty royalties of earth. Theism, 
on the contrary, confessedly rests its conception of the Divine 
character on such consciousness as Me‘‘Has Himself given us 
of what, is Good and dust. This eonsdmtotitusa is ar yet all ■ 
imperfect and incomplete. God must bo m&r& good than our 
conception of goodness, as the heavens are higher than the 
earth. But so for os if got*, our consciousness its true, and * 
mgatkdg it must bo absolutely true. God’s character’—could 
all its awful splendours be revealed to us, God’s dealings with 
H is creatures—could all their scope and purport-from eternity 
to eternity he unveiled before our eyes, might never boar one 
blot or contain mm act which in our heart of hearts wo could 
regard, as cruel or unjust,—nay, that we could fail to adore as 
infinitely good and merciful 

• Thus Theism teaches that God is absolutely, infinitely, 

* eternally good, to »#r seme of fooifum; not good only to 
" dews, and Christ ians,—-a few elect out of a lost world; - 

not good only in Time, and iramemlmts in the Day of Wrath, 
when Time shall be no more,—but govd to all, good for over, 
able and wifTtog to bring back every creature Ho has mads to 
bo folded at last to His eternal love, - 
Aad in the inert awful of all mysteries, the mystery of Sin and 
. its forgiveness, this same Absolute Goodness of God is our 
)) hope mi om refuge. Wo need m other, and (as Charming said 
v-wcll) H d broader and a sum the universe cannot supply.” 
•^Theism teaches that God, the JnaiBukr, must punish sin, but 
IH-Ialto Matmss.ti# that God, the Good Om, cam only do go to the 
|;Mghesh love. In His government, Itefcributkm. sm'd f&tswiioto 
«md r the mm fhe'ttoa of & to 

ytoumber and graduated in degree*—are xmccimrily finite eim, 
ttomtteg of finite retribution. The sitts of a creature o t 
wGed, made by Him toBtoewst image,,lute jmzmmty caoablo 

We:-- ' . * * .■■■■■ ■■ ■-.. 

We ..■ ' ; ' 

id. 
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of comic lion nod susceptible of final purification* The re¬ 
pentant sinner weeks’ the restoration of his soul to the peace 
of Divine love, but ha leaves the punishment of hia offences 
to God’s wisdom and God's.Justice. Ko “ substitute ” can 
over bear it for. him, no u conversion ” of his own can evade 
it. The doom of sin is not an infinite risk with -a largo mar¬ 
gin for escape. It is the certainty of a complete, albeit finite, 
retribution. 

In God,the “Parentof Good, Almighty,” we have both parents 
in One. ill the power and care and forethought and inexorable 
loving severity which we attribute to the Fatherly character is 
fulfilled in. Him. And ail the inexhaustible forgiving love and 
tenderness which a mother's heart reveals, it His also. Like a 
father, lie supplies our bodily wants and the spiritual food for 
the higher needs of our souls. Like a mother. He bestows on 
\m the flowers and fruits of earth and all the thousand innocent 
joys, which are needless for mere existence, but are given to 
make m happy, to win our hearts to confidence and thankful¬ 
ness, Too long has the Catholic Church separated off thin 
Mother Suh of Deity into another object of worship; and. more 
fatal still has been the error of the Iteforroed Churches, who in 
rejecting the Madonna, have rejected all that she imaged forth 
of the Divine manmictuda and tenderness. God is Himself 
and alone (as Parker often rightly addressed Him in hia 
prayers) “ The Fathbu ako Motuter or tmk Woum” The¬ 
ism bids us adore Him with the mingled aentimonb of rever¬ 
ence and lore duo to both relations. Nay, it bids us behold 
in His sole ineffable Unity all that men have dimly shadowed 
out ;m the creeds of the past, tho u Lord of Light,” the 
“Morer"* of alt things, tho “ Greatly Wise Lord,” the "AU- 
Patke.r,''' the “ Eternal One," and, above all, the triune God of 
Ciwktendom, the God. who in Himself Owns is. to us Creating, 
Redeeming, and Sanctifying God., 

Such is the first great doctrine of Theism, rmi Absolute 
Qmmsrn of God, •, 

And the second is like it and flows out of it. ‘ 

God is ever present m tho soul# of Hh creatures. . He pre¬ 
sides over and governs tho world of matter, and He is no less 
present and active in the world of , spirit. As He influent; 
and constrains. vinfionscious uiatter, »o HoriMpiret- and helps.; 
free imAc^nsripus man. There is -but om kmd of -iaspirettote 
possible, albeit thereof, It is the action of $m- 
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Holiest on. the souls of His creatures, affording moral help 
through tin conscience,, and spiritual, light through the intel¬ 
lect. We call the first GVure, the second Inspiration, but they 
uro one mid the same; " the light which lighicth every man 
.that comefch into the world 11 —the power by which wo are 
■“ strengthened with might by God's Spirit in the inner man.” 

„ .This Divine action cannot he accidental or miraculous, but 
v normal and universal as gravitation itself; tho most natural of _ 
oil things, a fact implied in tho relation of tho Pother of Spirits 
to His children; of the Creator to tho creature which lives ,aurV , 
mores and hm its being in Him. , ’ " 

This is the second great doctrine of Theism, tub Ikmakkxcb' '■ 
op God jx tub Soul, or, in other words, the normal character* 
of Inspiration. It is tho hey-stone of Parker’s peculiar the- 
'J ology, and from it he deduced all his further propositions. 

Thirdly, Inspiration being natural and universal, it is » 
•thing of all nations and ages. JEWy good and perfect, gift- lias 
■coma down from the Father of Lights, whether jfc was bestowed 
.three thousand years ago or to-day, .in Palestine or England. 

1 It was a real inspiration of God which taught Ismh and 
Paul; and we may accept oli t-hoir holy word* which touch our 
consciences and kindle our piety as being truly God’s teach¬ 
ing, worthy of ull reverence and love. And it was also a real 
inspiration which taught Plato and Milton; and whatever 
■words of theirs were great and holy, and touch our consciences 
. • and kindle our piety, they also we may take as God’s teaching 
'* ywith reverence and love. 

■% “The £3i»a great Iiwpiratecn through all (he ages roll'd, 

>■ Breaking through Mcssta* tarty tips and Plato's mouth of gold." 

■' Thus the world is pot robbed of its Divine Scriptures, but 
esay good and true and helpful book becomes for us a Divine 
, Scripture. 

- Fourthly, Inspiration is limited by the capacity and by tho • 
> ^ faithfulness of the souls which receive it. u An wo draw nigh 
■ ' to Him to He draws nigh to us,” said Seneca, , Aa the soul is 
by-nature and education, so large can its inspiration be. 

' "The cup of ocean is full aa the harebell ” But none can be 
| infallibly, universally, absolutely inspired. Perfect inspiration, 
v -could be received::on.ly by beings fdfiMing absolutely 

P all the laws of. mind .and morula, Pa mm there must always 
h/ remain somewhat merely human, pesscmal, fallible. The light 
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which cornea pure from the Suu of Truth ia refracted ns it 
cuter® the atmosphere of our thought®, and receives from it 
colours of all kinds—doubly refracted when it ia reproduced 
in human language. There la somewhat of Divine and some¬ 
what of human in tho noblest thoughts and words of man. 
A« God ai<i» him morally by His grace, and yet never makes 
him imfxcccbU, ao Ho aids him intellectually by inspiration, 
yet never makes him infallibU . Thus all tho limitations and 
errors of the Bible ore explained without either destroying it® 
value or forcing ua to do violence to reason and our moral 
instincts; they are recognized as the human element which 
inevitably blended with the Divine. And thus also is it ex¬ 
plained how ho, who of all tho human race most perfectly 
fulfilled the conditions under which inspiration is granted to 
man; ho, the best beloved of ail the sons of God, whoso coming 
wsa to the life of humanity what regeneration is to the life of 
the individual, may have erred concerning many things, con¬ 
cerning demoniacs, and the end of the world, and the pro¬ 
phecies Ho connected with himself, and yet may have spoken, 
on the Meant of Olives and by the well-side of Samaria, tho 
deepest truths God ever taught to His creatures; lessons m 
immediately Divine as any voice of thunder from the sky could 
bare proclaimed. 

Fifthly', From the universality of Inspiration, Parker deduced 
tho corollary of the trustworthiness of all facta of conscious¬ 
ness, which can be shown to be common to tho human raoo 
under normal conditions of development. Such truths are 
necessarily given to the consciousness by Divine aid, they are 
written on the soul of man by that hand which 'writes no 
falsehood. 

Thus, our Moral Intuitions are Divine. They reveal to 
us the immutable and eternal la we which are resumed in tho 
righteous will of God, and which Be has taught to His rational 
creatures, that through voluntary obedience to them wo may at¬ 
tain to tho highest end of our being, oven an eternal approach 
to holiness and to Himself. 

And tho idea of an Immortal Info is Divine. It is a fact of 
consciousness given in tho nature of man, and appearing 
under every circumstance of race and creed and age. We 
may trust to it sa God’s implanting, tho promise of a world 
.wherein our ideal of God's goodness, bo often tried with 
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mysteries of ovil and sin and suffering here, will bo fulfilled 
and overpassed beyond our highest dreams. 

Sixthly and lastly, From tho doctrine that God is for over pre¬ 
sent and active in tho souls of His creatures, it follows that it is 
possible for man to obtain communion with Him nt all times, 
prayer (for spiritual blessings) is no self-acting delusion. It is 
a real drawing nigh of tho soul to God. There is “ Quo who hear- 
oth prayer,” and who is ever near us waiting to hear and bless it. 
The relation between the creature and tho Creator, unconscious 
in tho material part, and at best a dim sympathy in the intellect¬ 
ual lovo of truth’ aud the aesthetic sense of beauty, becomes con¬ 
scious and vivid in tho moral and spiritual when the will of 
man bows itself freely before the will of God, and tho 'finite 
and infinite spirits meet in tho awful communion of intense 
Prayer. It is the most sacred of all mysteries,—the most 
solemn thing in all man’s life, the greatest reality of his exist¬ 
ence. Tho help and light to be gained through such prayer is a 
natural thing, not a miraculous one. Wo do not ask God to 
chango Hia laws, but to fulfil them. It is the law of spirit, 
that aa we draw to Him so He draws to us. Tho magnetic 
bar which has lost its power, regains it when wo hang it in 
tho piano of tho meridian. The plant which was sickly, weak, 
and white, growing in tho shade, acquires health and verdure in 
tho sunshine. If we bring our pale, faded souls within tho 
rays of God’s warmth we may say with confidence, “ Heal us, 
0 Father! fur wo know that it is Thy will,” 

Tho creed which wo have now summed up so briefly has 
few' articles: 

Ah ever present God who is absolutely oood. 

A moral Law written is the consciousness or man. 

The immortality or the soul. 

The reality or spiritual Prayer. 

This is the entire theology of Theodore Parker. It contains 
no doctrines of a Fall, an Incarnation, a Trinity, an Atone¬ 
ment, a Devil, or a Hell,—no Original Sin, and no Imputed 
Highteousncss. Its Morality ifc summed up in the Two 
Great Commandments of the Law, and its *'* Theory of Beee-n- 
caiiation ” in tho parable of tho " Prodigal Son.” 

To this religion, at croce spiritual and rational, Parker gave tho 
name of Theism, —a name antithetic to Atheism alone, and com¬ 
prehensive of every worshipper of God; a name not understood. 
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like the elder Deism, to signify tho exclusion of Christianity, 
but the inclusion of it in one great Absolute Religion. 

- Theism differs thus, on the ono hand, from all such Atheistic, 
Pantheistic, or Dcistic systems as either tell us that there is 
no Cod, or that Ho is an Impersonal Power, or that He is a 
Crest First Cause removed from nil resell of human prayers. 
All such systems as these, oven such as admit tho existence of 
God and assume tho namo of .Religions, yet eliminate from 
religion that which is its vital element—the belief in a real in* 
tereourfio of prayer and assistance, of repentance and forgive¬ 
ness, of obedience and guidance, between man'and God. 

And Theism cliffera, on tho other hand, from till such Chris* 
turn creeds as profess to tell us of an ever present God, yet 
afftrtn all our certain knowledge of Him to he derived from tho 
evidence of tradition concerning long past supernatural events. 
Ail such creeds, while admitting a Spiritual intercourse be¬ 
tween God and tho soul, distort and trammel such intercourse by 
false and unnatural representations of our relation to Him, 
and by setting at variance tho emotions of piety and the die*, 
totes of reason. Thus while the popular creed (albeit -nour¬ 
ishing in its disciples the. purest spirituality) opposes itself 
continually to their intellects and moral instincts, and Panthe¬ 
ism and Deism (albeit* professedly meeting the claims of tho 
intellect and moral instincts) exclude spirituality—the religion 
which Parker taught combines all that is noblest in both 
systems,—tho spirituality which springs from belief in a real 
intercourse between God and the soul, and the intellectual 
and moral harmony of a creed confessedly founded on human 
consciousness. 

In so far as it can bo proved to do this, in so far docs Park* 
oris creed command our highest consideration, for it is pre¬ 
cisely to tho union of a Rational and a Spiritual faith that tho 
hopes of men are directed now in a manner hitherto unknown. 
'We have learned, at last, to recognize that the Intellect is a 
Divine gift, even as the Religious Feelings are Divine gifts, and 
that it is not only a senseless but an impious endeavour to 
sacrifice- the one for tho other. And, on the other hand, we 
have learned that a conscious communion between man and 
God is the essence of religion, and that any creed which ex¬ 
cludes it,-rbe it never so philosophic in all beside,-—is of te*s 
value than any creed which enables men to attain it,—be it 
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never so poor and irrational in ,'.H beside. Thus, then, for re¬ 
ligion's own sake, wo risk for an intellectual faith; and for all 
the dearest interests of the soul, wo ask that that intellectual 
faith shall ratify the spiritual part of our religion. Hitherto, 
with the exception of a fow philosophers, men have commonly 
sought and found in their traditional creeds the means of at¬ 
taining such spirituality os they desired, and have been content 
to give up reason for it's sake. Every religion, perhaps, has 
enabled some of it-tii votaries to attain to a real intercourse with 
God, and, like the churches of Latin am 1 Copt, Gtoek and 
Maronito, clustered around the Holy Sort ms, each opens into 
the into sanctuary, which not one of th .til can claim as its 
own, or monopolize! for itself. But for i;s, in our time; it has 
come to pass that there is no entrance possible .into the 
fane, save through the-vestibule of a creed which shall pre¬ 
serve inviolate all the rights of the intellect and the moral 
instincts. When wo have found this way to the Holy Place, 
wo may press forward with God’s saints of every ago and 
creed, trim, into the innermost shrine of a emissions communion 
with Hit,;- When we have arrived there, even the way wo 
or me will become indifferent. 

touch then, in brief, is the Theology expounded in these 
volumes. Parker never claimed for it, and none will claim for 
him, that it is a perfect system, absolutely true and complete 
in all its parts. Such things are not for man, and the sooner 
we dismiss the pretenders to them the better. It will still be 
the best and wisest of existing theologies if it afford us a chart 
of the great ocean of thought, to he more and more fully filled 
up by explorers for ages to come, and yet sufficient now to 
unable us to steer our barks to the haven. Wc believe that 
there are signs enough within the churches, and without them, 
to justify the anticipation that such a theology will do a noble 
work; that those who have abandoned all existing creeds in 
despair, will be able here to find a reasonable and a wel¬ 
come faith; and that it will legitimatize to their own. minds 
the aspirations of thousands more, who are yet within the pale 
. of traditionalism, but daily find that it is the Theism ij? 
CimurrusxxY which is their bread of life; and that all beyond 
is a difficulty and a aiumblingbiock, Beville says well , u Pour 
nous aussi, su moment oh les edifice® et les traditions sdcu- 
laircs menacent de s'ccrouler, quaild on as demands avec- anxiete 
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g’ila u'dsmcronfc piv* sous letire d&oombres efc ceux qui lea 
dbrenknlfc et ceus qui lea decadent,, un homroo tel quo Barker 
esfc un prophtsto do coiwlatiou ct dtespAtmep.” J 

In tho Hope that thus it may prove, these ’Works of Theodore 
Parker are published i/; Xiog1nr.st 


The chief interest t'f these hooks is, of course, a theological 
one; and to discourses immediately directed to that subject, 
the first three volumes of the. present series are devoted. It 
was, however, a leading principle of their author, that religion 
was no concern for the church and sabbath-day alone, but for 
all the pursuits and affairs of man. Accordingly, w t find him 
applying his faith to every good work which his hand found to 
do. In his own pulpit, and over the whole country, he laboured 
to arouse tho consciences of his countrymen to their national 
sins, their unjust wars, their unrighteous politics, the miseries 
of the poor, the degradation of women, and above all, the one 
monster crime of slavery, from which America is now purging 
herself through seas of blood. Among the sermons and lec¬ 
tures he delivered on these topics, three volumes of the present 
series have been arranged as 'Discourses of Politics, of Slavery, 
and of Sociology. Beyond these, again, as a man of vast learn¬ 
ing and fine literary taste, Barker wrote a variety of papers 
on matters of scholarship and history, collected in two volumes 
of Critical and MUcellaneouj* Writings. '.Hie first of these is 
already known in England; the second will consist of articles 
now first usollected from various sources, many of them of great 
interest and beauty. 

As in this long series of works the greater part consists of de¬ 
tached addresses,ifcwt.ll be anticipated that the great fundamental 
truths, which it was the task of his life to enforce, were frequently 
reproduced. A huge portion of the matter now collected was 
taken down by shorthand writers from extempore sermons and 
orations. These facte will account for occasional repetitions, and 
lor the expressions, perhaps, sometimes all too vivid, of sarcasm 
and scorn, against the errors of Calvinisfcic theology and pro- 
slavery politics. To the’ congregation, whoso prayers be had 
led with profoundesi reverence, the eloquent outbursts of His 
subsequent discourse would naturally assume a wholly different 
character from that vhey bear to us, who read coldly tho notes 
1 Eerus tits Iktix Monte, 1 Octebre, 1SSI, p, 740. 
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of {.ho same discourses, tmav. are how it was the very grestiites 
of hia ravere&co for thing*# truly holy, which inflamed his 
Luther-lik© soul with iconoclastic xml 

As to the extraordinary dearoesa and didactic lucidity of 
Parker's stylo (strangely resembling that of old Hugh do 8fe Vic¬ 
tor, in his monkish Latin), there is no need to apologise fur it 
“ I always think.," said he, " that I am addressing, not the high¬ 
est minds, but the simplest and moat uneducated among my 
congregation; and X strive to say everything so that t&e# may 
understand me." Thus truly did ho pre&th his great gospel 
of God's goodness to the poor; and in a way, perhaps, which 
would be safe to few theologians. Always we find him stating 
the major term of his syllogism, " God is infinitely*- good. 
Now, what follows?" 

It would scorn as if there were two forms of the love of 
truth among mem In the one it is on .affirmative love, a 
forcible grasp thereof, which affords a fulcrum strang enough 
to move the world; yet often leaves the holder without any 
accurate sense of tho limitations of his creed, and without 
much power to appreciate the creeds of others. In tho other, 
it is a negative love of truth, which takes tht- form of a hatred 
of error, and induces the man to spend his life in stripping his 
own creed leaf by leaf, like a rote, of its external and more 
questionable doctrines, while he sees vividly the collateral 
truths in the creeds of others. Theodora Parker belonged 
essentially to tho first order of minds. Non© have preached 
with nobler, manlier faith the affirmative truths of absolute re¬ 
ligion. In treating of tho popular theology, it must bo avowed 
that, to the majority of Englishmen, his wide human sympathies 
will seem to fall short in this one point, and that he has sometimes 
appeared to confound tho Christianity of the churches generally 
with Calvinism, and to have drawn Calvinism itself either from, 
tho grim treatises of the old Puritan divines, or from living 
exponents of their doctrine, not to be paralleled on this side 
the Atlantic. It i,u due to one so great in bis simple in¬ 
tegrity as Parker, that even those who owe him most of grati¬ 
tude should thus avow where they find his limitations. 

On the side of some of the deeper mysteries of experimental 
religion, of repentance and regeneration, Parker said mid wrote 
but little. He ever strove to- give his hearers the fullest, rich¬ 
est faith in the infinite love and goodness of God; and then 
ho left that divine alchemy to do its work and infuse a halier 
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rtnd purer lifts into their souls. Even to those who cams to 
him for counsel ho commouly acted thus; ho lifted their eyre 
to Goth and then bade them in His light behold their dirties. 

Happily for those who might regret that ha had told us no 
more of his thoughts on these matters,. we posses# in Kew- 
rnan’s Book of the Soul, the noblest exposition of the practical 
doctrines of a deeply spiritual Theism. 

Such, then, are Iho writings of Theodore Parker now pre¬ 
sented. to the public. T*‘ will be for the reader to judge for 
himself of their prophetic power and truth, their glowing elo¬ 
quence, their profound and varied learning, and of that supremo 
honesty of purpose which made Lowell say of him, 

" Ewty w«4 llutt tie ffjwaks lets b**a ftmJjr ftiraswrl 
, la ihc bhw? ot' a life which Has lUrttggtsd la ssuinaV 


Of the life and actions of Parker little need here be raid. 
The concluding volume of this series will contain his few 
autobiographical remains, ami possibly the 'Memoir shortly to 
be published by his friends in America.. A few words may, 
however, be not inappropriately prefixed to his writings; for 
of him, more than of most men, might it be said that his doc¬ 
trines and his Hfo were one. What he preached to the world, 
ho had first found in the depth of his own consciousness, and 
that which he preached he lived out in his own noble life. 
The great, lessons of the Absolute Beligion truly penetrated 
his whom being. He seemed always to live in the light of 
God's love, and to be able to work for bis fellows with the un¬ 
wavering faith and tireless energy of one who actually beheld 
in vision the foregloams of an immortality, wherein all souls 
shall bo redeemed ami glorified. 

Theodore Parker was born in IB 10, near Lexington, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. His parents were of the yeoman class, and old 
Puritan stock. His grandfather had fired the first shot in the 
war of Independence. From childhood ho was a laborious 
student; at- twenty-four, after passing through Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, ho knew’ ton languages, and before his death he is said 
to have acquired no km than twenty. " His vocation was little 
doubtful. “ In my early boyhood, 1 ' he says, u XfiU I was to be 
a minister." In IS# 7 he was ordained and appointed to the 
Unitarian Church at West Be Jbury, near Boston, Mery soon 
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the emancipation from all fetters of thought- which he had al¬ 
ways nought, brought him to conclusions far beyond bis fellow- 
Unitarian*. "Tho worship of the Bible m a Fetish hindered 
we at every step.*' He wrote two sermons of the Histories! 
and Horn] Contradictions in the Bib!a, but hesitated for a year 
to preach them, last he should 11 weaken men’* respect for into 
religion Ivy rudely showing them that they worshipped an 
idol" But at length he could wait no longer, and to ease his 
conscience preached his two sermons. His hearers told him 
”of the great comfort they had given them.'’ “I continued,” 
he says after this, " my humble studio*, and $$ fast a* 1 found 
a new truth I preached it At length, in 3441, I preached a 
discourse of the Transient and Permanent in Christianity.” 
This wc* the crisis. The other ministers, both Trinitarian and 
Unitarian, were profoundly indignant, and so far m in thorn 
l&y cxconumniicatcd him. *' Some of them would not speak 
to mo in the street, and in their public meetings they left the 
benches whore I sat down,” Then, ho delivered in Boston the 
lectures which eventually were published in an enlarged form 
•ns “ Discourses of Matters Pertaining to Beligion,”-—-tin?, book 
of which the present volume is a reprint of the fourth 
edition. 

In September, 1S43, Parker came to Europe, and after 8 
year’s travel returned to Boston, strengthened in heart and 
health. On tire 10fch February, 1$$5. be entered m tbo 
ministry of that congregation (the 2-Sth Congregational So¬ 
ciety), which he served with unwearied energy till that fats! 
morning, fourteen years afterwards, when his excessive Labour* 
brought on bleeding from the lungs, and his place knew him 
no more. 

Tim present volume-* will convey but a partial idea of the 
extent of Parker’s labours during the years of his ministry, 
the sermons he preached, the oration* and lectures he de* 
brood through the State*, the books he wrote, the studies be 
prosecuted, and, above all, the philanthropic and anti-slavery 
labours which he originated and aided. 3:1 is congregation,. 
, which eventually became the Largest in Boston, was foremost in 
every project of social improvement in the city, and the most 
outspoken and daring of the abolition party. They funned, 
under Parker’s presidency, a committee of vigilance for the aid 
of slaves, turd in the course of a year succeeded in passing four 
hundred coloured men and women into Canada. Thu Fugitive 
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Slave Bill he openly announced' he would resiafr by force, and 
in 13-51 ho sheltered in his house a nun and wife who formed 
jwfe of his congregation, and whoso master sought to reclaim 
them. He wrote his sermon that week with his pistol in his 
desk before him! In the same year another negro, named 
Sims, was arrested in .Boston, and Parkeris efforts for his relief, 
his attendance on him to the vessel in which he was borne 
back to slavery, and his discourses afterwards, roused m much 
animosity, that a prosecution against him was commenced, and 
only relinquished when it was found that his Imprisonment: 
would be a triumph for his cause. It was on this occasion he 
prepared the elaborate “ Defence ” to be reprinted in tho 10th 
volume of Ibis series,—a ’ho the splendid sermons “on Con¬ 
science," and on " the Daws of God. and the Statutes of 
Man." 

His courage m the anti-slavery cause, and. indeed in every 
cause he had at heart, was such as might bo expected of the 
preacher of such a faith. Obnoxious beyond any other man in 
America, both on account of his religion and his politics, he 
never once failed to go wherever his voice or his presence 
could be of rise, delivering lectures, in all parte of tho country, and 
entering meetings where he was an object of bitterest rancour. 
On one such m occasion wo havo been told by mi eye-witness that 
he was standing in a gallery at- a large pro-slavery meeting in 
Hew York, when one of the orators tauntingly remarked, u 1 
should like fro know what Theodore Barker would say to this!" 
“ Would you like to know ?“ cried he, starting forward into 
vi*w,—“ Dll tell yon what Theodore Barker says to it i ” Of 
course there instantly arose a tremendous clamour and threat's 
of killing him and throwing him over. Barker simply rqtmrcd 
his broad chest, and looking to the right and the left, said, 
undauntedly, “ Kill me ? Throw roe over ? you shall do no such 
thing. New I’ll tell you what I say fro this 'matter.” His 
bravery quelled the riot at once. 

Barker’s intellectual endowments were of the highest class, 
end enabled him fro defend his religious erred with the power 
of a dear head and an eloquent tongue. The peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of his mental faculties seemed to be a singular lucidity 
and clearness of arrangement- of facte and ideas. These groat 
natural gifts, combined with so rour/h daring originality of 
thought, would have been perilous bad he not- laboured to 
supply himself with such a ballast of deer. and solid learning 
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m imoil to keep his mind steadily balanced. It baa been 
already add that bo understood ton languages. Of their 
literature, ancient and modem, his aamring knowledge will ho 
sufficiently proved by the notes appended to the present 
volume. It would probably bo difficult to parallel, save in 
Germany, a scholarship at once so varied and so recondite. 
For the carefulness and minuteness thereof also, let his 
recension of Do Wette's treatise on the Old Testament; 
testify. 

But if God had endowed Barker with & noble intellect and 
he had honestly multiplied his five talent® to ten, there wsa 
yet a greater gift which ho possessed in still richer measure. 
The strong, clear head was second to the warm, fcrtte" heart. 
Parker loved bis friends with a devotion of which men in our 
day so rarely give proof, that we claim it as the privilege of a 
woman to know its happiness, albeit such lore becomes as 
much the manliness of a man as the womanliness of a woman. 
His teddenapgiS to his wife and to all around him broke out m 
a thousand little gentle cares and delicate tlioughtfulntesea 
continually. Ho man was ever mom beloved in the happy 
circle admitted to the intimacy of his home, and every' mail 
brought him from far away lands letters of gratitude and 
affection. His immense power of human sympathy made itself 
felt so strongly, that it is said no clergyman of my mod, in 
our day, ever received so many confidences and confessions, 
Ho wonder that when the end of that loving life drew near he 
said to the writer, “ I would fain he allowed to stay a little 
longer here if it pleased God,—the world h m interesting and 
friends r ,n ” At the last of all, when his noble intellect; 
was si nder the clouds of approaching night,' his tender 
affective- were still lingering, anxiously careful for the gentle 
* wife weeping by his aide, and ha dreamed that ho had found 
‘ comfort for her, telling us with brightening looks that though 
he was dying m Florence there was another Theodore Parker 
in America who would carry on his work and bo bar support 
and. consolation. 

Parker was brave, eloquent, teamed, and w am-hearted all in 
an exceptional degree. H> was also 4 man of.fi m poetic taste 
7 aud love of art, and of »ho most refined and winning man* 
; nenn There seemed no eve human,- pursuit of m elevated 
, kind in which ho could aov take interest. Tho dement'- of 
; pure joyous wit and humour was oversowing m him. Even 
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in his graven writing# this sometimes breaks out in freaks of 
sarcasm impressible, as where he argues that there can bo no 
Devil since no print of his hoofs has been found in the Old 
Bed Sandstone,—and that men are after all more well-dis¬ 
posed than the contrary, since “ even South Carolina senator# 
are $vler all th/s fare.uxm ! " But of course 1 it was in private 
life that his playful humour naturally overflowed. We have 
aeon letters .to his inti mate friends as full of pure drollery as 
Sydney Smith could have, penned. Quo we remember, for in¬ 
stance, in which ho answered his correspondent’s accounts of a 
journey from Borne to Naples by his remarkable discoveries 
and ethnological and antiquarian speculations on a trip down, 
the railway two stations from Boston. In another epistle be 
parodied some foolish over-illustrated biography than in vogue 
by extracting all the little woodcuts of adverfeiaeme*:^ of 
houses, steamers, <&c.., from the newspapers, and introducing 
.them solemnly as “The Hous; he was bom in,” “His ber- 
ceaunetto,” " His perambulator,”—and finally “ His Mother,” 
being the well-known lady with half her hair dyed and the 
remainder grey! 

All this versatility gave an. inexpressible charm to Parker’s 
character. In conversing with him one chord after another was 
struck, and each seemed richer and sweeter than the last.. At 
one moment perhaps he was told of some moral results of his 
labours, or some poor backwoodsman wrote him a letter (wo 
have seen a few. out of many such), saying how his sermons 
were the food of the higher life to the writer and the rough 
comrades assembled weekly to hear them in their log-hut® in 
the forests of the Far West. Then Parker’s eyes would 
brighten, and the tears start into them, till ho turned the sub¬ 
ject to hide his emotion, and in a moment he would jest like 
a boy at some passing trifle with peals of richest laughter. 
And growing grave again, ns some deeper subject opened, ho 
would pour outjiis strange hoards of learning, ell arranged in 
his own orderly fashion, as if he had coarmictcd a table of it, 
beforehand, in his memory. Never far away were noble, Sacred 
words of loro and faith. One of the most religious women we 
eve;; knew, said to us, “ It was good only to me Mr Parker m 
his church on Sunday, before we heard him. It made ns all 
know that he felt the presence of God. We saw it in his face,.; 
m full of solemn joy as he rote to lead our prayers.” ! 

Perhaps we h$ve dwelt somewhat too fully on these details ' 
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!/•-' of Parkers chamefcer; but as it is impossible for mankind 
wholly to refrain from forming an estimate of the root of a 
man's faith by‘the product of life which it may bear, it has 
seemed well thus to display, in some degree, how singularly 
«' complete and rounded was that nature which this teacher of 
Theism displayed. All religions, which have importantly in¬ 
fluenced the world, have probably beau qualified to produce 
.... some special virtue in eminent perfection. But the one which 
shall approve itself as truly divine, must nourish not only 
; isolated merits, but all the possible virtues and faculties of 
;> human nature, such as it has been constituted by the Creator. 
v The creeds stand itelf-condemncd, which dwarf or kill any 
; v stem or branch, or flower or even leaflet of true humanity,— 
k which make men emaciate and lacerate tho bodies God has so 
f- Wonderfully made;—or prefer hideous and monotonous churches 
% and edifices of charity to tho example of a world of endless 
■: beauty and varietyor regard distrustfully every fresh dis- 
; cover/ of science, instead of resting satisfied that all truth is 
, God's truth, and to nothing but error can it be dangerous;—or 
check and crush their natural domestic affections, instead of 
’ regarding each one of them aa a step,, lent to help us up from 
earth to heaven;—all these creeds stand self-condemned. They 
may bn the service of some unknown being, but they assuredly 
do not succeed in harmonizing the soul with the Creator of 
v Mm world, the Divine Author of Human Nature. Nay more, 

. the crenel which should freeze all the joyous flow of wit and 
jest, and teach (without shadow of historical authority) that 
- its Ideal .'Alan '* seldom smiled and never kughed "—that creed 
| also is, condemned. God who has made the playful lamb and 
r singing lark, the whispering winds which nume in the summer 
i trees, and the ocean waves’ “ immeasurable laugh ”—that same 
^ God gave, in His mercy, jest and glee and merriment to majti; 
.? and here also, as in the joys of the senses and the intellect and 
; rs the affections, M to enjoy is to obey.” Theodore Parker’s faith, 
k at least, bore this result,—-it brought out in him one of tho 
fmoblest and most complete developments of our nature which 
i live world has seen,- a'splcncud devotion, even.to death,for tho 
Ibcliest cause, and none the leas a moat perfect fulfilment of fclho 
fminor duties and obligations of humanity. Though the last 
§am in tho world to cMm fhulfclessne&a for himself, he was yet 
p^-idl,mortal eyes absolutely faithful to the resolution of his 
ll^'hood to devote himself to God’s immediato service* Living 

I 
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iri a land of special parsonai inquisition, and tho mark for 
thousands of inimical scrutinies, lie yet lived out his allotted 
time, beyond tho arrows of calumny, and those who know him 
best said that tho words they heard over his gra\ o seemed in* 
tended for him; “ Blessed are tho pure in heart, for they shall 
see God! ” The lilies, which were his favourite flowers, and 
tvlnch bring lmnds bud on his coffin, were not misplaced 
Truly if men cannot gather grapes of thorns nor 
figa of thistles, then must tho root of that most fruitful life 
have been a sound one. 

At last the end came. The eloquent orations he had poured 
forth so freely for every righteous cause, and tho incessant 
travelling at all seasons to deliver thorn, wheresoever ho was 
called, brought out the tendencies of hereditary disease. Tho 
last journey ho ever made in America was in tho midst of a 
northern winter, and whon lie was already ill, to perform a 
funeral service in a friend’s family, or rather to comfort the 
mourners with his sympathy, and speak to them (as he know 
so well how to uo) of God’s great lovo in their affliction. • Ho 
returned homo much worse, but refused to give up working, 
and prepared as usual his sermon, for tho week. Ho had 
never spared himself at any timTho words of a hymn ho 
often called for in his church fitted well his brave unwearied 
spirit: 

“ Shall j be carried to the skies 
On tlo'ircrr beds of ease, 

"While others fought to win the prate, 

Or soil'd through bloody seas i" 

Or another, of Whittier’s, which ho liked equally well. 

“ Heat thou through life's empty noises 
Heard the solemn steps ot tuae, 

And Ute lour mysterious voices 
Of another elin»,? 

Hot to east, and ferulas quiet 
Doth the inward answer tend, 

But Jo work# of love and duty 
As thy bring** ccd; 

Earnest toil and strong endeavour 
Of a spirit, which within 
Wrestles fllth familiar evil 
And besetting tdn, 

And without with taxless vigour, 

Steadfast heart and ptirpo&e strong, 

In the power of frith sjwiklh 
Every farm of wrong." . 
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Had ho understood tho gravity of hia dnngor ho would 
doubtless havo accepted tho duty, however dissonant to his 
habits, of greater earo for himself. But it was hard for the 
atrong heart lodged in tho powerful frarno to believe that its 
beatings were already numbered, or that it was needful yet to 
chock labours whose full harvest daily filled his boaoui. How 
often this same mistake is made by tho choicest spirits of tho' 
world, and how inexorable is the law which stops tho hand too 
ready for its holy work, wo need not pause to repeat. Tho 
Info Beyond must explain it oil. At best a man only finds his 
place and fits himself to fill it, either in tho company of tho 
Prophots or tho humbler ranks of philanthropy, when ho 
has gained almost tho summit of mortal life, and till beyond 
must be declivity and decay. It is little marvel then if ’those 
whose hearts are truest to their labours “ work .whilo it is 
called the day,*’ even with self-wasteful energy, dreading tho 
inevitable approach of Aye —if not yet of Death, of tho day 
when our “ windows shaU bo darkened and tho grasshopper a 
burden,” even before the final closing of that night “ when no 
man can work.” 

Theodore Parker’s fourteen years of apoatleship were over. 
On Sunday morning, January 3th, 1859, ho wrote to hia con¬ 
gregation,—“ I Bhali not apeak to you to-day, for this morning 
a little after four o’clock I had a alight attack of bleeding in 
tho lungs or throat. I hope you will not forget the contribu¬ 
tion to tho poor. I don’t know when I shall again look upon 
you? wolcorao faces, which havo so often cheered my spirit 
when my flesh was weak.” He never saw them (at least from 
his pulpit) again. Compelled to seek a warmer climate, he 
sailed with his wife and friends for Santa Cruz, where he 
©pent tho winter, and then passed through England on his way 
to Switzerland, where he sojourned awhile with hit friend Pro¬ 
fessor Desor of Neufch&fcel, and then passed on to Borne as tho 
cold weather drew near. Friends gathered round him, dear and 
congenial friends whom ho had known and loved at home, jad 
for a whilo he seemed to do well. But aa the spring drew 
near it became evident that the sands of life were running outj 
he sank rapidly and hopelessly. His horror of the oppression 
and turpitude of the Papal government was so great that ho 
could not endure to die in Borne, and made hia friends (among 
. whom was a physician, Dr Appleton, devoted altogether to his 
.care) carry him away to pass his last hours in a free country. 
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As ho passed out of the Homan territory and saw the Italian 
tricolor waving by the road-sido, tho dying man raised himself 
feebly i». his carriage and lifted hia hat to tho emblem of 
liberty. By tho time ho had reached Florence tho fatigue of 
tho journey had left him but a littlo miduo of days to live. 
Ho know it. Ho had wished to bo spared, and felt, aa he had 
aaid years before in hia Sermon of the Immortal Life, " li i» 
selfish to wish for death when there ia ao much need of ua 
hero.” But when tho fcimo carno ho was calm aa a child. Tho 
writer, who, although aided by hia words and honoured by hia 
friendship for many years, had never aeon him till that how, 
found him on hia bed of death, conscious of the inevitable 
future, but looking at it aa peacefully as if it had been a sum¬ 
mons to hia homo across tho ocean. “You know I am not 
afraid to die,” ho mid; and hero a smile, the moat beautiful 
wo over saw on a human count?nauco, broke over his faco. 
“ You kno w I am not afraid to dta, but I would fain lmvo lived 
a little longer to finish my work. God gave mo large powers, 
and I have but half used them.” used them! And ho 

said this on his death-bed, whither he had been brought in tho 
prime of manhood by oorr uso of them, by tho utter sacrifice 
of his health and strength in tho cause of Truth and Bight! 
Ho lingered on a few days, gently falling asleep, as it seemed, 
and dreaming, after tho wont of tho dying, that he was going 
on a journey, going home after his long wanderings, and only 
wakening, at intervals,give a few parting gifts to friends 
(among others the bronze inkstand, from which these pages are 
written), and to comfort hia wife, and say tenderest words of 
thanks for tho little offerings of flowers, or aught beside wo 
brought him. Now and then ho would rouse himself, and 
speak his old brave thoughts, answering, as if to a familiar and 
welcome voice, if we named sacred things. Once, for example, 
when he naked the day of tho week, and wo said, “It is 
Sunday, a blessed day, is.it not, dear friend f ” “Yea t” ho 
said, with audden energy; “ when ono has got over the super¬ 
stition of it, a mart blessed day.” Gradually and without pain 
the end came on, and on tho 10th of May, 1860, he passed 
away from earth in perfect peace. 

• We cannot regard such an end otherwise than with solemn 
thankfulness, that God allows such men to live and work and 
die among vis, to show us what man may do and bo in this 
life, and to raise our thoughts to what must bo the life to come. 
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for souls which have made earth itself a holy place. HL» mont 
gifted countrywoman reached Florence too late to pay to her 
great follow-abolitionist a last tribute of tho respect and re¬ 
gard which outstripped all limits of creed. At her request tho 
writer gnvci her all tho details of his last hours, and repented 
(doubtless with faithless tears) tho words above minted, con¬ 
cerning his unfinished labours, adding, “ To think that lifo is 
over—that work is stopped! " “ And do you think," said she, 
raising her eyes with a flash of rebuke, " do you think;—did 
ho think that Theodore Parker has no work to do for God 
now t " 

It uniat bo so. Ho who recalled his soldier in tho heat of 
tho battle must have a nobler command for him on high; yet 
wo must miss him here, and sorely hia country misses him in 
iicr hour of trial. He was a great and a good man; the great¬ 
est and best, perhaps, which America has produced. Ho was 
great in many ways,—in original genius, in learnng, in elo¬ 
quence, and in a courage and honesty which no danger could 
daunt or check. In time to come his country will glory in his 
name, and the world will acknowledge all his gifts and powers. 
His true greatness, however, will in future ages rest on this— 
that God revealed Himself to his faithful soul, in His most 
adorable aspect—that ho preached with undying faith, and 
lived out in his consecrated life, tho lesson ho had thus been 
taught—that he was worthy to be the Prophet of the greatest 
of all truths, the Absolute Goodness or God, the central 
truth of the universe. 

When it was all over, and tho great soul had gone home to 
God, we saw him lying, as it were, asleep, a pale flush still on 
his face, and his head (that noble head!) resting under a crown 
of tho rich pink and white roses of Tuscany. The strong man, 
dead in the flower of manhood, seemed only slumbering on a 
warm summer day. Never was the “ rapture of repose " more 
legible upon tho face of death. It seemed ns if God had said, 
14 Well done, good and faithful servant! Well hast thou spent 
thy talents ten times ten!" A few days later we followed him, 
to hear, as he had desired, the Beatitudes of tho Gospels read 
for his sol© funeral service, over his grave, in ‘the beautiful 
Campo Santo of Florence. It seemed well that ho should 
sleep in such a spot, under a sky as cloudless os his faith, and 
where tho cypresses of Italy, like nature’s spires, stand point¬ 
ing from a bright world below to a yet brighter heaven. As 
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wo passed along tho streets of tho grand old city we perceived 
that tho tricolor banners were hung from every window for 
some victory or festival, and the people were passing in 
throngs to tho churches, whose bells were pooling joyfully. 
At first it struck like a dissonance to our hearts, and then we 
remembered what Theodore Parker had been and still must bo 
in a higher life than twin?; and wo said ono to another, ** For 
ns, too, this is a festa-day, tho solemn Feast of an Ascen¬ 
sion." 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


jJehjraw Homo, 
Dttrdham Down, 
JBrtitd. 



PREFACE 


TO THE 1'IHST EDITION. 


Titb following pages contain the substance of a series of 
five lectures delivered in Boston, during the last autumn, 
at the request of soveral gentlemen. In preparing the 
work for tho press I have on,larged on many subjects, 
which could bo but slightly touched in a brief lecture. It 
was with much diffidence that I then gave my opinions to 
the public in that form; but considering the state of the¬ 
ological learning amongst ua, and the frequent abuse of 
tho name of Religion, I can no longer withhold my humblo 
mite. 

It is tho design of this work to recall men from the tran¬ 
sient shows of timo, to the permanent substance of Reli¬ 
gion ; fro m a worship of Creeds and empty Belief, to a 
worship in the Spirit and in Life. If it satisfy the doubt¬ 
ing soul, and help tho serious inquirer to true views of 
God, Man, tho Rotation between them, and tho Duties 
which como of that relation; if it make Religion appear 
more cungenml and attractive, and a Divine Life more 
beautiful and sweet *han heretofore—ray end is answered. 
I have not sought to pull down, but to build up; to re¬ 
move-the rubbish of human inventions from tho fair temple 
of Divine Truth, that men may enter its shining gates and 
be blessed now and for ever. 

I have found it.necessary, though painful, to speak of 
many popular delusions, and expose their fallacy and dan¬ 
gerous character, but have not, I trust, boon blind to u tho 
soul of goodness in things evil,” though I have taken no 
great pains to speak smooth tilings, or say Peace, Peace, 
when there was ko peace. The subject of Book IT. might 
seem to require a greater space than I have allowed it, but 
a cursory examination of many points there hinted at 
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would require a volume, and I did not wish to repeat wlmt 
is mid elsewhere, and therefore have referred to cm “ Intro¬ 
duction to the Old Testament on the basis of Do Wotte,” 
which is now in tho press, and will probably come before 
the public in a few months. Somo of U 10 thoughts hero 
set forth have also appeared in the Dial for 1840—1812. 
I can only wish that tho Errors of this book may find no 
favour, but perish speedily, and that tho Truths it humbly 
aims to sot forth may do "their good and beautiful work. 

Wott Boxkuhy, Mass 
7 t.h May, 1342. 


PREFACE 

TO THE rOURTII EDITION. 


It is now fourteen years since I prepared tho first edi¬ 
tion of this viume. In that time laborious Gormans, somo 
of them men of great genius, have investigated the history 
of tho first and second centuries of the Christian Bra with 
an amount of learning, patience, sagacity, and freedom of 
thought never before directed to that inquiry. Partly by 
their help, and partly by my own investigations, I have 
been led to conclude that tho fourth Gospel is not tho work 
of John tho Disciple of Jesus, but belongs to a later period, 
and is of small historical value. This conclusion and its 
consequences will appear in somo alterations made in this 
volume, which I have carefully revised in the light of the 
theological science of tho present day. I know there are 
Truths in the Book which must prevail; the Errors con¬ 
nected therewith I invite men to expose and leave them to 

f erish, that tho Truths may the more readily do their work, 
commit both to the Justice of Mankind. 


Bc&rros, Dee. 23, 1835. 
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“ To false Rdigkm we aw Indebted for persecutors, Sealots. awl bigot*; awl perhaps 
human depravity bat assumed ho farms, at once more (xllous and despicable. titan 
those la which It ha* appeared In such men. I will nay nothing of persecution; It hat 
passed away. I trust, far ever s and torture wld he no mure infUrted, usd murder no 
wore committed, under pretence of extending the spirit and ludutmcw of Christianity. 
Bui the temper which produced it still remain*; iw parent bigotry Is still In existence ■< 
ami what fa there more adapted to excite thorough disgust, than the deposition, the 
feeling*, the waives, the Wad of Intel tort and degree of'knowledge, discovered by some 
of those, who are preteadins to be the sole defender* and patrons of religious troth in 
this unhappy world, and the true ar*d exi,lm ! m heir* Of all tho mercy of God Ml to a 
particular misfortune, that when gross errors iu religtet prevail, the vices* of which I 
speak show themselves especially in Use clwgf s and that we And theta ignorant, nar¬ 
row-minded. pronunptuotw, ami. as far as they hare it in their power, oppressive and 
importer*. The disgust which t his character In ihoro who appear a* mtaWen of roll* 
gtea naturally produces, fa often transferred to CSvdsttanlty Itself. It ought to t*a 
associated only with that farm, of rfciigton fey width those vice* are ©eewtowd.*'-- 
Armuswa Nosctos, Though!* on inn and faha MA igicn, second edition, p. 15,16. 
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r Tuns history of iho world shows clearly that Religion is 
the highest of all human concerns. Yet the greatest good 
is often subject to the worst abuse. The doctrines and 
ceremonies that represent the popular religion at this time, 
offer a strange mingling of irufeli and error. Theology is 
often confounded with Religion; men exhaust their strength 
in believing, and so have little Reason to inquire with, or 
solid Piety to live by. * It requires no prophet to seo that 
what- is popularly taught and accepted as Religion is no 
venr divine thing; not fitted to make tho world purer, 
and men more worthy to live in it. In tho popular belief 
of the present, as of all time, thero is something mutable 
and fleeting; something also which is eternally the same. 
The former lies on tho surface, and all can see it; the lat¬ 
ter lies deep, and often escapes observation.«Our popular 
theology is mainly based on tho superficial and transient 
element.. It stands by the forbearance of tho sceptic. 
They who rely on it, are always in danger and always in 
dread. A doubt strongly put, shakes the pulpits of New 
England, and wakens the thunder of the churches; the 
more reasonable the doubt the greater the alarm. Do men 
fear lest the mountains fall: Tradition is always uncertain. 
. “ Perhaps yes, perhaps no,” is all we can say of it. Yet it 
is made the basis of Religion. * Authority is taken for 
Truth, and not Truth for Authority.* Belief is made the 
Substance of Religion, as Authority its Sanction and Tra- 
, dition its Ground, i The name of Infidel is applied to the 
best of men; the wisest, the most spiritual and heavenly 
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of our brothers. Tho bad and tho foolish naturally ask, If 
the narao bo deserved, what is tho uso of Religion, ns good 
men and wiso men can bo good and wiso, heavenly aid 
spiritual, without it ? Tho answer is plain—but not to tho 
blind. 

Practical Religion implies both a Sentiment and a Life. 
We honour a phantom which is neither life nor sentiment. 
Yes, we haro two Spectres that often lake tlio place of Re¬ 
ligion with us. Tho ono is a Shadow of the Sentiment; 
that is our creed, beliof, theology, by whatever name wo 
call it. Tho other is tho Ghost of Life; this is our cere¬ 
monies, forms, devout practices. The two Spectres by 
turns act tho part of Religion, and we are called Christians 
because wo assist at the show. Real Piety is expected of 
\.t but few. *Ho is called a Christian that bows to tho Idol of 
his Tribe, and sets np also a lesser, but orthodox Idol in 
iris own "Don.' One word of tho Prophet is truo of our re¬ 
ligion—Its voice is not heard in tho streets. Our theology 
is full of centurion. They who admit Reason to look upon 
it confound tho matter still moro, for a great revolution 
of thought can set affairs right. 

• Religion is separated from Life; •divorced from bed and 
board. Wo think to be religious without love for men, 
and pious with none for God ; or, which is tho same tiling, 
that we can lovo our neighbour without hclpiug him, and 
God without having an idea of Him. The prevailing the¬ 
ology represents God as a being whom a good man must 
hate; Religion is something alien to our nature, which can 
only *rise as Reason falls. ‘A despair of Man pervades our 
Thcciogy.* Pious men mourn at the famine in our churches ; 
we do not believe in the inspiration of goodness now; only 
in tho tradition of goodness long ago. For all theological 
purposes, God might have been buried after tho ascension 
of Jesus. Wo daro not approach the Infinite Ono ibce to 
face j we whine and whimper in our brother’s name, as if 
we could only appear before the Omnipresent by At¬ 
torney. 

Onr reverence for the Post is just m proportion to 
our ignorance of it. We think God was once everywhere 
in the World and in tho Soul; but has now crept into a 
corner, ns good as dead f that tho Bible was his last word. 

. Instead of the Father of All for onr God, wo have two 
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Idols; tho Bible, a record of men's words and works ; and 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man who lived divinoly some contu- 
rios ago. Those aro the Idols of the religious; our standard 
of truth j the gods in whom wo trust. Mammon, tho 
great Idol of mon not roligious—who overtops thorn both, 
and has tho sincorost worshippers—ncod not now bo 
nomod. His votaries know they aro idolaters ; tho other 
worship in ignorance, their faith fixed mainly on transient 
things. 

I know there aro exceptions to this rulo. Saints never 
fail from the earth. Reason will claim somo deserted 
niche in overy church. But wiso mon griovo ovor our 
notions of Religion—-so poor, so alien to Reason*; • Pious 
mon weep over our practico of Religion—so far from 
Christianity. What passes for Christianity in our times is 
not reasonable; no man protonds it. It can only bo de¬ 
fended by forbidding a reasonable man to open bis mouth. 
Wo go from tho street to tho church. What a change t 
Reason and good senso and manly energy, which do their 
work in tho world, Lave here little to ao; their voice is 
not heard. Tho morality, however, is tho same in both 
places; it has only laid off its working dross, smoothed its 
face, put on its Sunday clothes. 

• The popular theology is hostile to man; tells us he is 
an outcast; not a child of God, but a spurious issuo of tho 
devil. He must not even pray in his own name. His 
duty is an impossible thing. No man can do it. Ho de¬ 
serves nothing but damnation.’ Theology tolls him that is 
all he is sure of. It teaches the doctrine of immortality; 
bat in such guiso that, if true, it is a misfortuno to man¬ 
kind. Its Heaven is a place no man has a right to. Would 
a good man willingly accept what is not his ? Pray for it ? 
This theology rests on a lie. Men have made it out of 
assumptions. The conclusions came from tho premises; 
but the premises were made for tho sake of the conclu¬ 
sions. Each vouches for the other’s truth. But what 
. else will vouch for either ? * The historical basis of popular 
doctrines, such as Depravity, Redemption, Resurrection, 
the Incarnation-is it formed of Facts or of No-Facts ? 
Who shall tell us t Do not the wise mon look after theso 
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But liaa Boligion only tho bubble of Tradition to rest 
on j no otlior sanction tfnm Authority j no substance bub 
Boliof ? Thojr know lifctlo of tho matter who say it. Did 
Boligion begin with what wo call Christianity f Woro 
tkoro no saints beforo Peter ? 'Boligion is the first spiritual 
thing man learned; tho lost thing ho will abandon. Tkoro 
is but ono Boligion, as ono Ocean ;* though wo call it Faith 
in our church, and Infidolity out of our church. 

‘ It is my do3ign in theso pages to recall mon from tho 
transient Form to tho otonml Substnncoj from outward 
and false Boliof to real and Inward Life; from this partial 
Theology and its Idols of human dovico, to that umvomi 
Boligion and its over-living Infinite God; from tho temples 
of human Folly and Sin, which ovory day crumble and 
fall, to tho inner Sanctuary of tho Heart, where tho Bfcill 
small voice will novor eeaso to Bpook. I would show mon 
Boligion as sho is—most fair of all God’s fairest children. 
If I fail in this, it is tho head that is weak, not tho heart 
that is wanting, * 
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w Who it then# aimed that bat not opinions plsntcd in him hr education Utne out cl 
mind | which by that means cams to ho m Uio municipal lava of tbo country, whisk 
mutt not he questioned, hut ana then looked on with merwncc, M tbo standard of 
right and wrong, truth and falsehood, when perhaps these to sacred opinions are hut 
the oracles of the nursery, or the traditional grave talk of those who pretend to Inform 
uur childhood i who receive them from hand to hand without over examining them f 
.... Those undent pr*«oceupatkm* of our minds, those sereral and almost sacred 
opinions, are to ho examined If we will make way for truth, and put our minds In that 
freedom which belong* and Is necessary to them. A mistake is not tbo less so, and wlU 
never grow Into a truth, because wo have believed It a loay time, though perhaps it 
he the harder to part with i and an error is not the less dangerous, nor the lots con. 
tmy to truth, because It is cried up and had in veneration by any party.*’—I/QCKjs, hi 
Kjso'a lift of him, second edition, Vol. 1. p. 1SS, 182. 
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OP RELIGION IN GENERAL; OB A DISCOURSE OP THJ 
RELIGIOUS ELEMENT AND ITS MANJFEOTAXI0N8. 


CHAPTER I. 

. EXAMINATION OP THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN MAN; 

AND THE EXISTENCE OP RTS OBJECT. 

As wo look on the world which Man hss added to that 
which came from tbo hand of its Maker, wo are struck 
with fcho variety of its objects, and the contradiction be¬ 
tween them. There are institutions to prevent crime j in¬ 
stitutions that of necessity ■'orpetuato crime. This is built 
on Selfishness; would stand ^ the downfall of Justice and 
Truth. Side by side therewith is another, whose broad 
foundation is universal Love,—love for all that are of 
woman born. Thus we see palaces and hovels, jails and 
asylums for the weak, arsenals and churches, huddled to¬ 
gether in the strangest and most intricate confusion. How 
shall we bring order out of this chaos; account for the ex¬ 
istence of these contradictions? It is serious work to decom¬ 
pose these phenomena, so various and conflicting ^ to detect 
, the one cause in the many results. But in doing this, we find 
Vthe root of all in Man himself. In him^is theaamerer* 
y plesdng antithesis which we meet in aH his works. These 
r conflicting things existed as idea® in him before they took 
k; their present and concrete shape. Discordant causes have 
Jproduced effects not harmonious. Out of Man these in- 
^stituriona Jbave grown; out of his passions, or Ms judg* 
feaentj Ms senses, or his soul. Taken together they "are 
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tho exponent which indicate!! the character and degree of 
development; tho race has now attained; they are both the 
result of tho Past and tho prophecy of tho Future. 

From a survey of Society, and an examination of human 
nature, wo como at once to tho conclusion, that Tor every 
institution out of Man except that of Religion, there is a 
cause within him,'either fleeting or permanent j that the 
natural wants of the body, the desire of food and raiment, 
comfort and shelter, have organized themselves, and in¬ 
stituted agriculture and the mechanio arts; that tho more 
delicate principles of our nature, lovo of tho Beautiful, tho 
True, tho Gc 1, have their organization also; that tho pas¬ 
sions have • .cir artillery, anti all the gentler emotions 
somewhat external-to represent themselves, and reflect 
their image. Thus tho institution of Laws, with their con¬ 
comitants, tho Court-house and tho Jail, wo refer to tho 
Moral Sense of mankind, combining with the despotic self¬ 
ishness of tho strong, whoso might often usurps tho place 
of Justice. Factories and Commerce, Railroads and Banks, 
Schools and Shops, Annies and Newspapers, are quite easily 
referred to something analogous in tho wants of Man; to a 
lasting principle, or a transient desire which has projected 
them out of itself. Thus we seo that these institutions out 
of Man aro but tho exhibitions of what is in him, and imist 
bo referred either to eternal principles, or momentary pas¬ 
sions. » Society is the work of Mam There is nothing iu 
society which is not also in him. * 

Now there is one vast institution, which extends more 
widely than human statutes; claims tho larger place in 
human affairs; takes a deeper hold on men than the terri¬ 
ble pomp of War, the machinery of Science, the panoply of 
/ Comfort. This is tho institution of Religion, coeval and co- 
■ extensive with tho human race. Whence comes this l Is 
there an eternal principle in ns all, which legitimaiely&nd 
of necessity leads to this; or does it como, like Piracy, War, 
tho Slave-trade, and so much other business of Society, from 
the abuse, misdirection, end disease of human nature? 
Shall wo refer this vast institution to a passing passion 
which the ‘ advancing race will outgrow, or does it come 
from a principle in us deep and lasting as Man? 

’ To this question, for many ages, two answers have been 
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given—one foolish and ono wise. Tho foolish answer, which 
may bo road in Lucretius and etaowhore, is, that Religion is 
not t» necessity of Man's nature,, which comes from tho action 
of eternal demands within him, but is tho result of spiritual 
disease, so to say; the effect of fear, of ignorance, combin¬ 
ing with selfishness; that hypocritical Priests and knavish 
Kings, practising on the •ignorance, tho credulity, tho pas¬ 
sions, and the fears of men, invented for their own sake, 
and got up a religion, in which they put no belief and felt 
no spiritual concern. But judging from a superficial view, 
it might as well bo said that food and comfort were not 
necessities of our nature, but only cunning devices.of but¬ 
chers, mechanics, and artists, to gain wealth and'power. 
Besides, it is not giveu to hypocrites under tho mitre, nor 
over tho throne, to lay hold on tho world and movo it. 
Honest conviction and living faith are needed for that 
work. To movo tho world of men firm footing is needed. 
Tho hypocrite deceives few but himself, as tho attempts at 
pious frauds, in ancient and modern times, abundantly 
prove. 

‘ Tho wise answer is, that this institution of Religion, 
like Society', Friendship, and Marriage, comes put of a 
principle deep and permanent in the constitution of man; 
that as humble, and transient, and partial institutions 
come out of humblo, transient, and partial wants, and are 
to be traced to the senses and the phenomena of life; so 
this sublime, permanent, and universal institution came 
out from sublmio, permanent, and universal wants, and 
must be referred to the Soul, the religions Faculty, and 
so'belongs among the unchanging realities of life.* Look¬ 
ing, even superficially, but with earnestness, upon human 
attains, we are driven to confess, that there is in us a 

E iritual nature, which directly and legitimately leads to 
fiigion; tliafctas Man's body is connected with tho world 
of Matter f rooted in it; has bodily wants, bodily scums to 
, minister thereto, and a fund of external materials where¬ 
with to gratify these senses and appease these wants; %o 
Man's soul is connected with the world of Spirit; rooted 
( in God f hm spiritual wants, and spiritual senses, and a 
fund of materials wherewith to gratify these spiritual 
senses and appease these spiritual wants. If this be so, 
/ then do not religious institutions comes equally from Man ? 
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Most it not bo that there is nothing in Religion, moro 
than in Bociotv, which is not implied m him ? 

Now tho ematenc© of a religious element in tut, k not a 
matter of hazardous and random conjecture, nor attested 
only by a superficial glance at the history of Man, but this 
principle is found out, and its existence demonstrated in 
several legitimate ways. 

Wo aoo tho phenomena of worship and religious observ¬ 
ances; of religious wants and actions to supply those 
wants. Work implies a hand that did, and a head that 
planned it A sound induction from these facts carries 
us back to a religious principlo in Man, though tho in¬ 
duction does not dotemino tho nature of this principle, 
except that it is tho cause of these phenomena. This 
common and notorious fact of religious phenomena being 
found overprhere, can bo explained only on tho supposi¬ 
tion that Joan is, by the necessity of his nature, inclined to 
Religion; that worship, in some form, gross or refined, in 
act, or word, or thought, or life, is natural and quit© in¬ 
dispensable to tho race. If the opposite viow bo taken, 
that there is no religious principle in Man, then there are 
permanent and universal phenomena without a corre¬ 
sponding cause, and tho feet remains unexplained and 
unaccountable. 

Again/ wo feel conscious of this element within us. Wo 
arc not sufficient for ourselves; not self-originated; not 
self-sustained* A few years ago, and wo were not; a few 
years hence, and our bodies shall not bo. A mysteiy is 
gathered about our little life. Wo have but small control 
over things around us; oro limited and hemmed in on all 
sides. Our schemes fail. Our; 'ms miscarry. One after 
another our lights go out. Otur realities prove dreams. 
Our hopes waste away. W©. or© not where w© would be, : 
nor what we would be. After much experience, men 
powerful ns Napoleon, victorious as Cmsar, confess, what 
simpler men knew by instinct long before, that it is not in 
Man that walketh to direct his, steps. We find our cir¬ 
cumference very near the centra, cv eiywb ere. An exceed- ; 
ingly abort radius measures all our sKongtb. We sm know j 
Hit!© of material things; nothing but their phenomena. 

As the drcloof our knowledge widens its ring, wo feel our | 
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ignorance on more numerous points, and the Unknown 
seems greater than before. At tho one! of a toilsome life, 
we confess, with a groat man of modem times, that wo 
have wondered on the shore, and gathered hero a bright 
pebble, and there a shining shell-Amt an ocean of Truth, 
boundless and tmfathomed, lies before us, and all unknown. 
The wisest Ancient knew only this, that ho know nothing. 
We feel an imisls. ' le tendency to refer all outward things, 
mid onrsolvos with them, to a Power beyond us, sublime 
and mysterious, which wo cannot measure, nor even com¬ 
prehend. We are filled with reverence at tho thought of 
tins power. Outward matters give us the occasion, which 
awakens consciousness, and spontaneous nature leads us 
to something higher than ourselves, and greater than all 
tho eyes behold. We are bowed down at tho thought. 
Thus the sentiment of something superhuman comes na¬ 
tural as breath. This primitive spiritual sensation comes 
over tho soul, whou a sudden calamity throws u» from our 
habitual state ; when joy fills our cup to its brim; at H a 
wedding or a funeral, a mourning or a festival ;" when wo 
stand beside a great work of nature, a mountain, a water¬ 
fall; when the twilight gloom of a primitive forest sends awo 
into tho heart; when we sit alone with ourselves, and turn in 
the eye, and ask, 'What am I f Whence came I ? Whither 
shall I go ? There i3 no man who lias not felt this sensa¬ 
tion ; this mysterious sentiment of something unbounded. 

Still further, we arrive at tho sa,mo result from a philoso¬ 
phical analysis of Man's nature. Wo sot aside the Body 
with its senses as tho man's house, having doors and win¬ 
dows ; we examine the Understanding, which is his hand¬ 
maid; we separate the Affections, which unite man with man; 
we discover tho Moral Berne, by which wo can discern be¬ 
tween right and wrong, as by the body's eye between black 
and white, or night and day; and behind all these, and 
) deeper down, beneath all tho shifting phenomena of life, 
we discover the religious euikert o? uaj*. Looking care* 
fully at this element; separating this as a cause from its 
actions, and these from their effects; stripping this faculty 
of all accidental circumstances peculiar to tho age, nation, 
sect, or individual, and coming a sharp and final analysis 
' till the subject and predicate can no longer be separated; 
we find as the ultimate fact, that the religions element first 
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men i fasts itself m our consciousness by a feeling of need, 
y of want; in one word, by a sbksb op mpbndkhcb. 1 This 
primitive feeling does not itself disclose the character, and 
still lots the nature and essence, of tho Object on which, it de¬ 
pends; no more than tho senses discloso tho nature of their 
objects; no more than the eye or ear discovers the essence of 
light or sound.* Like them, it acts spontaneously and un¬ 
consciously, soon 03 tho outward occasion offers, with no 
effort of will, forethought, or making up tho mind. 

Thus, then, it appears that induction from notorious 
facts, consciousness spontaneously active, and a philo¬ 
sophical rmalysis of our nature, all lead equally to some re¬ 
ligious element or principle as an essential part of Man's 
constitution. Now, when it is stated thus nakedly and 
abstractedly that Man has in his nature a permanent re¬ 
ligions element, it is not easy to seo on what grounds this 
primary faculty can be denied by any thinking man, who 
will notice the religious phenomena in history, trust his 
own consciousness, or examine and analyse the combined 
elements of his own being. It is true, men do not often 
say to themselves, “ Go to now. Lo, I havo a religious 
element in tHo bottom of my heart." But neither do they 
often say, u Behold, I hare hands and feet, and am tho 
same being that I was last night or forty years ago." In 
a natural and healthy state ol‘ mind, men rarely speak or 
think of what is felt unconsciously to be most true, and the 
basis of all spiritual action. It is, indeed, most abundantly 
established, that there is a religious element in Man. 

, * The religious and moral element* mutually involve each other is practice; 

neither can attain a perfect development without the other; hut they era yet 
a* dUUnct from otto another aa tho faoultlea of sight and hearing, or memory 
and imagination. Perhaps all will not agree with that analysis which make* 
a way* of iepmtmc* the ultimata fact of ccnsciotonm in tha «***. This is (he 
statement of Sehleiwmacher, not to mention more undent authorities. See hi* 
Cfcmriiche GUabe noth der Grundiitxea dor ev. Klreha, B* I. j 4, p. IS, ct 
ess<}. in his Works, 1 AM. B. lit, Berlin, 1835. Of eottrae a a earn of infinite 
as well m finite dependence is intended. Others may call it a amuumttu** of 
ike hiffdtt; 2 contend more for ih 9 feet of a religicoi element in man than for 
the ahotro eaalyri# of that dement. This theory *>t been awaUcd by wreral 
philosopher*. amongst others by EegeL See hi* Ph'Iowmhle dor Bebglea, 2nd 
improved edition, B. I. n. 87, tt i*q° in B. XI. of Ms Works, Berlin, 2840, B. 
XVIL p. 2?S, e< wo,; BoMskrssts, LeMa Hegrik Berlin, 2844, p. 852, rt 
seq. Scs ai» Bretichncide-, Haadbtwh der Dogmatik. Leip. 2888, YoL i-, J 
12.8. BeaSh^emundKritili^fSrOiri. 18t8,p t S44 «t se^.for a ddksc« of 
the cpiaicm of Schkimsseber. 
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OP THE SENTIMENT, IDEA, AND CONCEPTION OP COD. 

Now the existence of this religious element, our..expe- 
( nonce of this sense of dependence, this sentimonfc of'some¬ 
thing without hounds, is itself a. proof by implication of the 
existence of its object,—something on which dependence 
rests. A belief in this relation between the feeling in us 
and its object independent of us, comes unavoidably from 
tho laws of Man's nature; thero is nothing of which we 
can bo more certain. 1 A natural want in Man’s constitu¬ 
tion implies satisfaction in some quarter, just as tho faculty 
of seeing implies something to correspond to this faculty, 
namely, objects to be seen, and a medium of light to see 
by. As the tendency to lovo implies something lovely for 
its object, so tho religious consciousness implies its object. 
If it is regarded as a sense of absolute dependence, it im¬ 
plies tho Absolute on which this dependence rests, inde¬ 
pendent of ourselves. 

Spiritual, like bodily faculties, act jointly and not one at 
a time, and when the occasion is given from without us, 
the Reason, spontaneously, independent of our forethought 
and volition, acting by its own laws, gives U3 by intuition 
an idea of that on which we depend. To this idea we give 
the name of God or Gods, as it is represented by one or 
several separate conceptions. Thus the existence of God 
iris implied by.the natural sense of dependence; implied in 

' 1 Tic truth of the human faculties wait he eaumed to all argument*, and if 
thU be admitted wo hare then the cams oridtne* for apiritail fact* m for the 
, fits-sim* or the demotutratton* of Geometry. On this point tee acme wood rt- 
! marie to Cadwerth’e Intellectual Snt«K,Aadorcr« IS38, 2 ?oU- Sro* Yot IL 
. p. l%5, «i «e$. If any one denim the trutiworihto&s of the human fataltlm, 
there can bo no argument with him; the axiom* of moral* and of mathematics 
■ are alike houteuw to auch a rcuoner. Iteas&iwintrioo jawasppew# aoasethtog *» 
mtaia it reonlre* no daamtuirattog. So Smyths preespae*** the tiusturor. 
; thtoasaof 
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the religions element itself; it is expressed by the apon- 
taneous intuition of Bcason. 

Now men come to this Idea early. It is the logical con¬ 
dition, of all other ideas; without this as an clement of 
our consciousness; or lying latent, as it were, and unre¬ 
cognized in us, wo could have no ideas at oil. The senses 
reveal to us something external to the body; and independ¬ 
ent thereof, on which it depends; thoy tell not what it- is. 
Consciousness reveals something in like manner; not tho 
human spirit; in mo, but its absolute ground; on which tho 
spirit depends . 1 Outward circumstances furnish the occa¬ 
sion by which we approach and discover the Idea of God; 
but they do not furnish the Idea itself. That is a fact given 
by tho nature of Man. Hence somo philosophers have 
called it an innate idea; others'; a reminiscence of wlmt tho 
spirit knew in a higher state of life before it took the body. 
Both opinions may bo regarded as rhetorical statement:', 
of tho truth that the Idea of God is a fact given by Man's 
nature, and not an invention or device of ours. Tho be¬ 
lief in God's existence therefore is natural, not against na¬ 
ture. It comes unavoidably from the legitimate action of 
tho intellectual mid the religious faculties, just as tho be¬ 
lief in light comes from using the eyes, and belief in our 
existence from mere existing. Tho knowledge of God's 
existence; therefore, may be called in the language of Phi¬ 
losophy. an iXTumox or Bkasox; or in tho mythological 
language of the older Theology , 2 a ItsvEiwriox raoit God. 

If the above statement be correct, then cm* belief in God's 
existence docs not depend on the a posteriori argument’, 

* I ass ihoytrord Spirit to denote all the faculties not material—as distin¬ 
guished frost Body. 

1 English writers have rarely ritrf»nt;d to account philosophically for thn 
origin of tho Idea of God. They h.wa usually assumed this, and thericUfeadfet 
it hv the various arguments, 4 lies Ewftr on the Human Understanding, 

Book I. eh. IV'.; and Cousin’s Psychology, Henry*# Translation, Hartford, 
1631. p. iOi et uttj.j and 181, ot req. See c-riis* '.ehmlrie remarks in Oadwurth’a 
Intritaaal System, Yeh II, p, H3» et ve«p Be® the Christian Exetalaer 
for January, l$40, p. 309, ct fcq., and tho write there cited. Sea ate* the avti- 
cl# of Preudent Hopkins in American Quarterly Observer, Ko. I!., 3kst«ro, 
1033; and BipleVt Bhilvsopbkal Hi*?eUaaie.* t ‘V\4,1, p, 40, et s«q r , g»d 203, et 
jfiOfj. Soma vahtabift thoughts on this subject may also W tetthd in lie Write, 
Das VVestn dess ChrbUtc^ea GteuWnr, vom Blsndptmkte dt» Olatjbsns dkrgw- 
tdli, ; |te«h 1S40, f 4, ct sat See too Wirth,: die apeeuiatix# Idee Gotten, 
Stuttgart, IS-tS; anu Sengler, die Ides Gotten Heidelberg, 5845. 
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on considerations drawn from the order, fitness, and beauty 
discovered by observations nuvlo in the material world; 
nor yrt on tho ci-prir/ri- argument, on considerations drawn 
from tho eternal nature of thing's, trad observations made 
in the spiritual world. It depends primarily on no argu-* 
want- whatever; not on reewonmy but Idravrm, Tho fact-is 
given outright, as it were, ain't comes to the man, ns soon 
and as naturally as tho consciousness of Ids own existence, 
and is indeed logically inseparable from it., for wo cannot, 
bo conscious of ourselves except ns tbpcwUni beings.’ 

lliis intuitive perception of Cod is afterwards fundament¬ 
ally and logically established by the «.priori argument-, and 
beautifully confirmed by tho a posteriori argument; but wo 
are not left without the Idea of God till wo become meta¬ 
physicians and naturalist 7 .?, and so can discover it by much 
thinking. It comes spont ane ously, by a law, of whoso 
action we arc, at first, not conscious. The belief ahveyn 
precedes the proof, intuition giving the thing to be reason¬ 
ed about. Unless this intuitive function bo performed, it. 
is not possible to attain a knowledge of God. For nil ar¬ 
guments to that end must bo addressed to a faculty which 
cannot originate the Idea of God, but only confirm it when 
given from some other quarter. Any argument is vain 
when tho logical condition of all argument has not been 
complied with . 3 If tho reason or, as Dr. Clarke has done/ 
presuppose that his opponent has " no transcendent ‘Idea 
of God/’ all hia reasoning could never produce it, howso¬ 
ever capable of confirming and legitimating that idea if 
already existing in the consciousness. As we may speak of 
sights to the blind, and sounds to the deaf, and convince 
them that things called sights and sounds actually .oxiat, 

1 This doctrine m#» to b« itnpUad in thn writings of the Alexandrian fathers! 

* Kant h#» abundantly shown tb« unssfttetency *f all, the pkih&pUesI <wy#« 
ertnt.i fair the existences of God, the phwe*>-jherio|Usl, the w-ntologitsd, slid thn 
ontological, S, . the Kritik tier reinru Vernuuft, 7th edition, p.’4-4-4, u tty. 
Bin. the fad. of th& Idea gimi in man*# nature cannot be go; rid of. It is not 
o little ettnow that cone of the Christian writers mm to have attempted wt 
eMoWjieal proof of the existence of Goa liH the risuvsth snjt«ry, ssfctss; -jtessiss 
ted the way, ;. : Sfee BoavbiU^ HUtoftn de* Prism* d« 1‘Bxittcnc* da Bteudij- 
pttb tea Temp* tes plus W-cultls juscju'au Mcmatfigiusi d'Amrime, in the Mem. do 
VAad. tka-ffeteaee* Mottles, *<n» Tam. 1. Snhmti Paris, 1841, 

p. &>$, «{.-«q.,'and h» sevotid Memoir®, p. 401, et «wj„ which brings the UU. 
teiy down to that time. Tone II. p. 69, eisty., 77, (Asea. 

a In his Btraeaurstlon of die Bring and Attributes of QtxL 
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but can furnish no Idea of those things when there in r.o 
corresponding sensation, ho wo may convince a man’s un¬ 
derstanding of the soundness of our argumentation, but. 
yet give him no Idea qf. God unless ho have previously an 
irmmivo sense thereof. Without the intuitive perception, 
y the metaphysical argument gives us only an idea of abstract 
J Power and Wisdom; tho argument from-design.gives only 
a limited and imperfect Cause for the limited and. imperfect 
effects. Neither reveals to tis the Infinite God, 

The Idea of God then transcends all possible external 
.. experience, and is given by intuition, or natural revelation, 
which comes of the joint and spontaneous action of reason • 
and the religions element . 5 Now Omrctkalhj tins Idea in¬ 
volves no contradiction and is perfect: that is, when the 
proper conditions are complied with, and nothing disturbs 
the free action of tho spirit, wo receive the Idea of a Being, 
infinite in Power, Wisdom, and Goodness; that is, infinite, 
or perfect, in all possible relations . 5 But practically, in the 
majority of cases, these conditions arc not observed; men at¬ 
tempt to form, a complex and definite conception of God. Tlui 
primitive Idea, eternal in Han, is lost sight oh'/The con¬ 
ception of God, as men express it in their language, is 
always imperfect; sometimes self-contradictory and impos¬ 
sible. Human actions, human thoughts, human feelings, 
yes, human passions and all the* limitations of mortal men, 
are collected about tho Idea of God. Its primitive simplicity 
and beauty aro lost. It becomes self-destructive; and tho 
conception of God, as many minds set it forth, Uko that of 
a GrifBn, or Centaur, or “ men whose heads do grow be¬ 
neath their shoulders/* is solf-contradictory; tho notion of 
a being who, from the very nature of things, could not ex¬ 
ist. They for tho most part have been caked Atheists who 
denied ihu popular conception of God, showed its incon¬ 
sistency, and proved that- such a being < juld not be . 3 The 

* Use Idea of 6«b like that of Liberty fc»sl Immorality, may 1 ms called a 
;, >'/• eV j! £f<sr., r.“,ti from the ww&vvi’.y of tho ease, trawsd* all objective 
«wnta«,« n vs logically satomr to it. 

* Cad worth's laieltoctussl Chap. TV. & 8—10, Yol. I. p. 213, e* 

* Tro .W ha»e often b*«o brasses Atheist*. The following bcae?**. 

tor* of vl'o world hare borne that rtlgma s Thalts, Atexsgt*#*, Vythag«*a», So- 
«s!», Plata, 4mtoUe, Xeaophtttws*,’wtd both tbs Zmoni CkawC lessee*. AW* 
IsrJ, Galilee, Kepfoy, Des Cart**, Leibnifcs, Wolf, Camrertb, Samuel 
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early Christians and all the «ios.t, distinguished trail religi¬ 
ous* philosophers hm?e homo tint name, simply because 
. they wer© too far before men for thoir sympathy, too far 
above them for their comprehension, and because, there* 
fore, their Icloai of God was sublimor and nearer tho truth 
than that hold by their opponents. 

Now tho conception wc form of ilod, under tho most per- t 
feet circumstances, must, from tho nature of things, fall 
short of the reality. Tho Finite can form no adequate con¬ 
ception or imagination of tho Infinite. All the conceptions 
of tho human mind are conceived under tho limitation of 
Time and Space; of dependence on a cause exterior to-j.fcse.lf; 

Chrke, Jacob Btfhuw; Kara, and Fichte, and Schell ing, and list'd, nre still 
under tho fen. Sre some curious details of this subject til BsiranmnVl HUtora 
AtireLmi, &«., 1725, a dull book, but profitable., So# also » Dimrtation by 
Buchwalduu, As OotitTow-riis ntcentwribus do Athcismo, VitoV. 1716, 1 rof. 
qtuito, nnd " Historical Sketch of Atheism," by Dr bond, ia American Bibli¬ 
cal llcpojfitory, for Oct. 1839, p. 320, ei **}. 

jptxjMtcvin. In his Bibliotheca, puts Luther and Me.hmethen among the Athe¬ 
ists. Mcmnne (in his Comment. in Generecw) nays, that in 162.2 there were 
57,000 Atheists to Paris alone, often s tlojten in a single Insure. Biographic 
Univcrscllc, Tom. XXV JU. p, 300. See some carious details respecting tire 
Hurarv treatment of the subject in J, (l. Waleh’s PhiltwophUches Loxieoo, 24 
ed,, Lein. 1733, pp. X 34—14C. Dr Woods, in his translation of Knapp's 
Thretogv .(Mew \ork, 1531, 2 role. $vo}, in a note borrowed from Hahn's 
.Lthrbach <ka Christ. Glaufens, p. 175, et sr-.q., nlaere D» ITtutSTUt* tmong the 
modem Atheists, where also ire puts Do La Jf nitric, Yon Holhach (or L:i- 
Gnmgu), II«imitts, Diderot, and if Alembert. Such catalogue* are instructive. 
But ree Clarke’s Clawificatm of Atheists at tho beginning of tho discourse, in 
nil Works, Vcd. II. p. 521, ct seq, 

Tfe charge of impiety U always brought against such as differ from the pub¬ 
lic faith, especially if they riw aW$ itl Thus Hicks declared TtUotson “ ikt 
:'p’swil At-fMst thus tvtr uvs. 1 * Discourse on YilloUon and Burnet in L&chlcr, 

. Gctrit. Kngllschen lieUtnas, Stuttgart, 1841, p. 150, ct scq. In 16.37, Deter 
Browne, for s similar ahum of Telasd, was rewarded with tho office of a Bishop. 

,, —lh..,p. 185. A curious old writer says, “among the Grecians of old, theaa Se- 
.1 wearies of Mature, which first made a tender of the natural esstrere of lightnings 
ana tempests to tho rude cars of men, were blasted with the reproach of Atheist,*, 
L. and felt under the hatred of the untutored rsbbi#, because they did nut, like them, 

■; receive every extraordinary in nature a* an’ immediate axpreswon of the povrer 
*nd displeasure of the Deity." Spent*?, Brefaw to his Doc-sum concerning 
Drcriigios, Loudon, 1665. Diodorus Siculus, Ub. 1, p. 75 (ed, IthwkntaUj, 

. '• relates an Usuetmieim c ass. A Human soldier, in Egypt, accidentally MM a oaf 
—killed a god, for tire cat was- a popular object of worship. The people rose 
■ upon hits, and nothing could save him from a violent death at tho hand* of the 
|f mob. All religious p-wiamthms,. if k fe allowed to compare the little with tire 
was ba reduced to this one denomination, 3%? hrdk, actually or by 
jj . impHcad*), Ml « roRwcnstef ret, twd ife &rfh<si<ss i«m«i join MU aA, Bat 
|a* thtmare thing is not wmrad. i». tdl wktrire (for even wm have their wor- 

f q shippers), the caVkOter, thought an abomination la %ypt, would bo #g«mtMdat 
C in wise, tend* where tts$i are worshipped. 
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white the Infinite i» necessarily free from these limitations. 
A mm can comprehend no form of being but lys own finite 
form, which answers. k> the Supremo Being even less than 
a grain of dust to the world itself. There is no conceiva¬ 
ble* ratio between Finite and Infinite . 4 Our human per¬ 
sonality* gives u false modification to all our conceptions of 
tho Infinite. Bus if, not resting in a merely soniimem'al 
consciousness of God, ’“'Inch is vague, mid alone leads 
ratiu-r to pantheistic mysticism than to a mmmahlc faith, 
wo take tho fact given in our nature—the primitive Idea 
of God, as a Being of infinite Power, Wisdom, and Good¬ 
ness, involves no contradiction. This is, perhaps, the most, 
faithful expression of tho Idea that words can convey. 
This language dons not define tho nature of God, but dis¬ 
tinguishes our Idea of him from all other ideas and con¬ 
ceptions whatever. Some great religious souk have been 
content with this native Idea; have found it satisfactory 
both to Fmth and .Reason, and confessed with the ancients, 
that no man by searching could perfectly find out God. 
Others project their own limitations upon their conception 
of God, making him to appear such nn one as themselves; 
thrift they reverse tho saving of Scripture, and creating a 
phantom in their own image, call it God. Thus, while tho 
Idea of God, as a fact given in maids nature, and a fib ruing 
a consistent representation of its Object, is permanent and 
alike in all; while a merely eontimentol consciousness or ibei-- 
mg of God, though vague and mysterious, is always the same 
in itself; tho popular Conception of God is of tho most-vari¬ 
ous and evanescent character, and is not tha same hi any, 
two ages or men. Tho Idea is tho substance; the cone-op-’ 

1 }>L Cousin thinks God u comprehensible bv tho human spirit, a,nil writ at¬ 
tempts te oicsinict tha “ intellectual ejcUteac*of God. Creation he umkea tits 
e&wssrt. thinsc tn the world to eonoriva of! $r« hi# Introduction to the History 
of philosophy, LwWrg's TmiwUtion, pp. 132—H3, See also llipky, 1. e. V-ri. 
I. p. 271. ell*]. On# would jMpurafiy think human presumption could g» no 
further \ hut this pice-ring Hluribn u dispdlod by the porasal of some of Us 
opponents. 

‘ Zinsphaitcft saw farther into tho *«cret Disk, sows other*, when ho raid, 
that if Horn# or Lion.* hfU hands and were to repwswmi each hb Deity, itwould 
bo n Jltni or a Zim, for aslnutU would Itxptm their limUati»R» on the 
Godhfc&l last- e* man ha-’. d«a& See the passage? in Eusebius JUssp, Ev. XIIL 
13, ami CUrac-ns r.tes. Stronj. V. U. , 

Tho late extsdteRt Dr Arassld §«*». to she other warn##, . ’ny*, u It £* tmfy 
t>fG*Sin (Ihrisl ihsi I esf,-ss pt$m£ iiafa- «/ btw$. s-vdee mytHne #1 
nllr (!) I4fe,$<s 2fe*tt:k, l$H5, Chap. VII Batter'S!, p, 213. ‘ 
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tion is n, transient phenomenon, which at best only impor- - 
fectiy represents the substance. To possess the Idea of , 
God, though latent in us, is unavoidable; to feel its comfort I 
is natural ; to dwell in the Sentiment of God is delightful; / 
but to fmi.no an adequate Conception of Deity, and act tins j 
forth in words, is not only above human capability, but irn- ; 
possible in the nature of things. Tim abyss of God is not ; 
to bo fathomed save by Him who is All-in-all . 1 


CHAPTER XU. 

I’OWER OF IBS RELIGIOUS J&BHBNT. 

Now this inborn religions Faculty is the basis and cause 
of ail Religion. Without this internal religions element, 
either Man could not have any religious notions, nor be¬ 
come religious at all, ot oho religion would bo something 
foreign to his nature, which ho 'might yet bo taught me¬ 
chanically from without, ns bears are taught to dance, and 
parrots to talk; but which, like this acquired and unna¬ 
tural accomplishment of the beast and the bird, would divert 
him from his trno nature and perfection, rendering him a 
. monster, but' less- of a man than he would be without the 
' auporfetation of this Religion upon him. Without a moral 
faculty, we could have no duties in respect to men; with. 

; out a religious faculty, no duties in respect of God. Tho 
j foundation of each is in Man, not out of him. If man have 
nob a religious element in Ins nature, miraculous or other 
u revelations” can no more render him religious than fmg- 
: men in of sermons and leaves of tho Bible can make a Lamb 
:. religious when mixed and eaten with its daily food. Tho 
Law, the Duty, and tho Destiny of Man, m of all God's 
creatures, are writ in himself, mid by the Almighty's hand.* 

i" * 'fctx'km’3 Smaetu <*f Theism, Atheism, ait4 the Popaw Tlmlof/, 

i. ItGHfien „ 1 &5S, Sera. 1 . 

ri 5 5k-* the v-rts-tm? ef Ci«ro on th« seumtauvs ot dttiiss ia Jbs essay D$ Legi* 
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The religious dement existing within us, a\id this alone, 
renders Religion the duty, the privilege, and the welfare 
of ma nkind. Thus Religion is not & superinduet km upon 
the race, ns some would make it appear; not air after¬ 
thought of God interpolated in human affairs, when the 
work was otherwise complete; hut it is an original neces¬ 
sity of our nature; the religious element is deep and es¬ 
sentially la'icl in the very constitution of Man. 

* I. Now this religious element is universal. This may 
be proved in several, ways. Whatever exists in the funda¬ 
mental nature of one man, exists likewise in all men, though 
in different degrees and variously modified by different cir¬ 
cumstances. Human naturo is tho same in the men of all 
races, ages, and countries. Man remains always identical, 
only the differing circumstances of climate, condition, cul¬ 
ture, race, nation, and individual, modify the manifesta¬ 
tions,of what is at bottom the same. Races, ages, nations, 
and individuals, differ only in the various . degrees they 
possess of particular faculties, and in the development or 
the neglect of these faculties. When, therefore, it is 
shown that tho religious sentiment exists as a natural 
principle in any one nuut, its existence in all other men, 
that- are, were, or shall be, "follows unavoidably from tho 
unity of human nature. 

• Again, the universality of tho religious element is con¬ 
firmed by historical arguments, which also havo somo force. 
Wo discover religious phenomena in all lands, wherever 
Mon has advanced above tho primitive condition of more 
animal wildness. Of conrae there must have been a period 
in his development when tho religious faculties had not 
come to conscious activity: hut after that state of; spiritual 
infancy is passed by, religious emotions appear in iho 
rudest and most civilised state ; among tho cannibals of 
New Zealand and the refined voluptuaries of old Babylon : 
in the Esquimaux fisherman and the Parisian philosopher. 
The subsequent history of men shows no period id which 

bus, lib, X. ll may surpriio noma toon that a Pag-an shou!d A como at the truth 
which lies at tins bottom of all moral obligation, while to many Christian moral- 
wty bare shot wida of the mark, S« tho dUcimlon of tho same subject, swri a 
vsxy different conclusion, in Palsy’s Moral Philosophy, and Dytnonas E*.?ays. 
See tho heathen witu&sm collected in Taylor, Elements of tbs Civil Law 
Load, 17SS, p. 100, et iw. • 
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those phenomena do not appear; Man worships,, feels de¬ 
pendence and accountability, religious fear or hops, and 
gives signs of those spiritual emotions all the world over. 
No nation with fi.ro and garments has been found so savage 
that they have not attained this; none so refined as to out¬ 
grow it. The widest observation, therefore; as well as a 
philosophical deduction from the nature of Man, warrants 
the conclusion that this sentiment is universal . 1 


But at first glance there ore some apparent exceptions to 
this rule. A few persons from time to time arise and claim y 
the name of Atheist. But even these admit they fool this 
religious tendency; they acknowledge a sense of depend¬ 
ence, which they refer, not to the sound action of a natural 
element in their constitution, but to a disease thereof, to 
the influence of culture, or the instruction of their nurses, 
and count it an obstinate disease of their mind, or else a 
prejudice early imbibed and not easily removed . 51 Even if 
some one could be found who denied that ho ever felt any 
religious emotion' whatovox*, however feebly—this would '• 
prove nothing against the universality of its existence, and ' 
no more against the general rulo of its manifestation, than 
the rare fact of a child bom with.a single &vm :proves against 
the general rule, that Man by nature has two anus.* 

Again, traveller:; tell us some nations with considerable 
civilization have no God, no priests, no- worship, and 
therefors give no sign of the existence.of the religions eh- 
: meat in them. Admitting they state a fact.' we are not. to 
conclude the, religious element is wanting in the savages ; 
only that they, like infanta, have not attained the proper 
stage, when v;« could discover signs of its action. But 

f 1 Empirical obscrralioG done would not teach the tmiVfyvahVyof this clement, 
unless U swrc detected in rscA wtn, for n genendiration can never go beyond the 
fwte it embraces; but obsecration, so far as it ge>«, confirms the abstract con¬ 
clusion which we reach independent of observation. 

- 3 See Hume’s Natural History of Bslkion, Introduction. Emn; Loud, 
i 1822, Toh II, n. 379. * . .■ 

; ' * One of the most remarkable Atheists of tbs present <kr is M. Comte, author 
of the valuable and sometimes profound work Corns do Pbilorophta positive; 
f-fwis, 1630—42, C vols. Sro. Ho glories ia tho name, but in many places 

S ’ csetidcttce of tho religion; element cxitlinc; in bint ia no email power, geo 
_ dworth’s Intellectual System, &c., Ch. IV. $ 1—5. 8omo ono jap “No 
gman i* e. consistent Atheist— if such ba possible—who ednufas the existence of 
Q say general law." - 
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iheso travellers are often mistaken. 1 Their ob^orvationg 
have, in smelt eases, been superficial, made, with but a 
i'lk'ht knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
nation they treat. And, besides, their prejudice blinded 
iheir eves. They looked for n regular worship, doctrines 
of religion, priests, temulss, images, forms, and ceremo¬ 
nies. iiut there is ono stage of religious consciousness in 
which none of these signs appear; and yet the religious 
element is at its work. The travellers, not finding tbo 
usual signs of worship, denied tho existence of worship 
itself, and even of any religious consciousness in the 
ration. But if the* had found a people ignorant of cookery 
and without, the implements of that art, it would bo quite 
as wise to conclude from this negative testimony that the 
nation ne^er ate nor drank. On such evidence, the early 
Christians, wero convicted of Atheism by tho Pagans, and 
subsequently the Pagans by the Christians. 5 

1 It seems surprising that so &cete r philosopher as Loess (Emy*, 13.1, ch. 
4, f S) should prou a * 11 $r.t ire by heartay, and assert on such evidence as Uhoc, 
Jo. de Lcrr, Martini Me, Tom - , Orington, d*c„ that there wre “whole nation* 
smttngti whom there was to be found no notion of a God, no religion." Soo 
the able remarks of bis friend SbaRcjbury—who h most unrighteously reckoned 
o speculative enemy to religion—against this opinion, in his Characteristics, 
L'.mt. 1758. Vel. IV. p. Si, ei s«j.; 8th Letter to a Student, &e. SteUer do- 
dare* the Kamschatkani have no idea of o Supreme Bring, yet girts an account 
<f their mytkologr! See Pritchard, Researches into tho rhysical Histoiy of 
Mankind, 'lx.nd. 1S41, ct scq., Vol. 17. p. 459. So intelligent a writer as Mr 
Norton ears that “ tn ike popular rtliyitn of (At Graki and Hatsvuu there ten 

rerepnitian tf God.” Evidence# of the Gcmiinencsj of the Gorpck, Boston, 
1-S37, rt tea., Vol. IH. p. 13. This example show.* the cautiaa with which we 
arc to read U« exact writer*, who deny that certain jaroge* have any religion, 
etc examples of tins sort collected, for a different purpose, iaMonbcddo, Gngitt 
and Progress of language, 2nd cd„ Edinburgh, 1774, V jL I. book ii. oh^>, 3, 
where tec tatich i sort txtdmet to tfote that rorr* ij own f-Ari tfid tfiiU. oOSM 
writer* feitu to thins Christianity is never sate until they have shown., as they 
fancy, that man cannot, by the natural exercise of his faculties, attain & know¬ 
ledge of even tho rinjpmi and most obvious religious truth*. Some fedrih 
l .---As fcsve been hami on this idea, which i* yet tbs staple of merry renoon*. 
hre ca this head tho valuable remarks of M. Comte ubi supra, Vol. V. p. 32, el 

(ti¬ 
ll i* not long rise* the whole* nation of the Chinos were sccvjs-ud of Atheism, 
pmd that by writers so mpcctablo as ho Veto do Sainte Marie, and La Fire 
Lcsgohonit. Sw, who will, L&ibuitria refutation of tho charge, Opp. ed. Bu- 
tuis, Vol. IV. part i. p. 170, ot *cq. 

5 Winslow, with others, ct Bret declared the ' American Indians had no reli¬ 
gion or knowledge of God, but ho afterwards corrected hi* mistake. See Fran¬ 
cis'* Life of Eliot, p. 32, ct seq. Sco also Callin’# L ctUn, dec., on tho North 
American Indian*. New York, i&tl, Vol. I. p» 156. Even Mein ere, KrUbcho 
Grichichtc dcr Rcligiostrn, Vol. JL p. 11, 12, admits there U bo cation without 
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. Thero ia sti-ill one oilier case of apparent- erc-jpiicm i© 
fho rulo. Some persons Irnvo been found, who in early 
childhood wero separated from human society and grew up 
towards the years of maturity in an isolated state, having 
no contact with their fellow-mortals. These give no signs 
of any religious dement in their nature. But other uni¬ 
versal faculties of the race, tho tendency to laugh, and t<0 
Speak articulate words, give quite as iittlo sign of their 
. existence. 1 Yet when these unfortunate persons are ex¬ 
posed to the ordinary influence of life, the religious, like 
other faculties, does its work. Hence we may condudo it 
existed, though donmr.it- until the proper conditions-of its 
development were supplied. 

These tin - apparent exceptions servo only to confirm 
the rulo that the religious sentiment, like the power of 
attention, thought, ami love, is universal in the race. Yet 
it is.plain that there wua a period in which the primitive 
wild man, without language or self-consciousness, gave no 
sign of any religious faculty at all, still the original ele» 
pient lay iu this baby-man. 

; However, like other faculties, this is possessed in differ¬ 
ent degrees by different races, nations, and individuals, 
and at particular epochs of the world's or tho individual's 
history acquires a predominance it has not at other times. 

;• It seems Clod never creates two races, nations, or men, 
with precisely the same endowments. There is a differ¬ 
ence, more or less striking, between tho intellectual, 

, esthetic, and moral development of two races, or nations, 
or even between two men of the same Taco and nation. 
This difference seems to be tho effect, not merely of the 

•V ttligwes obsemacie*. Sec ia Pritchard, 1. e. Yol. X. p. I $8, the *!atmn*U r*» 

' . Xatirc to the Esquimaux, and hut correction of the erroneous and ill-natured ac¬ 
counts af others, If 8W nation is destitute of religious opinions and obstrv- 

- Stacc-, it must ba the Kwpiitnaux, and. tho Bushmans of Sooth Africa, who 
seem to he the lowest of the human race. But it is clear, from the statement of 
trsveUm esad misaons.riJse, that both have religious **attments and opinions. 

’ jhe Heathen philosophers admitted it as b fact tw«wr»% ackmvrfA&ftd that 
{hero was a God. 

: 1 See a coUoctie® of the moti remarkable of these case* in Jahn's Appendix 
JTemeneutkse, Victrose, lol$, Yol. II. p. 2t)S, ct «q., and the author* 
O there cited. Monboddo, Ancient Metaphysics. kc , Edinburgh, l??9, ot se<j., 
III. book ii. chap, 1, and Appendix^ chap, 3. Col. Slctawm** accotmt 
tf “ Wolves nurturing Children in thtir Blmoatb, England, 18.52. 

- p t JWindj<>r's Papuans, Ixssd. 1&M. .Cspt Gibson's comniuaicalioa to tho Aaari* 

- taa 6wg. Soe., Dee, IS33. 
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different circumstances whereto they are exposed, but also 
of tho different endowments with which they set out. If 
wo watch in history the gradual development and evolu* 
lution of tho human race, wo see that ono nation takes the. 
lead in the march of mind, pursues science, literature, and 
the arts; another in war, raid tho practical business of 
political thrift, while a third nation, prominent neither for 
science nor political skill, takes tho lead in Religion, and 
in tho comparative strength of its religious consciousness 
surpasses both. 

Three forms of monotheistic Religion have, at various 
times, come up in tho world's history. Two of them at 
this moment perhaps outnumber the votaries of all other 
religions, and divide between them the more advanced 
civilization of mankind. These three are the Mosaic, the 
Christian, and tho Mahometan; all recognizing tho unity 
of God, the religious nature of Man, and the relation be¬ 
tween God and Man. All of these, surprising as it is, 
came from one family of men, tho Sberaitic, who spoke, in 
substance, the same language, lived in tho same country, 
and had dm same customs and political institutions. Even 
that wide-spread and more monstrous form of Religion;* 
which our fathers had in the wilds of Europe, betrays its 
likeness to tins Oriental stock ; and that form, still earlier, 
which dotted Greece all over with its temples, filling tho 
isles of the Mediterranean with its solemn and mysterious 
chant, came apparently from tho same source. 1 Tho benhli¬ 
fe 1 spirit of tho Greek, modified, enlarged, and embellished 
what Oriental piety at first called down from tho Empy¬ 
rean. The nations now at tho head of modern civilization 
have not developed independently thoir power of creative 
religious genius, so to say; for each form of worship that 
has prevailed with them was originally derived from somo 
other race. These nations are more scientific than reli¬ 
gious; reflective rather than spontaneous; utilitarian 
more then reverential; and, so far as history relates, have 
never yet created a permanent form of Religion which has 
extended to other families of men. Their faith, like their 

1 This Orientalism of the rtHgfoa* opinions among tho Ecropeaa* Las M to 
seme r«ry atwnni roceetu; tic & noiemtu instance m Daria's Mythckrjnr ofthe 
Braid?. 8*e sWa La Jteiipion tie* Gaaloif, &«., par U £. P. Baa fiacoaes 
Martin] 5 Pam, 172?, 2 rol$. 4to. * 
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choicer fruits, is an importation from abroad, not an indi¬ 
genous plant, though now happily natunilired. and ren¬ 
dered productive in their soil. Of all nations hitherto 
•known, these aro the most disposed to reflection, litera¬ 
ture, science, and tho practical arts; while the Shcmitish 
tribes in their early age were above all others religious, 
mid have had an influence in religious history entirely dis¬ 
proportionate to their numbers, their art, their science, or 
their laws. Out of the heart of this ancient family of 
nations slowed forth that triple stream of pious life, which 
even now gives ""orgy to the pulsations of the world. 
Egypt and Greece have stirred the intellect cf mankind; 
and spoken to our love of the Gnmd, tho Beautiful, tho 
True, to faculties that lie deep in us. But this Oriental 
people have touched the Soul of men, and awakened re¬ 
verence for the Good, tho Holy, the Altogether Beautiful, 
which lies in tho profoundest deep of all. The religious 
element appears least conspicuous, it may bo, in oomo 
nations of Australia—perhaps the most barbarous of men. 
With savages in general it is in its infancy, like all tho 
nobler attributes of Man, 1 but as they dovelopo their nature, 
this faculty becomes more and more apparent. 


XI. Again; this olonu nfc is indestructible in human *“ 
-nature. It is not in tho power of caprice within, nor ex¬ 
ternal circumstances, war or peace, freedom or slavery, 
ignorance or refinement, wholly to abolish or destroy it. 
Its growth may be retarded, or quickened; its power mis¬ 
directed, or suffered to flow iu its proper channel. But no 
violence from within, no violence from without, can ever 
destroy this clement. It were as easy to extirpate hunger 
: and thirst from tho sound living body, as this clement 
from tho .spirit. It may sleep. It never dies. Kept 
down by external force to-day, it flames up to heaven m 
yMroams of light to-morrow. When perverted from its 
natural . -'"rao, it writes, in devastation, its chronicles of 
■ prongs,—-.v horrid page of human history, which proves 
jit® awful power, as the strength of the human muscle is 

t roved by the distortions of the maniac. Sensual men, who 
ate tho restraint® of Religion, who know nothing of its on¬ 
ly 1 M. Comte Uk» a my di&mt view of tha matter, aad haa both fact *&d 
ag-aitat him. 
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cen.^gcm<mte/B^V6 to'pluck up by the roots this plant ; 
which (hxl bar set in tho midst of the garden. _ But there . 
it sbmds'—-tlm. two of Knowledge, the tree of Life. Bren f 
sn,eh as boast tho anmo of Infidel and Atheist hntl, uncon* ^ 
Bcicusly, repose in its wide shadow* and refreshment in its . 
frn.it. Tt blesses obedient men. Ho who violates the X 
divine law, and thus would wring this fooling from his '.S 
heart, feels it, liko a heated iron, in tko marrow of his 
bones. ' ■ 

J HI. Still further; this religious element is the strong- X 
ost and deepest in human nature. It depends on nothing ' 
outside, conventional or artificial. It is identical in all 
men} not a similar thing, hut the same. Sui>eriiablly, 
man differs from man, in" the loss and more; but in the 
nature of tho primitive? religious element all agree, as in 
whatever is deepest Out of the profonndest abyss in man 
proceed his worship, his prayer, his hymn of praise. The 
history of the world shows us what a space Beligion fills. 
She is the- mother of philosophy and the arts; has presided 
over*the greatest wars. She holds now all nations with : 
her unseen hand; restrains their passions, more powerful 
than all the cunning statutes of the lawgiver; awakens 
their virtue,* allays their sorrows with a mild comfort, all ; 
her own; brightens their hopes with tho purple ray of : 
faith, shed through th e sombre curtains of necessity. 

llobgions emotion often controls society, inspires tho 
lawgiver and tho artist—is the deep-moving principle; it. - 
has called forth the greatest heroism of past ages; tho 
proudest deeds of 'daring and endurance have been done 
in its name. Without Religion, all tho sages of a kingdom 
cannot build a city; but with it, how a rudo fanatic sways 
tho mass of men,* Tho greatest works of human, art have 
risen only at Beligioida call. The marble is pliant at her 
magic touch, and seems to breathe a pious life. The 
chiselled stone is instinct with a living soul, and stands 
there, silent, yet full of hymns and prayers; m\ embodied 
nsptration, a thought with wings that .mock at space and 
time. The Temples of tho Bast, tho Cothodrala of the 
West; Altar and Column and Statue and Imago,’--tHeso,': 
mro the tribute- Art; pays • to her. Whence did Mmhael Akin-;? 
gelo, Phidias, Praxiteles, and. all . tho mighty sons of 
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who chronicled their awful thoughts in stone, shaping 
: brute matter to a divine form, building up the 'Pyramitl 
and Parthenon, or forcing the hard elements, to swell into " 
the arch, aspire into tho dome or tho-fantastic tower,—- 
whence did they draw their inspiration ? All their greatest 
wonders pro wrought in. Religion's name. In the very * 
dawn of time, Genius-looks through the clouds and lifts up. 
hia voice in hymns and songs and stories of the Gods;, 
and tho Angel of Music carves out her thanksgiving, her 
penitence, her prayers for Man, on tho nuneem air, as a 
votive gift for her. Her sweetest note, her most majestic 
chant-, she breathes only at Religion's. call. Tima:it has 
always been. A thousand men. will readily become eelk 
bate monks for Religion. Would they for Gold, or Ease,, 
or Fame!. 

Tho greatest sacrifices over made aro offered in tbs named'" 
of Religion. For this a man will forego ease, peace,- 
friends, society, wife, and child, all that mortal, flesh holds, 
dearest; no danger is too dangerous, no suffering too 
stem to bear, if Religion say tWhvord. Simeon the Sly- 
lite will stay years long on his pillar's top; the devotee of. 
Bndha tear off his palpitating flesh to serve his God. Tho. 
Pagan idolater, bowing down to a false image of stone,,, 
renounces Ids possessions, submits to barbarous- and. cruel , 
rites, shameful mutilation of his limbs; gives tho Srste ’ 
born of his body for the sin of his soul.; casts his,own per¬ 
son to destruction, because hf ; dreams Baal, or Saturn,., 
ffehovah, or Moloch*. demands the sacrifice*, Use Christian,'' 
idolater, doing equal homage to a lying though!, gives; up 
Common Sense, Reason, Conscience, Hove of his. brother, 
tho sax&o fancied mandate;, is ready to credit; most 
obvious; absurdities; accept ccuirsdiciions; do wind con¬ 
flict with the moral sense; believe dogmas that make life 
dark, eternity dreadful, Man. a. worm, and, Gods tyhan!; 
dogmas that make him count a,$ curbed half his brother 
men, because told such is his duty, in the .name of Rd.i-> 
gion. In this name Thoum More, ths;&blo 4 h heed .'of hk; 
times, will believe a bit. of bread becomes the Alnnglity, 
God, when. a. lewd priest but mumbles- hk. Juggling mdn,: 
,emd lifts up hm hands. In our day, Beads ns .sable an; 
Thomas Marchs believe dc^trines quite so absurd;, because, 
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foolishest teaching becomes acceptable; tho foulest doc-' 
trines, t,ho -grossest conduct, crimes that, Hbo tho fabled 
banquet of Thyeate#, might make tho sun sicken at the 
sight and. turn back affrighted in his course,—these things 
are counted ns beautiful, superior to Benson, acceptable to 
God. Tho wicked »uvn may bless "his brother in crime; 
the unrighteous blast tho holy with his curse, and devotees 
shall shout “ Amen/’ to both tho blessing and tho ban. 

,0k, what other authority have rites so bloody been accept¬ 
ed j or dottrmfcs so falso to reason, so libellous of God ? i?or • 
what elso has Kan achieved such works, and made such ‘ 
sacrifice t In what name but this, will tho man of vast 
and far outstretching mind, the counsellor, the chief, the 
sago, tho native king of men, forego the vastness of his 
thought, put out- his spirit’s eyes, and bow him to a drivel-' 
ling wretch who knows nothing but treacherous mummery 
and. juggling tricks ? In .Religion this has been don*» from 
the first false prophet to the last false priest, and the pride of 
the Understanding is abashed; the supremacy of Beeson de¬ 
graded; tho majesty of Conscience trampled on; the benu- 
tifulncM of Faith and Leva trodden down into the mire of 
tho streets. ’The hand, the foot, the eyo, the ear, tho • 
tongue, tho most sacred members of the body ; judgment, 
imagination, the overmastering faculties of mind; justice, 
mercy, and love, the fairest Affections of the soul,—ail 
these have been reckoned a poor and paltry sacrifice, imd 
lopped off at tho shrine of God as things unholy. This 
has been done, not only by Pagan polytheists, auu savage 
idolaters, but by Christian devotees, accomplished sdholars, 
the enlightened men of enlightened rimes. 

These melancholy result^ which are but aberrations of 
Um religions element, the disease of tho baby, not tho 
soundness of mankind, have often boon confounded with 
Religion itself, regarded as the legitimate fruit of tha rs- 
ligtbus faculty. Hence men have said, Serb results prove 
that Religion itself is a popular fury; th# foolishness of 
the people; tho madness of mankind. They provo a very 1 
different thing. They show flip depth, tho strength, the 
awfol power of that element which' thus con. overmaster all 
ml of Man—Passion and Conmsn.ce, Reason "and;" 
liovo. Toll a man his Inlomt rdqifireri a sacrifice, ho host-, 

: totes-,; ■ convince liim bh ReHgio : n : ’domi4ud^ i% 'aad’brbwda 5 
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rush at once, and joyful, to a. martyr's fiery death. It is 
tbo bciti things that avo capable of the worst abuse; the 
.very abuse may test the value. 1 


CHAFFER IT. 

■ ' TBS IDEA OP &SU610X COSkxtJTRD WTHI SCTKKClt kXti XltPS, 

Tits legitimate action of tho religions element produces 
reverence. This rovemneo may ascend into Trust, Hopn,; 
and Love, which is according to its nature; or descend, 
into Doubt, Fear, and Hate, which is against-its nature :' 
it dnis rises or fr.lh, as it coexists in. the individual,* with 
: wisdom end goodness, or with ignorance and vice. How-. 

: ever, the legitimate and no mud action of the religious de¬ 
ment. leads ultimately, and of necessity, to reverence, 
absolute trust, ami perfect love of God. These are tho 
: result only of its sound anti healthy action, 

; , Now there can bo but one. kind of Religion, as there can r 
: bo but one kind of time and space. It may exist in different 
degrees, weak or powerful ; m combination, with other- 
emotions, lure or Ante, with wisdom or folly, and thus it. 
is superficially modified, just as Lov% which is sLwaya tho 
same thing, is umdiuod by the character of tho man who, 
fools and by that c£ the object to, which it is directed. 

Of course, then, there is no. difforoxieo bni of words,-bork' 
tween rvmited Religion and '.miurttL- Religion, for all hotel 
Religion is revealed in ns, or it could not-bo Toltp nnd all- 
. revealed Religion is mtural,,.br it wouldbo of no ? 

. 1 Or tab ihvm’X. sw ihs fordHe- s«a.d «J?wp«ati rsmsA^f, of. Prof«*r Vffcwsll, 

' ta hi* $*mm «* *H« Posis&elss p,; Mi 4 $3% a 

- «f?U wtuthy, ui l's >j4di »r4 .gfcfttrsst.!«,«, 'nt hU ’ Im 

mh ater ■ ik* oh© tbs lists- 

‘ ti*u Wwtrt lbs &?i0vAtAal fesiUiStew, Mui it* of 

gw Amwto I^k, ikae,Of tia P-mild*:$C *Ticket of 1MI- 

.• eius, ©f •AikduBWi. 'mi dw-'-Bsiwib* ‘tSu&i'XLX iA 

; Bwartw III, IV., V.. VI. 

. 3 Tm <&d*scdaa bi%ima s*tu*«X t«4 roattal rehgiofc t*. wsty 'M ; at teed, 

| -.. .'.- ... 
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What t& of use to a rmm remo-i np-m the plana of ui,v eon-.- 
sdousncsss, not merely above it, or below it. Wo may 
regard Uebgion from different points of view, and give 
corresponding names to our par Uni conceptions, which wo 
haw purposely limited, mid so speak of natural and re¬ 
vealed Religion ; .Monotheistic, Polytheistic, or Pantheistic, 
Pagan, Jewish, Christum, Mahometan Religion. .But in 
these cases the distinction, indicated By tho terms, Belongs 
to the thinker’s mind, not io Religion itself, the object of 
thought. Historical phenomena of Religion vary in the 
more and less. Some express it purely and Beautifully; 
others mingle foreign emotions with it-, ami but feebly re¬ 
present. the pious fueling. 

To determine She question what- is Absolute*, that is, per. 
feet Religion, Religion with no limitation, wo are not to 
gather fee a focus the scattered rays of all the various fur am 
under which Religion has appeared in history, for wo tan 
cover collect the Absolute from any number of imperfect 
phenomena ; and, besides, in making the search ant! form¬ 
ing tm eeleeiiebm from all the historical religions phenom¬ 
ena, wo presuppose in ourselves the criterion by which they 
ore judged, namely, the Absolute itself, which we seek to 
construct, and thus move only in a circle, and c ad where 
we began. To answer the question, we must go back to 
the primitive facts of religious consciousness within ns. 
Then we find religion is you'Ntakt ontmiitKes re the law 
Q? Got), IKWARP AKl> OCTWAKD OMMKXCE to that IftW he haS 
written on our nature, revealed in various ways through 
Instinct, Reason, Conscience, and the Religious emotions. 
Through it wo regard Him ns the absolute object of Rever¬ 
ence, Faith, and Loved This obedience may h© nmxmsei- 

old ns fea* of f)«g*n. Bal it i# eridratlr a dunswUca is ret iu 
iskLw.;.. ih» Xstxm to irers fru» toitfig an 'xettnuce v(«* of 

/ a M / *n r tvtigiott. AH cUUu to hate b**ts etsYtsva- 

tmito r-tvs>dm. 

* i b JUt * t r I !«« of frdifhti it not given ttj« oolyev tfco 

ik&i ca» powaMt J» sma, liwplt » tr.T t>wa, th* UsA I m fwri. If osiers 
b*i« * re*--!? 1 "b»t ! 'fitftw ai it- i «iit {Jim twm* of thi ww» rtfikia* <k&ai- 
r:ta titfti h»x* tK*u^ m focUs by otis?**. Plato: w A Iik«5*o. to (tod, afitwrdscjj 
to » ii r i ^ A: ••»**•$ I* Fuvt Tra^ s.n4 hsitaisivs <Vx»tbeiitto 
iV* V Jt,irn» t t\ t lies, and sasaB&li&B of bsib vtpoa tfto 8pnt e.f stss, 

C&4 tbc.t.fcf-0 n a'b t a parti«ipatios of tbs Dhiwfc 2vaVor« .ikiin 

gfc<a jjiaV^<«R buu tfcfcsg i Ukr fai ia tb* fginu of tafia tshsn^ytacy 



ous, us in little children who have known no contradiction 
between duly ami desire; and perhaps involuntary in tho 
perfect sai^t-, to,whom all duties ire desirable, who has 
ended the contradiction by willing himself God’s will, and 
thus becoming one with God. It may bo conscious, ns 
with many men whore a trite is not yet over. It seem a the 
highest and comp 1 ole si mode of Religion must be self-con- 
sdous,—free goodness, free piety, and free, sob-co.esciou*' 
trust in. God . 1 

Now there arc two tondoncies connected with Religion j 
ono is speculative : hero Ure man is iutolloctusUly employed 
in matters pertaining to Religion, to God. to &«&’». religi¬ 
ous nature, and his relation and connection with God, 
The result of this tendency is 'rheology. This is not Re¬ 
ligion itself. It is men’s Thought about Religion j the Phi¬ 
losophy of divine things; the Science of Religion* Its sphere 
it the mind of mem Religion and Theology are no more 
to bo confounded than the stars with astronomy . 3 

While the religious element, like the intellectual or fcho 
moral, or human imtu.ro itself, remains ever the some, the 
Religious Consciousness of mankind is continually progress- 
ive wnd so Theology, which. it the intellectual expression 

«n» famed to a simUtaul* suvd Hketwwe of IHcawlf,** Kara : u Beremsea for tha 
Bf>ral law -34 a divine tammaad.'’ St helling. "The union ftf the Finite 
tfes InSsite.*' PUhte: •' Faith in a mere.! pmmrtKtis of wtwki.” Hefei i 
“Hawlitf b«*»*uftff wssetor-t of t&§ frs® umtcrMlUr of iu twaersle «ss«c®" 
TUU wiU cn’avj.v Bt» idea to •' .■«? cat s«psfots4 with tbs petaJur piimKolegy of 
Btrjfrf. It ««.*»« to jaran, Petfeot miad Weomin# of inclf. 8eht««r- 

ttai&er: “ Icj#i&ediiU9ikey'-ce®Hio?i^,c*RoftIie aUelete tie jwflukaw of ail th*8sit® 
« li» iwSaite." aftw the AtawUtte/«&:eh h ia hwlf ttaaS* 

talaahj*; but by lore of it te&ix twitks^atw nS the dirit*e pferihaioa.** Walls*. 
fera: u As obligation t» what outfit ftot to tw otoitte-X mi to falsar *hU 
©tight Bait to ho Jemsf Taylor: u Tli* rshoJr d>.t!y ©f maa, oera’pee- 

bredis- in it Ration, ehxrhv, tm<l unbrisir," Few the opiaiohi cf the wwiwsU* 
fcao a tr--e !ivs *f Niiwedv, in Slts-lka trad KritiVea for Ifi'IS, p, 527, si 

- S-te l*a. v keT*e fkrmw* of Theiew, &e n SefTO. Y. sad VI, 

5i Much di®<siUy had arise® faen Uib e«afi»i©a of Ketigie** «a<t Theehagy; 
It I* o«e prosieu?." ©nawof that rw»©r.«rt« hatred whkh rthft* hotw-owt the ftUo- 
%»W parti** of the pm*r.t day. K&e.h ©©asanot* !U%i«t exciashriy with Its. 
ora «kdariait !heotegr. hut taere rm» great tm Wfore Agammooft; jc®« 4 
S9-«s before Slows, Thf-*|e^y is a sjaitmsl |n< 3 dtict of tfee banian asifeL few 
mas fen tes®e ftotiaa of dbiiwt lMap-thai w, a t&wlufy ; if be ©UU«< them ba¬ 
te s tjrtras, it it a tgrftm a/ tltt&p)/* vfe«h tSiffm ia «*i»9 polnU from til at of 
«wt other am liria?. T^ere in betooe KtbRo'S, though many th«ol©^«»v 
fee & WYn*. v’cWr llrilfiati mi TV“adogs4 5 Par*. 1. L'ii. I,—III.; 'part 11. Cb. 
t— ill.; his Dog^tilfe, | 4—S* 
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thereof,' ivd-raneca, like nil oilier Hoioiseo, from ngo to ngo. 
The most Yimous theological doctrines exist in connection 
with religions emotions, helping or hindering man’s general 
development, Tho highest notion I can form of Heligion 
is this, which X called tho Absolute Heligion: conscious 
service of tho Infinite Clod by keeping every lave ho has 
enacted into tho constitution of the Universe,—-sendee of 
Him by the normal use, discipline, development and dc- 
Kgiil of every limb of Cho body, every faculty of tho spirit, 
and ao of all tho powers wo possess. 

Tho other tendency is practical; hero tho man i:: em¬ 
ployed m acts of obedience to Heligion. Thu result; of this 
tendency is Morality. This alone is not Heligion itself, 
but one part of tho life Heligion demands. Thera may bo 
Morality deep and true with litllo or no purely religious 
consciousness, for a sharp analysis separates between tho 
religious and moral elements in a man,’ Morality is tho 
'■'harmony between man’s action and tho natural law of God. 
Xt is a part of Heligion which includes it ° m tho Sea her 
waves.” In its highest form Morality doubtless imnlies 
Heltgious emotions, but not necessarily the self-conscious¬ 
ness thereof. For though Piety, tho love of God, and 
Benevolence, the lovo of Man, do logically involve each 
other, yet experience shows that a man may see and ob¬ 
serve tho distinction between right and wrong, clearly and 
disinterestedly, without consciously feeling, as such, rever¬ 
ence. or lovo of God; that is, ho may bo truly moral up to 
a cortem point, without being consciously religious, though 
he cannot bo truly religions without at the same time being 
moral alto. But in a harmonious man, tho two aro prac¬ 
tically inseparable ns substance and form. Tho merely 
moral man, in tho actions, thoughts, and feelings which 
relate to his fellow-mortal, obeys tho eternal law of duty, 
revealed in his nature, as such, and from lovo of that law, 

i |S terat plaia that the cthkal etmeat in Mmj art not <Ha 

sa«»; at t«.«, the* -r: i* unlike m Mewory aau laagiaafioa, though, Hka 
Uifffe ‘hey tfti'ii hameaiotulj *t«a 5a wnjtt&ctisa. It i« tn*» caer.oi 
draw V li« Iwitrwn slim *r Sight aad H<k> nag, tat tin* inability to 

tfll wIkw wtc br^in* arttl the olhtr emit U ao arjpwwol agaJaU th< separata 
tuilcnoa of the fsenlsto thmwtrtafc. Se« Hast, Kcbgiun iauathalhdtf Gts&tan. 

Yeraunfit 2at! td. 1704, l'rtf. j>. sit., at «sj. fc'liU lUftjfiou ami 
jicKolity are Vj W i!:*U«“uishr4 bj tbsir <*ntrt rather than their eimuuftr*. 
ftat* ; b/ Uu'ir t?y* ttwra ilua their tintli. 
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frithout regard to its Author. Tho religious rnnn obeys, 
tho same law, but regard;? it ns tho will of God, One rents 
in tin law, tho other only in its Author. 1 

Nov,- in all forma of Religion there must bo a common 
clement which is tho same thing in each miuij not a simi¬ 
lar thing, but just tho same thing, different only in de¬ 
gree, not in kind, and in its direction towards ono or many 
objects, in both of which particulars it hi influenced in 
some measure byoxtcrn.nl circumstances. Then since men 
exist under most various conditions, and in widely tlifitmmfc 
degrees of civilization, it is plain that tho religious'consci¬ 
ousness must appear under various forms, accompanied 
with various doebrinos, as to tho number and nature of its 
Objects, tho Duties; with various rites, forms, and corc- 
monios, as it means to appease, propitiate, and servo these 
Objects; with various organizations, designed to nccom - 
pUsh tho purposes which it is supposed to demand; and, 
m short, with apparently various and even opponiV* effects 
upon lifo mid character. As nit men ore at bottom the 
jarao, but os no two nations or ages oro exactly mlko in 
character, circumstances, or development, so, therefore, 
though tho religious element bo tho same in all, wo must 
expect to find that its manifestations are never exactly 
alike in any two age* or nations, though they give tho 
same namo to their form of worship. If wo look still 
more minutely, wo seo that no two men are exactly dike 
in character, circumstances, and development, and there¬ 
fore that no two men can exhibit tjseir Religion in just tho 
same wav, though they kneel at tho same altar, and pro¬ 
nounce the same creed. From tho difference between men, 
it follows that there must bo as many different subjective 
conceptions of God, and forms of Religion, as there are 
men and women who think about God, and apply tkoir 
thoughts and feelings to lifo. Hence, though the religi¬ 
ous facility bo always the same in all, tho Doctrines of 
Religion, or theology; tho Forms of Religion, or mode of 
worship * and tho Practice of Religion, which k Morality,, 
cannot bo the same thing in any two men, though ono 
mother bore them, and they were educated in the same 
way. The conception wo form of God; our notion about 
J Sm 2£r Parker’* Tea Stnaotu, Senaom I. to V. 
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Man ; of tlio relation between him and God; of the duties 
which grow out of that relation, may be taken as the ex¬ 
ponent of all the man's thoughts, feelings, and life. They 
arc therefore alike the mensuro and the result of the total 
development of a man, an ago, or race. If these things 
are so, then, the phenomena of Religion—liko those of 
ocienee and Art—must vary from land to land, and ago to 
age, with the varying civilization of mankind j must bo 
one thing in New Zealand, and the first century, and 
something quite different in New England, and the fifty- 
ninth century. They mast bo ono thing in the wise man, 
and another in the foolish man. They must vary also in 
the same individual, for a man's wisdom, goodness, ami 
general character, affect the phenomena of his Religion. 
The Religion of the boy and the man, of Saul the youth, 
and Paul tho aged, how unlike they appear. The boy's 
prayer will not fill the man's heart; nor can the stripling 
son of Zebcdeo comprehend that devotion and life which 
Iks shall enjoy when he becomes the Saint mature in years. 


CHAPTER V, 


'rare tbf.bc great historical forms of religion. 


‘Loosing at the religious history of mankind, and espe¬ 
cially at that portion of the human race which has risen 
highest in the scale of progress, wo see that the various 
phenomena of Religion may, for the present pa. pose, bo 
summed up in three distinct classes or types, corre¬ 
sponding to three distinct degrees of civilization, and 
almost ^separable from them. These ore Feticujsm, Poly¬ 
theism, and Monotheism. But this classification is imper¬ 
fect, and wholly external, though of uso for tho present 
purpose. It must bo borne in mind that we never find a 
nation in which either mode prevails alone. _ Nothing is 
v truer than this, that minds of the same spiritual growth 
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sco tho smmo spiritual truth. Thus, a savnge Saint, living 
in a nation of Idolaters or Polytheists, worships the one 
true God, as Jesus of Nazareth has done. In a Christian 
land superstitious men may bo found, who are as much 
Idolaters as Nebuchadnezzar or Jeroboam. 

I. Fetichism denotes the worship of visible objects, ^ 
such, as beasts, birds, fish, insects, trees, mountains, the 
stars, the Rim, the moon, the earth, the sea, and air, as 
typos of tho infinite Spirit. It is the worship of Nature . 1 
It includes many forms of religious observances that pre¬ 
vailed widely in ancient days, and still continue, among 
savage tribes. It belongs to a period in the progress of 
tho individual, or society, when civilization is low, tho 
manners wild and barbarous, and the intellect acts in ig- 
noranco of the causes at work around it; when Man 
neither understands nature nor himself. Some writers 
suppose tho human race started at first with a pnro 
Theism ; for tho knowledge of truth, say they, must bo 
older than, the perception of error in this respect. It 
seems tho sentiment of Man would lead him to the o>rs 
God. Doubtless it would if the conditions of its highest 
action were perfectly fulfilled. But as this is not done in 
a state of ignorance and barbarism, therefore tho religious 
sentiment mistakes its object, and sometimes worships 
the symbol moro than tho thing it stands for. 

In this stage of growth, not only tho common objects 
above enumerated, but gems, metals, stones that fell from 
heaven , 1 images, carved bits of wood, stuffed skins of 

1 It will probably be denied bv come, that these objects were worshipped 63 
symbols of the Deity. It scents, however, that cren the most *avago nation* re- 
gardsd their Hols only as Tvpes of find. On this subject, »e Constant, Reli¬ 
gion, &c., Pans, 1S24, 6 mb. Svo; Philip Van Hmburg Drauwer. Histoirs 
do la Civilisation morale ct rtligictsse des drew, £c., Gromngtu*, 1S33—42, $ 
vole. Srn, Yol. II. Ch. IX. X. ct alibi; Oldendorp, Gtsehiehte der Misd<m— 
attf—St Thomas, Bsrby. 1777, p. 31S, tt susp; Du Culte das Diem fet¬ 
iches [par Do Breast*, Paris], 1770, t ml. ISmo; Movers, Untmuchung fiber 
die Religion and der Ooithcitrn der Pbbnizier, Bonn, 1841, 2 vol*. 8m; 
Comte, Cours do Philosophic positive, Vol. V.; Stuhr, Allg. Ccsch. der Iieli- 
gionribrach, Berlin, 1S3S, 2 rob. Sro; Mrimers, ubi supra; and the numerous 
Recount* of tho savage nations, by missionaries, traveller*, &c. Callin, ubi su¬ 
pra, Vol. I. p. 25, ot «q., p. 88. ct «q., p. 156, et s to. Y 
- 3 These arc called Hurt glia by tho [earnest. Cyhele tm wor¬ 

shipped in the form of a blech stone, in Asia Minor. Theophrast. Chant ct. 16. 
Lucian, PieudoniiRt. v 30. The ancient I-sphnders alto worshipped largo 
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beasts, like the mtdicinc-hatjs of the North-Amoricnu In¬ 
dians, are reckoned as divinities, and so became objects of 
adoration . 1 But in this case ti.o visiblo object is idealized ; 
not worshipped as tk? brute thing it really is, but as fcho 
typo and symbol of (h-d. Nature is an Apparition of tho 
Deity, God in a mask. Brute matter was iiove^ an object 
of adoration. Thus tho Egyptians who worshipped iho 
Crocodile, did not worship it as a Crocodile, but as a sym¬ 
bol of God, ">ui appropriate one/' says Plutarch, "for it 
alano, cf all animals, has no tonguo, and God needs nono 
to speak his power and glory." Similar causes, it may be, 
led to tho worship of other animals. Thus the Hawk was 
a typo of divine foresight; tho Bull of strength ; tho Ser¬ 
pent of mystery. Tho Savage did not worship tho Buffalo, 
put tho Manitou cf all Buffaloes, the universal cause of 
each particular effect. Still more, there is something mys¬ 
terious about tho animals. Their instinctivo knowledge of 
coming storms, and other events; the wondrous foresight 
of the Beaver, tho Bee; tho sagacity of the Dog; tho 
obscurity attending nil thrr emotions, helped, no doubt, 
to procure them a place among powers greater than human. 
It is tho Unknown which men worship in common things; 
at this stage, man, whose emotions aro understood, is 
never an object of adoration . 3 

Fetichism is tho infancy of Religion. Here tho religious 

stones culled SriUh. Sets Scheffer’s I«npplancl. In the lime of Pausaam., at 
Thors?, in Achaia, there were nearly thirty square stones, called by the names of 
the Gods, and worshipped. Opp., ed. laps. 1S33, Vol. II. Lib. vii. ch. 22, p. 
G1S. llough stones, in? adds, formerly received divine honours umvemllr m 
Greece. The. erection of such is forbidden in l^crit. xsri. 1, ct al. On this form 
of worship, see tome curious fact? collected by Michelet, Hist, de France, I.iv. 
I. EclaircUtetuenU, Oeuvres, Ed. Bruxelles, 1510, Tom. III. p. 51, 65. SI, 
C«q. 03 (note i.). Tho erection of lUuiytia is forbidden by ter oral councils of 
the Church, c. g. C. Artist, II. Can. 23; C. Autom&d. Can. 3; C. Tiki. XII. 
Can. 11. 

1 See OJlio, ubi supra. See also Legis, Fundgruben des Alton Nordcns, 
Leip., 1S29, 2 vole. Svo, and bis Aikuoa, iforditehe und Ncrd-Stowbche My- 
thologie, Lcip., 1831, VoL I, Sro. Moat?, Gesclrithle dr Httdtnthums in 
Nordlichca Europa, Lcip., 1822,2 vols. Svo. See Grimm, BeuUeho Mythologic, 
Gfitt. 1835, for this worship or Katuns in the North. 

3 Bat see the cutises of Animal worship assigned by Died. Sic. Lib. I. p. 70, 
ed. lUiodotnaa; the remarks of Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, Tusc. Y. ct al.; Plu¬ 
tarch, De Iridc et Orir., p. 72, ct s*q., et al.; Wilkinson, Manner*, &c., of An¬ 
cient Egypt, 2nd Series, Yol. L p. 104, t*q., and Porphyry, Do A bat. IY. 9, 
cited by him. Jean Paul saym that “in tho beast men gee tho Isis-vtil of a 
Deity," a thought which Hegel baa expanded in his Philos, dor Edigian. See 
Creuuer, Symbol. 3rd ed. Yot I. p. 30, ct teq. 
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consciousness is still in the arras of rtulu, savago life, ’.vliero 
sensation prevails over reflection. It is a deification of Na¬ 
ture, ;f All is God, but God himself.” It loses the Infinite 
in tho finite j worships live creature more than the Creator. 
Its lowest form—for in this lowest deep there is a lower 
deep—is tho worship of beasts; the highest tho sublime, 
but deceitful, reverence which the old Sabtean paid tho 
host of Heaven, or which some Grecian or Indian philoso¬ 
pher offered to the Universe personified, and called Pan, 
or Brahma. Then all tho mass of created things was a 
Fetiche. God was worshipped in a sublime and dovoufc, 
but bewildering, Pantheism. He was not considered as 
distinct from tho Universe. Pantheism and Fotichkm aro 
nearly allied . 1 

In tho lowest form of this worship, so far as wo can 
gather from the savage tribes, each individual has his own 
peculiar Fetiche, n beast, an image, a stone, a mountain, 
or a star, a concrete and visible typo of God. For it seems 
in this state that all, or most, external things, are sup¬ 
posed to have a lifo analogous in kind to ours, but more 
or less intense in degree. Tho concrete form is but tho 
veil of God, like that before Isis in Egypt. There aro no 
priests, for each man lias access to lus own Deity at will. 
Worship and prayer are personal, and without mediators. 
The ago of the priesthood, as a distinct class, has not 
come. Worship is entirely free; there is no rite, estab- 

* In consequence of the opinion in fttichlriic nations, that external thing’s 
hat© a mysterious life. M. Comte, ubi supra, Yol. V. p. 30, et seq., dU-mrtr* 
tints* of tt in mimtslt. When a savage, a child, or a dog, first heart n watch 
tick, each suppoKS it endowed with life, u whence multi, by natural «»«- 
a Fetichum, which, at bottom, is common to all three !'* Here he con¬ 
found* the «jrn with the esnor. 

nitty has a curious passage in which ho ascribes to the Elephant JEquitaj, 
Ikiigio' quoqtaa Sideram; Seiisqucas Luiue Yeneratio. Nat. IriiiC, Lib. VIII,eh. 
1. The notion that beasts had a moral sente appears frequently among the an¬ 
dante. Ulnian says jus naturals is common to ail animals. Origan says that 
Cels us taught that there was no difference between the Soul of a man and that 
of Em met*, Bees, &£,, lib. II. Cels. Coat. Clement of ilex. (Stromt. VI. 14, 
p. 705, 700, «L Better) says God gave tho Heathen the sun, moon, and ttanj, 
that they might worship them, such worship being the war to that of God hira- 
«*lf. Perhaps ho was led to this opinion by following the LXX. in Deal. iv. 10. 

Petiehura continued in Europe long after the introduction of Christianity. 
The councils of the Church forbid its various forms in numerous decrees, «. g. 
C. fury, II. Can. 22; C. AtUoisind. Can. 1.4; C. Qmttktsi. Can, 62, 65, 70; 
AV&n. Can. 15; C. Itethomag. Cau. 4, K. See in Stiudlm, Gsech. Theol. 
mm. 371,«t«q. 



Hahed and fixed, Public theological doctrines are not ye4 
formed. There uro no mysteries in which each may not 
fslmro, 

Tliis state of Fetich ism continues as long as Mnn is in 
the gross btato of ignorance which renders it possible. 
Next, as the power of abstraction and generalization be¬ 
comes enlarged, and the qualities of external nature are 
understood, them am concrete and visible Gods for the 
Family; next for tho Tribe; then for the Nation. But 
their power is supposed to bo limited within certain 
bounds. A subsequent generalization gives nn invisible 
but still concrete Deity for each department of Nature— 
tho earth, the sea, the sky. 

Now as soon as there is a Fetiche for tho family, or tho 
tribe, a mediator becomes needed to interpret tho will and 
insum the favour of that- Fetiche, to bring iwm, or plenty, 
or success, and to avert impending evils. Such are tho 
angckoks of the Ksqtmnnux, tho mcMcine-men of tho Mau¬ 
dlins, the ju/rfjlers of tho Negroes. Th ’-u a priesthood 
gradually springs up, at first possessing none but spiritual 
powers; at length it surrounds its God with mysteries; 
excludes him from tho public eye; establishes forms, sacri¬ 
fices, and doctrines; limits access to the Gods; becomes 
tyrannical; aspires after politics; power; and founds a 
theocracy, the worst of despotisms, tho earliest, and tho 
most lasting. 1 Still it 1ms occupied a high and indispens¬ 
able position in tho development of the human race. 
v Tho highest form of Fetichism is the worship of tho 
stars, or of tho uni versed Here it easily branches off into 
Polytheism. Indeed, it is impossible to tell where ono 
begins and tho other ends, for traces of each of the three 
forms arc found in all tho others; tho two must be dis¬ 
tinguished by their centre, not their circumference. Tho 

J See at the cad of Hodges’s “Elihu.” Londew, 1750, 1 vol. 4to, a 
sinking Acemuat of tho manner in which religions form* arc established, taken 
from a French publication which wm burned by the common hangman at I’arti, 
fk« aho oa the establishment and influent* of the priesthood upon religion, 
•Constant, «bi sup., Yd. II. I.ir. iii. iv„ Vol. IV. jmrim. His judgment of 
the priesthood, though often jttti, is sometime* two ##m*. Comic, tslri sup:, 
Vol. V. p. 57, el ret;. On the prWthowl among sarage nations, see Pritchard, 
-tili sup., Voi. I. n. 206, ft mp; Weiners, ubi sup., Vol. II. p. e$1-— 602 . 

5 Sea StraW# remarkable account of the rrorshtp of the Ancient Pcrmni. 
4>pp. <d. Siehcnkets, Vol. Y». lib, xv. $ 18. p. 221. $c« too the remark* of 
Herbert, De Heligioce Gentilitium, AmiL 1053,1 vol. lUt r Ch. II., XIY., et?J. 
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Great SriRiT is worshipped, perhaps, in nil stages of Feti¬ 
ch rim. Tho Fetiche and the Mauitou, visible types, are 
not tho Great. Spirit. But even in tho worship of many 
Gods, or of oxe alone, traces of tho ruder form still linger. 
Tho Fetiche of the individual is preserved in tho Amulet, 
worn as a charm ; in tho figure of an animal painted on 
the dress, tho armour, or the flesh of the worshipper. Tho 
Family Fetiche survives in tho household Gods; tho Pe¬ 
nates of tho Romans; the Teraphim of Laban ; the Idol of 
Micnh. The Fetiche of the Tribe sti’? liv ._■« in tho Lares 
of the Roman; in the patron God of Grecian people; 
in some animal treated with great respect, or idealized in 
art, as tho Bull Apis, the brazen Serpent, Horses conse¬ 
crated to the Sun in Solomon’s Temple; 1 in an imago of 
Deity, like the old wooden statues of Minerva, always re¬ 
ligiously kept, or the magnificent figures of tho Gods in 
marble, ivory, or gold, the productions of maturest art; 
in somo chosen symbol, the Palladium, the An cilia, tho 
A.rk of the Covenant. The Fetiche of the Nation, almost 
inseparably connected with the former, is still remembered 
in the mystical Cherubim and Most Holy Place among 
the Jews; in tho Olympian Jove of Greece, and tho Capi- 
toline Jupiter of Home ; in tho imago of u the Great God¬ 
dess Diana, which fell down from Jupiter.” It appears 
.also in reverence for particular places formerly deemed tho 
local and exclusive residence of the Fetiche,—such as tho 
Caaba at Mecca; Hebron, Moriah, and Bethel in Judea; 
Delphi in Greece, and the great gathering places of tho 
North-men in Europe, spots deemed holy by tho super¬ 
stitious oven now, and therefore made tho site of Christian 
Churches. 3 

Other and more general vestiges of Fetrihism remain in 
tho popular superstitions; in tho belief of signs, omens, 

1 Yatke, BiblUehe Theologie, Berlin, 1835. Yol. I., attempt* to trace out tie 
connection of Fetich ism with the Jewish ritual. 

5 8#e Mona, ubi supra, Yol, I. p. 2.3, et *e<q,,p. 43, et g«a., p. 113. et *«)., p. 
2iS, et see}., anti cbewhcrc. Wilkinson, ubi sun. Yol. I., Ch. xii.; Yol. II. On. 
ii. and xiv. Hia theory, kowevtr, differs widely from the above. Whatever 
win* extraordinary was deemed eminently divine. Thus with the flebrtw* a 

? rsat cedar was Inc ttdtrr cf <7«d, Other nations had their De-wa-dA-ra, God 
imber, &e. Grimm, Peuteehu Mylho-logie, p. 41, et aoq. Lucan, Phw* 
tab, Lib. HI. 350, et *«}. MithridMos, at the siege of Patara, dared not rut 
down the sacred tn«. Appfon, De Bello Milh. Ch. XXYII. Opp. e*l Ekhwcig- 
hauaer, I. p. GT9, 6S0. 

■3 a 
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auguries, divine don by the flight- of bird??, and other ncci- 
dvnt:d occurrences; in iho notion that unusual events, 
thunder, and earthquakes, and pestilence, are peculiar 
muni festal'on.s of God; that he is more specially present 
in a certain place, us a church, or lime, as the sabbath, or 
the hour of death; is pleased with actions not natural, 
fmerilieea, fasts, penance, and iho like. 1 Perhaps no form 
of religion has yet been adopted which has not the stain 
of h’etichism upon it. The popular Christian theology is 
full of it. Tim names of the constellations arc records of 
Fetichism that will long enoured 

Under this form Kuligion lms the smallest sound in¬ 
fluence upon life; the religions does not aid the moral 
element. 9 The supposed demands of Kcligion seem capri¬ 
cious to the last degree, unnatural and absurd. The im¬ 
perfect priesthood of necromancers and jugglers,—which 
belongs to this period,—enhances the evil by multiplying 
rites ; encouraging asceticism ; laying heavy burden?! upon 
tho people; demanding odious mutilations and horrible 
sacrifices, often of human victims, in tho name of God, and 
in helping to keep Heligion in its infant state, by forbid¬ 
ding tho .secular eye to look upon its mysterious jugglery, 
and prohibiting the banns between Faith and Knowledge. 
Still this class, devoted to speculation and study, does 
great immediate service to the nice, by promoting science 
and art, and indirectly and against its will contributes to 
overturn the form it designs to support. Tho priesthood 
comes unavoidably.* 

In r. low form of Fetichism, a Law of Nature seems 
scarce ever recognized. All things are thought to have a 
life of their own ; all phenomena, growth, decay, and re¬ 
production. Tho seasons of tho year, tho changes in tho 

1 The great religions festival# of the Christian*, Yule and Enter, are easily 
traces! b#ek to inch an recast-sti, at lost to anslejjou* festivals of fetichUtic or 
polytheistic people. The festival of John the Baptist must be put in thU class. 
Bee some (Snails on thU subject in a very poor book of Nark's, Der Myrtageg, 
kc. 

3 See Cmiiser, Symbolik und ^Mylhohsfie, 3rd ed. Yol. I. p. 30, et wj. 

5 The Guayeam Indians of South America put to death all children born 
before the 20th rear of their mother. Bartlett'#' Progress* of Ethnologr, N*. V. 
1817. p. 23. 

* 8*e tho remark# of Lafltsu, Hour* tie* saturate* Ataerifjttsmi, Ac., 2 toU. 
Ud, Pari*, 1731, Yol. I. p. 103~135. His work is auu.iia.gly superficial, but 
contain* now and then a good thing. 
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gkv, ami similar things, depend on tho caprice of tho 
Deities. The jugglers can make it. re-'n ; a witch can split 
tho moon; a magician heal tho sick. Law is resolved into 
nhHide. Tho most cunning men, .. *o understand the 
Lavs of Nature better than others, aro miracle-workers, 
magicians, priests, necromancers, astr ologers, soothsayers, 
physicians, general mediators and interpreters of the Gods; 
as the Menuhins called them " great, medicine-men.'” 1 

Then as uen experience both joy and grief, pain and 
pleasure, and as they are too rude in thought to see tlu.A 
both aro but different phases of the same thing, and aflltc- 
tion is but success in a mask, it is supposed they cannot 
bo tho work of the same Divinity. Henco comes the urido 
division into good and evil Gods, a distinction found in all 
religions, and carefully preserved in the theological doc¬ 
trines of the Christian Church. Worship is paid both to 
the good and evil Deity. A sacrifice is offered to avert 
tho wrath of the one, and secure the favour of tho other. 
Tho sacrifice corresponds to the character ascribed to tho 
Deity, and this depends again on tho national and personal 
character of tho devotee.' 

Now in that stage of civilisation where every man has, 
his own personal Deity, and no two perhaps tho same, tho 
bond that unites man to man is exceedingly slight. Kr.ch 
man’s lumd is, in some measure, against his brother’s. 
Opposition, or unlikcness, among tho Gods, leads to hos¬ 
tility among men. Thus family is amp d against family, 
tribe against tribe, nation against nation, because the 
peculiar God of tho one family*, tribe, or nation, is deemed 
hostile to all others. Therefore among cruul nations, 
whoso Gods of course aro conceived of as cruel, tho most 

1 Mr. CV.Hu, uni sup., relate* antedates that illustrate the stats of thought 
an4 feeling in the state of Fetich ism. Mach also may he found in Maife* Polo's 
Travels in the Ik-tsm part* of the World, I/mdoti, ISIS, and in Mar*-lea'a 
Notes to that edition. The early Voyagers, likewise, are full of facts that be¬ 
long here. 

. * The worship of nil brings Iz a curious phenomenon in human historr. The 
literature of the subject is copious and instructive. Some famous tacts think tho 
exist* ,o& of the Devil causal be found out by the light of Nature and unaided 
lUawa; others make it » doctrine of natural religion. think him In¬ 

capable of Atheism, though only a jpwmfa/tr* Abut. The doctrine is a disgrace 
to the Christian Church, and well fitted to excite the disgust of thinking and 
pious men. But use what may be said for the doctrine by .Mayer, II Uterus I)i,a- 
(>oli, 2nd edition, 1780. !s« lb? literature in Yfegwheiuer, Institutional, 

§ 104, 105. 

3 • 
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acceptable sacrifice to the Feticho is tho blood of his ene¬ 
mies. A stranger whom accident or design brings to the 
devote© is a choice offering. Tho Saint is a murderer. 
War is a constant and normal state of mtm, not an excep¬ 
tion &s it afterwards becomes ; the captives are sacrificed 
as a matter of course. The energies of the nice are de¬ 
voted to destruction ; not to creative industry. It is tho 
business of t» man to war; of a slave and o woman, io till 
the soil. Tho fancied God guides tho deepening battle; 
presides over tho butchery, and canonizes the bloody hand. 
He is tho God of Battles, teaches men to war, inspires 
them to fight. 

It is, unfortunately, but too easy to find historical veri¬ 
fications of this phaso of human nature. The Jews, in 
their early and remarkable passage from Fetichism to 
Polytheism and Monotheism—if wo may trust the tale — 
resolve to exterminate all tho Canaauifes, millions of men, 
unoffending and peaceful, because the two nations wor¬ 
shipped different Gods, and Jehovah, the peculiar Deity of 
the Jews, a jealous God, demanded the destruction o. tho 
other nation, who did not worship him. Men, women, 
and children must be slain.’ The Spaniards found canni¬ 
balism in tho name of God, prevailing at Mexico, and else¬ 
where. In our day it still continues in the South Sea 
Islands, under forms horrible almost as of old in the Holy 
Land. 3 

But the intense demands which war makes on all tho 
energies of men help to unfold the thinking faculty, to 
elevate the race and thus indirectly to promote truer no- 

» Sts a dreadful example of human sacrifice ia 2 Kings iii. 27. This pre¬ 
vailed in many parts of America ■when first discovered by the Christians, win 
continued it in a ditfereat form, not offering to God but Mammon. Sts Ban¬ 
croft, Hit torr of the United States, Voi. Ilf. p. 29G, 297, for some form* of this. 
The whole of Chan. XXII. U replete with philosophical and historical instruc¬ 
tion, and one of the most valuable and brilliant even in that series of shining 

i On this p-iwage in human history, see Comte, Yol. V. p. 90, et asq. t p. 132, 
el *m., and p. 156, el kvj. 

Seo P. W. Chiliani, Die Menschcn-Onf. dsr aika.Hebrikr, XUrraberg, 1S42, 
1 voj, Sro. He strongly maintain* that'human sacrifice wa* not forbidden by 
iloaesr, bat continued a legal and essential part of the national worship till the 
separation of the two kingdom*. Vestiges of this he thinks appear in ths conse¬ 
cration of the finrt-bernfin circumcision, in the Paschal Lamb, ire. Ac. He 
cites many curious facts. See p. 37G. Daamcr Gchwmirt* dcs Chnrilieheti 
Allarthmas, Haatb. 18-17, ch. 3, 5, 9—16, 74, et ah 
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firms of Religion. Thus War, cruel and hideous monster 
as ho is, lias yet rocked Art and Science in his bloody 
arms. God makes the wrath of man to praise him; 

" From Ksmbvg mi V.iU etlucing 
Atui taller stance r.-iiift, sad bitWr tliH 
In infinite pr»j;r*i.»i.3n." 

As e'\’i!izn..\,n goes forward in this rough way, the voice 
of humanity begins to speak more loudly. Morality is 
wedded to Religion, and a new’ progeny is born to bless 
the world. It begins to bo felt that if the captive consents 
to serve his conqueror's God, the service will bp more 
acceptable than his death. Hence he is spared; stilt 
worships his own Deity perhaps, but confesses the superi¬ 
ority of the victorious God. The God of the conquered 
party becom.es a Devil, or a strange God., or a servant of 
the controlling Deity. Thus the Gibeonites and the Ho¬ 
le ts who-once would have been sacrificed to the conquer¬ 
ing God, became hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
the Hebrew's and the .Spartans, and served to develops the 
directly useful and creative faculties of man. The Gods 
demand the service, not the life-blood, of the stranger ami 
captive. No doubt- the anointed priesthood opposed this 
refinement with a “ Thus saith the Lord/' and condemned 
such as received the blessing of men ready to perish. But 
it would not. do. Samuel hews Agag in pieces, though 
Saul would have saved him; but the days of Samuel also 
are numbered, and the theocratic power pales its ineffec¬ 
tual ray before a rising light. 

II. PoiiYTHKiSM is the next stage in the religious deve¬ 
lopment of mankind. Here reflection begins to predomin¬ 
ate over sensation. As the laws of Nature, the habits and 
organization of animals, begin to be understood, they 
cease to represent the true object of worship. No man 
ever deified Weight and Solicit}'. But as men change 
slowly from form to form, and more slowly still from the 
form to the substance, coarse and material Fetich ism must 
be idealized before it could pass aw-ay. No doubt men, for 
the sako of example, bowed to the old stock and stone 
when they knew an idol was nothing. It might offend 
the weak to give up tho lie all at once. 
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Polytheiffra is tho worship of mai.y Gods without the 
worship of animals. It nv.y bo referred to two sources, 
worship <;f thu .Powers of material nature and of the 
Powers of spiritual nature. Its history is that of a con¬ 
flict between the two. 1 In tho earliest epoch of Greek 
Polytheism, tho former prevails; the latter at a subse¬ 
quent period. The early deities are children of tho Earth, 
the Sky, the Ocean. These objects themselves arc Gods. 3 
In a word, the Saturnian Gods of the older mythology arc 
deified powers of Nature: but in the mythology of tho 
later philosophers, it is absolute spiritual power that 
rules tho world from the top of Olympus, and tho 
subordinate deities aro tho spiritual faculties of Man 
personified and embellished. 3 Matter, no longer wor¬ 
shipped, is passi/e, powerless, and dishonoured. The 
animals are driven off from Olympus. Man is idealized 
and worshipped. Tho Supremo wears the personality 
of men. Anthropomorphism takes tho place of a deifica¬ 
tion of Nature. The popular Gods aro of tho same origin 
as their worshippers, born, nursed, bred, but immortal 
and not growing old.* They are married liko men 
and women, and become parents. They preside over 
each department of Nature find each province of art.* 
Pluto rules over the abodes of the departed; Neptuno 

* In what relate* to this subject, I shall consider Polytheism a* it appeared to 
the great mas* of its votaries. Its meet obvious phenomena are the roost 
rateable. Some, as Bryant, take the speculations of naturalists and nuke it only 
a system of Physics: others, as Cudwarth, following the refinements of later 
philosophers, vfould prove it to he a system of Monotheism in disguise. But to 
ilia mars Apollo was not tho San nor the beautiful influence of God, whatso¬ 
ever he might appear to the mystic sage. 

5 Julius Finaicus maintains that tho heathen deities were simply deified natural 
objects- Be Error® prof. EeUgionutn, Ch. I.—V. But Clement of Alexandria 
more wisely refers them to seven distinct sources. Cohortaiio nd Rente*, Opp. 
I., ed- Bolter, p. 21, 22. Earth and Heaven aro the oldest Gods of Greece. 

3 -See for example the contest of Eros end Anacreon, Cara. XIV. p. is, 19, 
©d. Mobius. 

4 See Hcyne, Excursus YIIL, in Iliad, I. 494, p-1S9; Hegel, Philosophic 
der It el, Vol II. p. 96—141; Werke, Vol XIL; Pindar, Nero. VI. I, et sesj., 
Olymp. XII. et sen., Ac. 

» See Aristotle, Metaphysica, Opp., ©d. Baker, Oxford, 1837, VIII. lib. XL 
| S, p. 2-33, et sea. In the old Pelagic Polytheism, it sterna there wero no 
proper names for the individual Gods. The general term (rods was all. Hero¬ 
dotus, Lib. IL ch. <52, Opp., ed, Bachr., I. p, 606, etseq, Plato mentions the 
two ehu&t of Gods, one derived from tho unnMp of Nature, the other from 
that of xstn. Legs. Lib. XI., Opp. cd. Ast. VII. p. 344. Bee Plutarch cited 
la Eusebius, P. E. Ill 1, p. 67, Vera. Lat., ed. 1679. 
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over the ocean ; Jovo over the land and sky. Ono divini¬ 
ty waken tho olive and the com, another has charge of 
tho vine. Ono guides the dav from his chariot with 
golden wheels. A sister Deity walks in brightness 
through tho nocturnal sky. A fountain' in tho shade, a 
brook leaping down live hills, or curling through tho 
plains; u mountain walled with savago rocks; a seques¬ 
tered vale fringed with romantic tree**.-—each was tho 
residence of a God. Demons dwelt in dark caves, and 
shook tho woods at night with hideous rout, breaking 
even tho cedars. They sat on tho rocks—fail’ virgins 
above tho water, but hideous shapes below—to. .decoy 
sailors to their destruction. Tho mysterious sounds of 
Nature, tho religious music of tho wind playing among 
tho pinc3 at eventide, or stirring tho hot palm tree at 
noonday, was the melody of tho God of sounds. 1 A beau¬ 
tiful form of man or woman was a shrino of God. 3 Tho 
storms had a deity. Witches rodo tho rack of night. A 
God offended roused nations to war, or drovo Ulysses 
over many lands. A pestilence, drought, famine, inunda¬ 
tion, an army of locusts was tho special work of a God.* 

1 See the beautiful lines of "Wordsworth, Excursion, Boston, 1S24, Book IV. 
p. 130, et ssq. Sew also CmUw, ubi sup., Yot. I, p. 8—29. 

* Sc® Herodotus, V. 47. '1 he Greeks erected an altar on Use gtave of i'hi- 
lippos, the most beautiful of tho Greeks, and offered sacrifice. See WaeLsmuib, 
Antiquities of Greece, Yot. II. 2, p. 215, on tho general adoration of Beauty 
amongst the Greeks. Hegel calls this worship the Mdigion of lUamy. 
Phil, der Religion, Yol. II. p. 96, ct e«j. National character marks the reli¬ 
gions form. 

s A dUetmt trass sometimes personified and worshipped, as Fever at Romp. 
See JBIiaa, Var. Ilist. XII. 11, p. 734, etseq., ed. Groaovius; Valerias Maxi¬ 
mus, Lib. II. Ck. Y. 6, Yol. I. p. 120, et eco., ed. Hose. Some say » certain 
ruin at Tivoli is the remnant of a Temple to Turn*, a cough. Cicero speaks of 
a temple to iwr on the Palatine. Rat. Deoruni, III. 15, Opp. ed. Lemurs, 
XII. ». 333, where see the note. Kero erected a monument to the Manes of a 
crystal vase that got broken. Temples were erected to Sham* and Impudent*, 
Jratr, Jkr.th, laughter, and Gluttony, among the Heathen, ns shrines to the 
Saints among Christians. Fa manias, Lib. IV. Cb. XVII., says, the Athenians 
alone of all tho Greek* had a Temple for Mo&sly anti Mercy. See, however, 
the ingenious remark of Cousin, Journal dta Satan*, March, 1835, p. 136, ct 
Beq., and Creutserhs anitnatlverstons thereon, ubi yap. Yd. t. p. 135,136. Brou¬ 
wer, Vol. I. p. 357. In India, each natural object is the scat of a God. But 
in Greece the worship of nature passed into the higher form/ Sea some fanciful 
remarks of Hermann on the most ancient mythology of the Greeks in his Opus¬ 
cule, Yol II. p. 167. It is a noticeable fact that some of the old Polytheistic 
theogonics spoke of a graduotsind preyrt.txii'i &<rckpmsn-.! of the God* ; the treater 
keeps oven pace with the crosn'es. The explanation of a fact eo singular gat tha 
edf-coatrudictory opinion that tho Infinite u not always tbs same may bo found 
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No ship is called by tho name of Glaucua because ho of¬ 
fended a deity. 1 

Arts also have their patron divinity. Phcobus-Apollo 
inspires tho Poet and Artist; tho Muses—Daughters of 
Memory and Jove—firo the bosom from their golden urn 
of truth;* Thor, Arcs, Mars, have power in war; a sober 
virgin-goddess directs the useful arts of life; a deity pre¬ 
sides over agriculture, the labours of the smith, the shep¬ 
herd, tho weaver, and each art of Man. Ho defends men 
engaged in theso concerns. Evciy nation, city, or family 
has its favourite God—a. Zeus, Athena, Juno, Odin, Baal, 
Jehovah, Osiris, or Melkartha, who is supposed to be par¬ 
tial to tho nation winch is his “chosen people.” Now 
perhaps no nation ever believed in many separate, inde¬ 
pendent, absolute deities. All the Gods are not of equal 
might. Ono is King of all, tho God of Gods, who holds 
ihu others with an iron sway. Sometimes he is tho All- 
Father; sometimes the All-Fate, which, in some ages, 
seems to be made a substitute for the ono true God. 5 iSich 
nation thinks its own chief God greater than the Gods of 
all other nations; or, in time of war, seeks to seduce the 
hostile Gods by sacrifice, promise of temples and cere- 

in tut history of Airman ronerptions of Get], for these are necessarily progrmive. 
Sec Aristotle, Melapbytica, XIV. p. 1000, ai scq., Opp. II., cd. natal, Par. 
1629. See Hesiod’# Theogoay everywhere, tint’; note the progress of the divine 
tpttia from Chaos and Earth to the moral divinities, Eunomia, Dike, Eirene, 
o.c. In ftORM of the Oriental thcotroniw, the rule was inverted, the first emenu* 
lien was the best. See "Warton, History of English Poetry, Loud. 132-4, Yol. 
X., Pref. by the Editor. 

' Herodotus lib. VI. 86, relate* the beautiful story of Glaucus, so full of 
moral truth. 0-osisart with it, Zcchartah v. 3, 4, Job xv. f.G, « tcq., xriii. 
«i seq., where the tome beautiful and natural sentiment appears. 

J ike tho strange pantheistic account of the origin and history of Gods snd 
all things in the Orphic poems and Mythology, 'ihese h~ve been collected and 
treated of with great discrimination by Lohecfc, Aglaopbamux-, Vol. I. p. 473, et 
icq. See the more summary account in Brandts, Gcscbichte dcr Philosophic, 
Vol. I. p. 60, ct tM. There are tome valuable thoughts in Creutxcr’s Xtertcw 
of the new edition of Conwiut, He Nat. Dcerum, in Theol. Stud, und Kriliken 
fur 1846, p. 203, el te^. 

* Men cunt believe u» somewhat that to them is Absolut*; if their concep¬ 
tion of the Deity be imperfect, they unavoidably retreat to a somewhat Superior 
to the Deity. Thus for every detect in the popular conception of Zeus, some 
new power Is added to Pat*. '* It is impossible even for God to escape Fate," 
said Herodotus. Sec ttto C'tdworth, Ch. 1. $ l—3, Zeuopbans* makes a sharp 
distinction between God find the Gods. See in Clem. Alex. Strom. V. p. 601, 
and she remarks of Braradis, ubi sup., Vol. I. p. 361, ct seq. not*; see also 
Vol. II. p. 3-40, ct scq. See loo Cornutus (or Phurnulus) Be Nat. Deorarn m 
Gale, Opusc. Mythologies, Ac., Ann’.. 16S3. 
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monies, a pilgrimage, or a vow. Tims the Romans invoked 
the Gods of their enemy to como out of tho beleaguered 
city, and join with them, the conquerors of the world. The 
Gods were to be had at a bargain. Jacob drives a trade 
with Eiohim; tho God receives a human service as ade¬ 
quate return for his own divino service. 1 * The promise of 
each is only “ for value received.” 

In this stage of religious development each Deity doc3 
not answer to the Idea of God, as mentioned above; it i3 
not tho Being of infinite power, wisdom, and love. Nei¬ 
ther the Zeus of the Iliad, nor the Elohirn of Genesis, nor 
the Jupiter of the Pharsalia, nor even the Jehovah of the 
Jewish Prophets, is always this. A transient and complex 
conception takes the piace of the eternal Idea of God. 
Hence his limitations; those of a man. Jehovah is narrow; 
Zens is licentious; Hermes will lie and steal; Juno is a 
shrew. 3 

The Gods of polytheistic nations are in part deified men. 3 
Tho actions of many men, of different ages and countries, 
are united into one man’s achievement, and we have a 
Hercules, or an Apollo, a thrice-grcat Hermes, a Jupiter, 
or an Odin. The inventors of useful arts, as agriculture, 
navigation; of the plough, the loom, laws, fire, and letters, 
subsequently became Gods. Great men, wise men, good 
men, were honoured while living; they are deified when 
they decease. As they judged or governed the living once, so 
now the dead. Their actions are idealized; the good lives 
after them; their faults aro buried. Statues, altars, tem¬ 
ples are erected to them. He who was first honoured as 
a man is now worshipped as a God. 4 To these personal 
deities aro added the attributes of tho old Fetiches, and 
still moro the powers of Nature. The attributes of the 
moon, tho sun, the lightning, the ocean, or tho stars aro 

1 Genesis xxviii. 10—22. 

3 Sermons of Theism, &e. Sermon III. end IT. 

3 TenuUum, De Anima, Ch. 33. Sec Msiners, ubi tup., Vol. I. n. 290, et 
i«|.; Pindar, Otymp. II. OS, ct seq., ed Diaen., and his remarks, Vol. II. p. 36, 
« seq. This Anthropomorphism took various forms vn Greece, Egvpt, and 
India. In the former it was tho dotation of a man to th* God* ; in the latter 
the dmctnt of a God to men. This feature of Oriental wor*Vi'n furnishes a fruit¬ 
ful hint as to the origin of the doctrine of tf>* Inoormtion and it* value. The 
doctrine of some Christian* unite.* the two in the (W-man. 

*. See the origin of Idotairv bid down in T,'i«iom of Solomon, Ch. sir. 
17—19. Warburton, Divine Legation, Hook Y. § it [iii.] 
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transferred to a personal being, conceived as a man. To 
be made strong ho is made monstrous, with many hands, 
or heads. In a polytheistic nation, if we trace tho history 
of tho popular conception of any God, that of Zeus among 
the Grecians, for examp to, wo seo a gradual advance, till 
their highest God becomes their conception of the Abso¬ 
lute. Then tho others are insignificant j merely his serv¬ 
ants ; like colonels and corporals in an army, they are 
parts of his state machinery. The passngo to Monotheism 
ss then easy. 1 Tho spiritual leaders of overy nation,— 
obedient s mis into whom tho spirit enters and makes them 
Sons of Gad and prophets,—see tho meaning which tho 
popular notion hides; they expose what is false, proclaim 
tho eternal truth, and as their recompense are stoned, 
exiled, or slain. But tho march of mankind is over the 
tombs of tho prophets. Tho world is saved only by cruci¬ 
fied redeemers. The truth is not silenced with Aristotle; 
nor exiled with Anaxagoras ; nor slain with Socrates. It 
enters tho soul of its veriest foes, and their cbildron build 
up the monuments of tho murdered Seer. 

We cannot enter into tho feelings of a polytheist; nor 
see how Morality was fostered by his religion. Ours 
would bo a similar puzzle to him. But Polytheism has 
played a great part in the development of mankind—yes, 
in the, deveolpment of Morality and Religion. 5 Its aim 
was to "raise a mortal to the skiesto infinitize the 
fmito; to bridge over the great gulf between Man and 
God. Let us look briefly at some of its features. 

I. In Polytheism we find a regular priesthood. This is 
sometimes exclusive and hereditary, as in Egypt and India, 
whore it establishes castes, and founds a theocracy; some¬ 
times not hereditary, but open, free, as in Greece.’ When 

1 Thera are two strongly marked tendencies in all polytheistic religions—one 
towards pure Monotheism, the other to Pantheism. Seo an expression of tho 
laUcr in Orpheus, cd. Hermann, p. 437, ** Zeus is tho first, Zeus tho last," &o. 
&c., cited also in Cudworth, ubi sup., Vol. I. p, 404. Seo Zeno, in Diogenes 
Laertius, cd.Hubner, Lib. VII. Ch. 73, Vol. II. p. 184*, el «q.; Clemens 
Attxand. Stromal. VII. 12. See also Cudworth, Co. IV. $ 17, ti s«q., and 
Mttihcbn'* Annotation*. 

* M. Comte thinks this the period of the greatest religions activity 1 Tho 
faeit look the other way. ' 

» Even in 'Grecea soinr sacerdotal functions vested by descent m certain fami¬ 
lies, for example, in the I anilides, Branchides, Eumofpidu, Asdepiadcs, Coy* 
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“ every clove of .garlic is a God/ J as in Fetichism, each 
man is his own pnesfc; hut when a troop of Fetiches aro 
condensed into a single God, and ho is invisible, all can¬ 
not have equal access to him, for ho is not. infinite, but 
partial; chooses his own placo and time. Some mediator, 
therefore, must stand between the God and common men. 1 
This was the function of the priest. Perhaps his office 
became hereditary at a very early period, for as wo trace 
backward the progress of mankind tho law of inheritance 
has a wider ronge. Tho priesthood, separated from tho 
actual cares of war, and of providing for material wants— 
tho two solo departments of human activity in a barbarous 
age—have leisure to study the will of tho Gods. Bunco 
arises a learned class, who gi^itLially foster tho higher 
concerns of mankind. The eifort to learn tho will of tho 
Gods, leads to the s' idy of Nature, and therefore to 
Science. The attemp t.o please them by images, cere¬ 
monies, and tho like, leads to architecture, statues, music, 
poetry, and hymns—to the elegant arts. The priesthood 
lostorcd all those. It took different forms to suit the 
genius of different nations; established castes and found¬ 
ed tho most odious despotism in Egypt and tho East, and 
perhaps the North, but in Greece left public opinion com¬ 
paratively free. In tho one, change of opinion was violent 
and caused commotion, as the fabled Giant buried under 
./Etna shakes tho island when he turns; in tho other it 
was natural, easy as for Endymion to turn the othor cheek 
to tho Moon. Taken in the whole, it has been a heavy 
rider on tho neck of the nations. Its virtue has been, in 
a rude age to promote Science, Art, Patriotism, Piety to 
tho Gods, and, in a certain fashion, Love to men. But its 
vice has been to grasp at the throat of mankind, control 
their thoughts and govern their life, aspiring to bo the 
Will of tho World. When it has been free, as in the phi¬ 
losophic age in Greece, its influence has been deep, silent, 
and unseen; blessed and beautiful. But when it is hcred- 

ridw, Ciitiades. See them in Wachsmuth, Vo]. I. P. i. p. 152. See Grimm, 
Deutsche Mjiholojrie, Ch. V.; Meaner#, Vol. II. Book xif.; Brouwer, Yol. I. 

1 Seo Montesquieu, Esprit dcs Loi*, Liv. XXV. Ch. ir. See Prieatlei’# 
Comparison of the Institution# of Moses with those of the Hindoo*, &c., Korth- 
umheflaad, 1780, $ X. for tho esteem in which the sacerdotal class wu# held in 
IffdijL Brouwer, Vol. III. Ch. xriii., six. Also Yon Bohlsn, Da# alto Indicia, 
Yol. I. p. 45, et #eq.; Vol. II. p. 12, ct #eq. 
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itary and exclusive, it preserves the form, ritual, and creed 
of barbarous times in the midst of civilization; separates 
[Morality from Religion, life from belief, good sense from 
theology j demands horrible sacrifices of the body, or the 
soul; and, like the angry God in the old Pelasgic fable, 
chains for eternal damnation the bold free spirit which, 
learning the riddle of the world, brings down tho firo of 
Heaven to bless poor mortal men. It were useless to 
quote examples of the influence of tho priesthood. It has 
been tho burthen of Fate upon the human race. Each ago 
has its Lcvites ; instruments of cruelty are in their habita¬ 
tions. In many nations their story is a tale of blood; tho 
tragedy of Sin and Woe. 1 

II. In the polytheistic period, war is a normal state and 
almost constant. Religion then unites men of tho same 
tribe and nation; but severs one people from another. 
The Gods are hostile; Jehovah and Baal cannot agree. 
Their worshippers must bite and devour one another. It 
is high treason for a citizen to communicate tho form of 
the national Religion to a foreigner; Jehovah is a jealous 
God. Strangers are sacrificed m Tauris and Egypt, and 
the captives in war put to death at tho command of tho 
Priest. But war at that period had also a civilizing in¬ 
fluence. It was to the ancient world what Trade-is to 
modern times : another form of tho same selfishness. It 
was the chief method of extending a nation's influence. 
The remnant of tho conquered nation was added to tho 
victorious empire; became its slaves or tributaries, and at 
last shared its civilization, adding tho sura of its own 
excellence to tho moral treasury of its master. Conquered 
Greece gave Aria and Philosophy to Roam; tho exiled 
Jews brought back from Babylon the great doctrine of 
eternal life. Tho Goths conquered Rome, but Roman 
Christianity subdued the Goths. Religion, allied with tho 
fiercest animal passions, demanded war; this led to science. 
It was soon seen that one head which thinks is worth a 

i See the one-sided view of Constant, which pervades his entire work on Rr- 
ligion. See his Essay on the “Progressive Development, of Religious Ideas," 
in Ripley's Philosophical Miscellanies, Yol. II. p. 292, et *«q. Virgil, in his 
description of the Elyilan field*, assign* the first plat# to J Ityutefan, the mag¬ 
nanimous Heroes who civilized mankind; the next to Patriot*, and the third 
toDuitf. -2Bu. YI. 601, ct s*q. 
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hundred hands. Sciences elevates the mass of men, they 
perceive the folly of bloodshed, and its sin. Thus War, 
by a fatal necessity, digs its own grave. The art of pro¬ 
duction surpasses the art to destroy. 1 

All the wars of polytheistic nations have moro or less a 
religious character. Their worship, however, favoured 
less the extermination of enemies than their subjugation, 
while Monotheism, denying the existence of all deities but 
one, when it is superinduced upon a nation, in a rude state, 
like Fetichism itself, butchers its captives, as the Jews, 
the Mahometans, and the Christians have often done—a 
sacrifice to the blood-thirstv phantom they call a God. 3 
In the ruder stages of Polytheism, war is the principal 
occupation of men. The Military and tho Priestly powers, 
strength of Body and strength of Thought, are the two 
Scales of Society ; Science and Art are chiefly devoted to 
kill men and honour tho Gods. The same weapons which 
conquer the spoil, sacrifice it to tho Deity.’ 

III. But as Polytheism leads men to spare tho life of 
the captive, so it leads to a demand for his sendee. Slavery, u ' 
therefore, like war, comes unavoidably from this form of 
Kehgion, and the social system which grows out of it. Ac 
this day, under the influence of Monotheism, wo are filled 
with deep horror at the thought of one man invading the 
personality of another, to make him a thing—a slave. 
The flesh of a religious man creeps at tie thought of it. 
But yet slavery was an indispensable adjunct of this rough 
form of society. Between that Fetichism which bade a 
man slay his captive, eating his body and drinking his 
blood as indispensable elements of his communion with 
God, and that Polytheism which o.Jy makes him a slave, 
thero is a great gulf which it required long centuries to 
fill up and pass over. Anger slowly gave place to interest; 
perhaps to Mercy. "Without this change, with the advance 
of tho art to destroy, the human race must have perished. 

1 M. Montg&rv, a Preach captain, touchingly complain* “ that the art to 
destrov, though this easiest of all from it* very nature, is now much less sd- 
reaetd than the an of production, in spite of tho superior did,lenity of the lat¬ 
ter.'* Quoted in Corate, ubi tup., Vel. Y. p. 167. 

3 Here is the explanation of tho given facts collected by Danmer and others. 

3 H. Corate, Vol. Y. p. 165, ct sc^., has rome valuable remarks on this stage 
of human civilization. *Sw also Vico, Sdcuxa nuova. Bib. II. Cap. I.—IY. 
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By means of slavery the art of production was advanced, 
The Gibeomto and the .Helot must work and not fight. 
Thus by forced labour, tho repugnance against work which 
is so powerful among the barbarous and half-civilized, is 
overcome; systematic industry is developed ; the human 
race is helped forward in this mysterious way. Both tho 
theocratic and the military cos to demanded a servile class, 
inseparable from tho spirit of barbarism, and the worship 
of many Gods, which falls as that spirit dies out, and tho 
recognition of one God, Father of all, drives selfishness out 
of the heart'. In an ago of Polytheism, Slavery and War 
were in harmony with tho institutions of society and tho 
spirit of tho age. Murder and Cannibalism, two other 
snoots from tho .same stock, bad enjoyed their day. All 
are revolting io the spirit of Monotheism; at variance 
with its idea of life ; uncertain and dangerous ; monstrous 
anomalies full of deadly peril. Tho Priesthood of Poly¬ 
theism—like all castes based on a lie—upheld tho system 
of slavery, which rested on the same foundation with itself. 
Tho slavery of sacerdotal governments is more oppressive 
and degrading than that oif a military despotism. It binds 
tho Soul—makes distinctions in tho nature of men. The 
Prophet would free men: but tho priest enslaves. As 
Polytheism does its work, and Man developed his naturo 
higher than the selfish, tho condition of tho slave is made 
hotter. It becomes a religious duty to free the bondsmen 
at their master’s death, as formerly the priests had burned, 
them on his funeral pile,, or buried them alive in his tomb 
to attend him in tho realm of shades. 1 Just as civilization. 

* See, -who will, th* mingling of profound and superficial remarks on this 
subject in Montesquieu, ubi sup., Liv. XV. Gratia.*, Ds jure Belli ac Pacts, 
Lib. III. Ch. ni. viii. Seldcn, Do jure naturali, &c„ cd. 1680, Lib. I. 
Ch. v. p. 174, and lab. VII. VIH. XII. ct al. the valuable treatise of 
Charles Comte, Traits de b Legislation, r ' tt Exposition tics Lois gcn^rales *ui- 
vast lcisquellt# les Pen pie* prosperin'., dependent ou restent itationaire, &c. &*, 
3rd <4., Bruxelles, 1837, Lie. V., the whole of which is devoted to the subject 
of slavery and lb inffpence in ancient ami modern times. We need only com¬ 
pare the popular opinion respecting slavery among the Jew*, with that of (he 
Greets nr Roman*, in their best days, to see the influences of Monotheism and 
Polytheism in regard to this subject. See some remarks on the Jewish slavery 
in MichseliVs Laura of Motes. Slavery in the East ha* in general been of a 
much mil tier character than in any other portion of the world. Woif somewhere 
say* the Greeks received this relic of barbarism from the Asiatics. If so, they 
made the evil institution worn than they fouud it.. According to Burekhsrdt, 
it exist* in a very mild form among the Mahometan*, everywhere. Of count® 
his remarks da not apply to the Turk*, the most cruel of Musaulmon. Perhaps 
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advanced and tho form of Religion therewith, it was found 
difficult to preserve tho institution of ancient crime, which 
sensuality and sin clung to and embraced. 1 

IV. Another sinking feature of polytheistic influence, 
was tho union of power over tho Body with power over K 
tho {Soul; tho divino right to prescribe actions and pro¬ 
hibit thoughts. This is the fundamental principle of all 
theocracies. The Priests were the speculative class ■ their 
superior knowledge was natural power; superstition in tho 
people and selfishness in the Priest, converted that power 
into despotic tyranny. Tho military wore tho active caste; 
superior strength and skill gave them also a natural power. 
But ho who alone in an age of barbarism can foretell an 
eclipse, or poison a flock of sheep, can subdue an army by 
these means. At an early stage of polytheism, we find tho 
political subject to tho priestly power. The latter holds 
communion with tho Gods, whom none dare disobey. 
Romulus, /Eacus, Minos, Moses, profess to receive their 
laws from God. To disobey them, therefore, is to incur 
the wrath of tho powers that hold tho thunder and light¬ 
ning. Thus manners and laws, opinions and actions, aro 
subject to tho sumo external authority. Tho theocratic 
governor controls tho conscience and the passions of the 
people. Thus the radical evil arising from tho confusion 
between the Priests of different Gods was partially re¬ 
moved, for tho spiritual and temporal power was Lodged 
in tho same hand. 

In somo nations tho Priesthood was inferior *to the poli¬ 
tical power, as in Greece. Here tho sacerdotal class held 
an inferior rank, from Homer's time to that of Laertius/ 

no coda of antimt taws (to say nothing of modern legislation) was more humane 
than the Jewish in this respect. 

1 Sea Comte, Phil, positive, Yol. Y. p. 136, et seej. On this subject of 
slavery in Poly.aei&tic nations, see Gibbon, Decline and Fall. cri. Paris, 1840, 
Yol. 1. Ch. ii. p. 37, ct scq., and the valuable notes of Milroan and Guizot. 

Pot the influence of Monotheism on this frightful evil, compare Schlosocr, Gcs- 
ehichta der Allen Welt, Yol. III. Part III. Ch, ix. $ 2, ct al.; in particular 
the story of Paulinas, and Dengrstias, p. 281, et s«j,, and p. 334, dKxp, p. 427, 
ct #oq.; and compare it with the conduct of Cato (as given by Plutarch, Life 
of Cato the Censor, and Schlatter, ubi sup., Yol. II. Part II, p. ISO, si &nj.. 
Charles Comte, ubi sup., Liv. V.), and alas, with the conduct of tho American 
Government and the commercial churches of our largo town# in 1830—1835. 

8 See Demosthenes, Coot. .Near. Ch. XX. in Oratom Attics, Load. 1828 
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The Genius of the nation demanded it; accordingly there 
sprang up a body of men, neither political, sacerdotal, nor 
military—the philosophers. 1 * 3 They could have found no 
place in any theocratic government, but lmvc,. done tho 
world great religious service, building “ wiser than they 
knew.” It was comparatively easy for Art, Science, and 
all the great works of men, to go forward under such cir¬ 
cumstances. Hence comes that wonderful devclopmen. of 
mind in the country of Homer, Socrates, and Phidias. But 
in countries where the temporal was subject to the spirit¬ 
ual power, the reverse followed; there was no change 
without a violent revolution. The character of the nation 
becomes monotonous j science, literature, morals, cease to 
improve, When the nation goes down, it “falls like 
Lucifer, never to hope again.” The,story of Samuel 
affords us an instance, among the Jews, of the sacer¬ 
dotal class resisting, and successfully, the attempt to take 
away its power. Here the Priest, finding there must bo a 
King, succeeded at length in placing on tho throne a 
“man after God's own heart,” that is, one who would 
sacrifice as tho Priest allowed. Tho effort to separate tho 
temporal from the spiritual power, to disenthral mankind 
from the tyranny of sacerdotal corporations, is one of tho 
great battles for the souls of tho world. It begins early, 
and continues long. The contest shakes the earth in its 
time. 

1 V. Another trait of the polytheistic period is the deifi¬ 
cation of men. 1 Fetichism makes gods of cafct-lo; Poly¬ 
theism of men. This exaltation of men exerted great in- 
fiuenco in the 3&rly stage of polytheism, when it was a 

Vol. VIII. p. 391, el s*q.; Aristot. Hep. III. H, Opp. ed, Bokker, X. p. S7. 
See aUo Cisar Cantu, Hiitoire Unirerselle, Pari*, lS-Sl—ISH, Vol. I. Ch. 
xxriii. wiix.; Constant, Lir. V. Ch. v., and Brouwer’s remarks thereon, 
p. 363, note. 

1 Perhaps nope of the polytheistic nations offers an instance of the spiritual 
anil tempura! power existing m separate hands, when one party was entirely in- 
dependent of the other. The separation of the two was named for a different 
age, and will bo treated of in it* place. 

3 See Farmer on the Worship of Human Spirit*, London, 1783. Plutarch 
(Isis and Osiris) denies that human spirit* were ever worshipped, but he is op¬ 
posed by notorious fact*. See Creutse?, ubi sup., p. 137, et scq. The deifica¬ 
tion of human brings of course implied » belief in the immortality of the human 
soul, and is one of tho may standing proofs of that belief. See Herne's re¬ 
marks cm Iliad, XXIII. Gi and UI4, Vol. VIII. p. 363, 373, et **}. ' 
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ml belief of tho people find the priest, ami not a verbal 
form, as in the decline of the old worship. Stout hearts 
could look forward to a wider sphere in the uaferod world 
of spirit, whore they should wield the sceptre of command 
and sit down with the immortal Gods, renewed in never- 
ending youth. The examples of j&acm, Minos, Ehada- 
maathoa. of Bacchus and Hercules—mortals promoted to 
the Godhead by merit, and not- birth—crowned feho ambi¬ 
tion of the aspiring. 1 The kindred belief that the soul, 
dislodged from its “ fleshly nook,” still had an influonco 
on tho affairs of men, and came, a guardian spirit, to bless 
mankind, was a powerful auxiliary in a rude state of reli¬ 
gious growth—a notion which has rot yot faded'out of 
the civilized world. 2 * 4 This worship seems unaccotmtahle in 
our times; but when such men were supposed to bo de¬ 
scendants of tho Gods, or bom miraculously, and sustained 
by superhuman beings; or mediators between, them and 
tho human race; when it was believed they in life had 
possessed celestial powers, or were incarnations of somo 
deity or heavenly spirit, the transition to their Apotheosis 
is less violent and absurd; it follows as a natural result. 
Tho divine beinjj is mere glorious when he has shaken off 
the robe of flesh. 1 Certain it is, this belief was clung to 
with astonishing tenacity, and, under several forms, still 
retains its place in tho Christian church.* 

The moral effect of Polytheism, on tho whole, is difficult 
to understand. However, it is safe to say it is greater 
than that of Fefciehiam. The constant evil of war in pub¬ 
lic, and slavery in private; the arbitrary character as¬ 
signed to the Gods; the influence of the priesthood, lay¬ 
ing more stress on the ritual and the creed than on tun 
life; the exceeding outwardness of many popular forms of 
worship; the constant separation, made between Beligion 

1 Paasaisiw touchingly oompUias that in hi* day mortal* bo longer became 
gwk. Sea lib. VII, Ob. ii. Opp. ed. Schubert and Walt. III. p. 9. 

1 Tbs Christian# began at an early age to imitate thin, at rmi a* other parts 
■at tho old pohlheiiiio syatem. Stuabiaa, P. E. XIIL 11; Aug.uftme, Bo Civ. 

M, niLti. 6 

* On thi* sobieet «* Meaner*, nbi imp., VoL I. B. III. Cb. i. and ii. 

*■ So# .in Gibbon, Decline ami Fall, Ch. XLVII. 4 iit, the lament of S-era- 
pk® at the loos of bio <»«mis Qtds. But it vra». onlr tho Arum notion* that 
Strived him of H» Anita God. Jerome contletsms the Anthfopoa^phiaia of 
Iho Polytheists a# tiutium&am k&rwn, but believed the divine incarnation in 
Jami, Sfco&l*© Fradsaitjui Ipothema, Opp. I. p. 430, «e&q., 18M. 
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and Morality j tho indifference of tho priesthood in Greece, 
their despotism in India,—do not oner a von," favourable I 
picture of tho influence of Polytheism in producing a beau- j 
tiful life. Yet, on the other hand, the high tone of Morality j 
which pervades much of tho literature of Greece, tho reve¬ 
rential piety displayed by poets and philosophers, and still | 
raoro the undeniable fact of characters in her story rarely j 
surpassed in nobleness of aim and loftiness of attainment-, | 
—these thi’-gs lead to the opinion that tho moral iuflnenco ; 
of this worship, when free from the shackles of a 8tm <v "'lotal 
caste, has boon vastly underrated by Christian scholars. 1 

To trace tho connection between the public virtue and 
tho popular theology, is a great and difficult matter, not 
to bo attempted here. But this fact is plain, that- in a 
rude state of life this connection is slight, scarco per¬ 
ceptible; tho popular worship represents Pear, Reverence 
it may bo; perhaps a Hope; or even Trust, But the ser¬ 
vices it demands are rites and offerings, nob a divine life. 
As civilization is advanced, Religion claims a more reason¬ 
able service, and we find enlightened men, whom the spirit 
of God made wise, demanding only a divine life as an otTor- 
j ing to Him. Spiritual men, of the same elevation, see 
* always tho same spirit-util truth. We notice a gradual 
ascent in the scale of moral ideas, from tho time of Homer, 
through Solon, Theognis, the. seven wiso men, Pindar, 
JEschylus, Sophocles, and tho philosophers of their day. 1 
The philosophers and sages of Greece and Rome recom¬ 
mend Absoiuto Goodness os the only perfect service of 
God, With them Sin is the disease of tho soul; Virtue 
is health; a divine Lifo the trao good of mankind; Per¬ 
fection the aim. Hone have sot forth this more ably. 4 


1 The special influence of Polytheism upon moral*, differed ■with the different 
forms it asswraed. In India it sometimes* ltd to rigid asceticism and lofty eo.'- 
tcropUim quietism; in Home, to great public activity and manly vigour; i« 
Greece, to a gay abandonment to the natural emotions; in Persia, to awietic 
puritv anti formal devotion. On this subject see the curious and able, but cme- 
eadcd’aod partial, treaties of Thoiuek on the Moral Influence of Heathenism, in 
the American Biblical llepoiitory, Yel. II. He has shown up the dark side 
of Heathenism, but seems to have no true conception of ancient manners and 
life. See Ackerman, das Chrutikha in Plato, &c., Ch. L (Sen below, not? * 


the proof of this in Brandis, Geschichte tier Piulompbie, Yol, I. f 


24, 25. 

* See, on tho moral culture of the Greeks in special, Jacobs, Ycrmischtu 
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In tho higher atagoa of Polytheism, Man is regarded as 
fallen. Ho felt Ida alienation from his Father. Religion 
looks back longingly to tho Golden Ago, when Gods dwelt 
familiar with mou. It seeks to restore tho links broken 
ont of tho divine chain, Hcnco its sacrifices, and nbovo 
all its mysteries,’ both of which wore often abused, and 
mado substitutes for holiness, and not symbols thereof. 

When War is a normal state, and Slavery is common, tho 
condition of ono half tho human race is soon told. Woman 
is a tool or a toy. Her story is hitherto the dark side of tho 
world. If a distinction bo mado between public morality, 
private morality, and domestic morality, it may safely bo 
said that Polytheism did much for tho outward regulation of 
tho two first, but little for tho last. However, since there 
wore Gods that watched over the affairs of tho household, 
a limit was theoretically set to domestic immorality, spite 
of the temptation a which both slavery and public opinion 
spread in the way. When there wore Gods, whoso special 
vocation was to guard the craftsmen of a certain trade, 
protect travellers and defenceless men; when there were 
general, never-dying avengers of wrong, who stopped at 
no goal but justice,—a bound was fixed, in some measure, 
to private oppression. Man, however, was not honoured 
as Man. Even in Plato’s ideal State, tho strong tyrannized 
over the weak; human selfishness wore a bloody robe; 
Patriotism was greater than Philanthropy. Tho popular 
view of sin and holiness was low. It was absurd for Mer¬ 
cury to conduct men to hell for adultery and lies. Heal 
thyself, tho Shade might say. All Pagan antiquity offers 
nothing akin to our lives of pious men. 3 It is true, as St 
Augustine has well said, “that matter which is now 
called tho Christian religion, was in existence among tho 

Sehriflen, Yol. III. p. 374. He has perhaps done justice to both sides of this 
difUcnU subject 

1 Cicero, De Legg. II. See on this subject of tho Mysteries in general, La- 
beet, AgUophaumw, *m do Theclogi© rot.doe Causis, &e., I’ars III., Cb. 
Hi. if- Tho mysteries setm sometimes to har® offered beautiful symbols to 
:rid man in returning to anion with the Gods. War barton, in spite of his er¬ 
roneous nows, has collected ranch usefnl information on this subject: Diriuo 
Legation, Book II. $ it. But ho sometimes sees out of him what existed only 

himself. 

* * But s*o in Plutarch the singular story of Thespssias, his miraculous ccm-rer- 
■rieo, £&. Da m& Nunskus Yin dicta, Upp. II. Ch. rail. p. 563, et wq., ed. 
Xyknder. 
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ancients j it lias never 1)0011 wanting, from the 'beginning 
of the human raco. ,, ‘ Thoro is but one Religion, and it 
can never dio out. Unquestionably thcro wore seuia 
beautifully pious, and devoutly moral, who felt tho King¬ 
dom of Iloaven in thoir bosom, and lived it out in their 
lowly life. Still, it must bo confessed tho beneficial in¬ 
fluence of tho public Worship of Polytheists on public and 
private virtuo, was sadly weak. 1 f ino popular life is de¬ 
termined, in some measuro, by tho popular Conception of 
God, and that was low, and did not correspond to tho 
pure Idea of Him ;* still tho Sentiment was at its work. 

But worship was more obviously woven up with public 
life under this form than under that which subsequently 
took its place. A wedding or a funeral, poaeo and war, 
Hocd-iitno and harvest, had each its religious rite. It was 
the mother of philosophy, of art, and science, though, like 
Saturn in tho fable, sho sought to devour her own chil¬ 
dren, and met a similar and well-merited fate. Classic 
Polytheism led to contcntednosa with tho world as it was, 
and a sound cheerful enjoyment of its goodness and de¬ 
light. Religion itself was glad and beautiful.* But its 
idea of life was little higher than its fact. However, that 
weakish cant and snivelling sentimentality of worship, 
which disgrace our day, wero unknown at that stage.* 
The popular faith oscillated between Unbelief and Super¬ 
stition. Plato wisely excluded the mythological poets 
from his ideal commonwealth. Tho character of tho Gods 
it was painted by tho popular mythology of Egypt, 

J Retract. 1.13. See also Cw. Dei, YIII. sad Cent. Acad. III. 20. 

* On the influence of the national cultw, am Athen&eu*, Ddpncsoph. VTL 
S3, CO. XIV. 24, cl ah; Homeric Hymn* Ln. H7, etseq. 

? 'Halo is seldom surpassed, in our <kr, in bus conception of tome of the 
of the Dime, liciusj. Ho was mainly free from that onthrooomorohitio 
t endency which Christian* hare derired from the ruder portion* of the OH Tes- 
twoeat. See Rep. Lib. IV. passim. Rut neither he nor Arototic— a yet mater 
man—ever attained the idea of a God who is the Anther, or ere® the Master, 
of the material world. God and Matter were antagonistic forces, mutually 
hostile, 

* See tho pleasant remarks of Plutarch on tho cheerful character of pnblia 
worship, Opp. Yob IL p. 1101, et soq., ed. Xylander; Strabo, Idb, X Oh. UL 
iv. Opp. It. p, 167, et too., ed. Sicbenkresi and Tsehuck#. 

4 Maay wauiiful trait* of Polytheism way be seen in Plutarch’s Moral 
Works, especially the treatises on Superstition; That it is not po*abk to lire 
we*l ateotma* to Epicurus; of Ius anu Oriris; of the tardy Vcagtaase of God. 
Ski the English Version, Lend. 1631, 4 vols. 3vo. 
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Greece, and India, like some of tho legends of tho Old 
Testament, served to confound moral distinctions, and en¬ 
courage crime. Polytheists themselves confess it.* Yet 
a distinction seems often to have been mado bouveeu tho 
private and the official character of tho deities. There 
was no devil, no pandemonium, in ancient classic Poly¬ 
theism as in tho modem Church. Antiquity has no such 
disgrace to bear. Perhaps tho poetic fictions about tho 
Gods were regarded always as fictions, and no more. Still 
this influence must have been pernicious.* It would seem, 
at first glance, that only strong intellectual insight, or 
great moral purity, or a happy combination of external 
circumstance*, could free men from tho evil. Howover, in 
forming the morals of a people, it is not so much tho doc¬ 
trine that penetrates tma moves tho nation's soul as it is 
tho feeling of that sublimity which resides only in God, 
and of that enchanting loveliness which alono belongs to 
what is filled with God. Isocrates well called the mytho¬ 
logical talcs blasphemies against the Gods. Aristophanes 
exposes in public fclio absurdities which wore honoured in 
tho recesses of the temples. The priesthood in Greece 
has no armour of offence against ridicule.® But goodness 
never dies out of man's heart. 

Mankind pass slowly from stage to stago:— 

" Slowly ss spread* the gmn af Earth . 

O'er tho receding Ocean’s bed, 

Dim os the distant Stare come forth, 

Uncertain as n vision fied," 

seems the gradual progress of the race. But in the midst 
of tho absurd doctrines of the priests, and the immoral 
tales wherewith mistaken poets sought to adore their con¬ 
ception of God, pure hearts beat, and lofty minds rose 

. * Xenophanes, a contemporary of Fythagoras, censures Homer and Hesiod for 
their narratives of the Cods, imputing to them what it was shameful for a 
man to think of Sec Karttcn, Phil. vett. BeKquia, VoL I. p. 43, et scq. See 
Plato, Repub. II. p, 377; Pindar, Olyrop. I. 28. But no religion was ever 
itttjftM to favour tmpuwj, even when it allows it in tbs Gods. Soe the fine 
remarks of Senm, Dt Vua beata, Ch. XXVI. j 6, 8. Eton tho Gods were 
i *bject to the eternal laws. Fata punished Zeus tot each offence. Ho smarted 
athome for his infidelity abroad. 

* Soe the classic .passages in Aristophanes, Clouds, 1083, et seq. 

4 It still remains unexplained how the Athenian*, on 4 religious festm'becatd 
applaud tho exhibitions of the comb dresva, which exposed tire popular nmbo- 
wgy to ridicule, as it is done hi the Birds of Arhtopkaaea—to ineatioa a single 
example—and still ccntimw the popular worship. 
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above the grovelling ideas of tho temple and the market¬ 
place. The people who know not the taw, arc ften better 
off tlian the sago or tho soothsayer, for they know only 
what it is needed to know. “ Ho is oft tho wisest man 
that is not wiao at all.” Religion lies so close to mon, 
that a pure heart and mind, free from prejudice, ace its 
troths, its duties, and hopes. But before mankind passes 
from Fotichism to pure Monotheism, at a certain stage of 
religious progress, thoro are two subordinate forms of re¬ 
ligions speculation which claim tho attention of tho race, 
namely, Dualism and Pantheism. Tho ono is tho highest 
form of Polytheism ; tho other a degenorato expression of 
Monotheism, and both together form tbo logical tie be¬ 
tween tho two. 


"Dualism is tho deification of two principles, the Abso¬ 
lute Good and tho Greatest Evil. The origin of this form 
of religious speculation has been already hinted at. 1 Phi¬ 
losophically stated, it is tho recognition of two absolute 
beings, tho ono Supremo Good, tho other Supremo Evil. 
But this involves a contradiction; for if tho Good bo ab¬ 
solute, Evil is not, and tho reverse. Another form, there¬ 
fore, was invented. The Good Being was absolute and 
infinite; the Evil Principle was originally good, but did 
not keep his first estate. Hero also was another difficulty: 
an independent and divino being cannot bo mutable and 
frail, therefore tho evil principle must of necessity bo a 
dependent creature, and not oivine in tho proper sense. 
So a third form takes placo, iu which it is supposed that 
both tho Good and tbo Evil are emanations from ono Ab¬ 
solute Being, that Evil is only negative, and will at last 
end; that all wicked, as all good, principles are subject to 
tho Infinite God. At this point Dualism coalesces with 
tho doctrine of one God, ana dies its death. This system 
of Dualism, in its various forms, has extended widely. It 
seems to have been most fully developed in Persia.' It 
came early into the Christian Church, and still retains its 
hold throughout the greater part of Christendom, though 
it is fast wing away before the advance of Reason and 
Faith.* 


1 See ibors, (&. IT. 

> The doettiae of two principles U elder than tho ristta of Zotoatfer. 
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• Panthcinm 1ms,- perhaps, never boon altogether a sfcran- *" 
ger tp the world. It makes all things God, and God all 
things. Tins view seems at first congenial to a poetio 
and religious mind. If the v.-orld bo regarded as a collec¬ 
tion of powers,—the awful force of the storm, of the thun¬ 
der, the earthquake ; the hugo magnificence of the ocean, 
in its slumber or its wrath; tho suultmity of the ever-dur- 
ing hills; the rocks, which resist all but tho unseen hand 
of Timo ; these might lead to the thought that matter is 
God. If men looked at the order, fitness, beauty, love, 
everywhere apparent in Nature, tho impression is con¬ 
firmed. The All of things appears so beautiful ,to tho 
comprehensive eye, that wo almost think it is its own 
Cause and Creator. The animals find their support and 
their pleasure; the painted leopard and the snowy swan, 
each living by its own law; tho bird of passage that pur¬ 
sues, from zone to zone, its unmarked path; the summer 
warbler which sings out its melodious existence in tho 
woodbine; the flowers that come unasked, charming tho 
youthful year; the golden fruit maturing in its wilderness 
of green; the dew and tho rainbow; tho frost flake and 
tho mountain snow ; tho glories that wait upon the morn¬ 
ing, or sing tho sun to his nr .brosial rest; the pomp of 
the sun at noon, amid the clouds of a June day; tho awful 
majesty of night, when all tho stars with a serene step 
corno out, and tread their round, and seem to watch in 
blest tranquillity about the slumbering world; tho moon 
waning and waxing, walking in beauty through the night: 
—daily the water is rough with the winds; th?y come or 
abide at no man's bidding, and roll t-o yellow corn, or 
wnko religious music at nightfall in the pines —these 

Hist. Religion, vet. Proartrai, Civ. IX. and XX. XXII. Baric's dictionary, arti¬ 
cle Zoroaswr, Vol. V. p. 63" See also Cud worth, Ch. IV.'i 18, n. 289, et. teq., 
and Moahcim's Notes, YoU 1. p. 3 ‘JO. ct sen.; Rhode, Hciliw Saga dor Zend-, 
folks, B. II. Cb. i&. x. xiL; bracket, Ilistam Philosophise, VoL I. p. HAL 
ct wq. Plutarch was a Dualist, though in a modified settee, his Isis ant! 
Osiris, and Pmhejjooia, Marcion, among the early Christians, was accused of 
this belief, nnci indml the exuieiwe of a Defil is itiU bettered by most Christian 
diriuos to be second only in importance to the briief of a God ; at the very 
least, a terifduntl tlttiruu, end $r*at ra/w. 8t* a curious book of Mayer, 
(Hittoria DiaboU,} who thinks tt a matter of dmtu> rnffariwi, Sea alto the 
rageuiou* remarks of Protestor Woods, in hi* translation of Knapp's Theology, 
New York, 1881, Vol. I. f 62—86, «t «q. See the early form of Dualism 
among the Christians in Bcausobra, lliatouu do Manich£e ct da Mtnkhfixme, 

3 toll. 4 to. 
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tilings are all &o fair, so wondrous, bo wrapt; in mystery, it) 
is no marvel that men say, This is divino; yes, tho All m 
God.; he is tho light of tho morning, tho beauty of tho 
noon,’and tho strength of the sun. Tho little grass 
grows by his presence. Ho presorveth the cedars. The 
stars are serene because ho is in them. The lilies are re¬ 
dolent of God. He is the One; the AIL God is tho 
mind of man. Tho soul of all; more moving than mo¬ 
tion; more stable than rest; fairer than beauty, and 
stronger than strength. Tho power of Nature is God; 
tho univorso, broad and deep and high, a handful of dust, 
which God enchants. Ho is tho mysterious magic that 
possesses tho world. Yes, he is tho All; the Reality of 
all phenomena. 

But an old writer thus pleasantly rebukes this conclu¬ 
sion : “ Suroly, vain are all men by nature, who are ignor¬ 
ant of God, and could not out of tho good things that am 
seen, know him that is... but deemed either Fire, or Wind, 
or the swift Air, or the Circle of tho Stars, or tho violent 
Water, ortho Lights of Heaven, to be tho Gods which govora 
tho world. With whoso beauty if they being delighted took 
thorn to be Gods; let them know how much better tho Lord 
of them is, for the first Author of beauty had created them." 1 

To view tho subject in a philosophical and abstract way, 
Pantheism is tho worship of All as God. Ho is the One 
and All; not conceived as distinct from tho Univorso, nor 
independent of it. It is said to have prevailed widely in 
ancient times, and, if we may believe what is reported, it 
has not ended with Spinoza. It may bo divided into two 

* Wisdom of Solomon, CL au;L 1, c-t m«j. At tho present day Pantheism 
seems to bo tho bugbear of some excellent persons. They see it everywhere 
except cm tho dark walls of their own churches. The disciple* of Locke Sad it in ell 
schools of philosophy but the Sensual; tho followers of Calvin sea it iu tho 
liberal chsrtkcs. It has besoms dangerous So say '• Bid is Spirit ; *' a s iffisiu 
God, whoso ptnmeJittt wt tnndtntmid is the orthodox article. M. Marc?, lq 
hi* Snot sur to Pontkdume dsn* la# Soriiteis modern es, Paris, 1810, i vol. 8vo> 
finds It the natural mult of Protestantism, and places before us the pleasant 
alternative*, either the Catholic Chureh or Pantheism! Prefaces p. xv. el ah 
Tho raikmaliam of tins nineteenth century must end in scepticism, or leap over 
to Pantheism l According to him all the philosophers of the Spiritual School in 
otar day are Panthe«t*,«—Fermerty divines condemned Philosophy beeauae it had 
too Hide of God ; now kcaw it has too mmb. It would «*cm difficult to get 
tho orthodox medium; teo much and too little ora found equally dangerous. 
$ee the pleasant remarks of Hegel sts this charge of Pantheism, Kafiycfopidia 
dsr pkilosoph. Wistcnchaftcn, &«., third edition, J 573. 
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forms, Material Pantheism, sometimes called Hylozoisra, 
and Spiritual Pantheism, or Psycho-zobm. Material Pan¬ 
theism affirms tho existence of Matter, but denies tho ex¬ 
istence of Spirit, or anything besides matter. Creation is 
not possible ; tho Phenomena of Nature and Life are not 
tho result of a " fortuitous concourse of atoms/' as in 
Atheism, but of Laws in Nature itself. Matter is in a 
constant flux; but it changes only by laws which am 
themselves immutable. Of courso this does not admit 
God as tho Absolute or Infinite, but the sum-total of 
material things; He is limited both to tho extension and 
the qualities of matter; Ho is merely rimnnent.therein, 
but does not transcend material forms. This seems to 
have boon the Pantheism of Strato of Lampaaeus, of De¬ 
mocritus, perhaps of Hippocrates, and, as sorao think, 
though erroneously, of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and, in 
general, of the Eleatic Philosophers in Greece/ md of 
many others whose tendency is more spiritual. 1 Its phi¬ 
losophic form is tho last result of an attempt to form an 
adequate Conception of God.' It has sometimes been called 
Kosmo-thebm, (World-Divinity,) but it gives ns a world 
without a God. 

Spiritual Pantheism affirms tho existence of Spirit, and 
sometimes, either expressly or by implication, denies the 
existence of Matter. This makes all Spirit God ; always 
tho some, but over unfolding into new forms, and there¬ 
fore a perpetual Becoming; Odd is the absolute substance, 
with these two attributes—Thought and Extension. Ho 
is self-conscious in men; without self-consciousness in 
animals. Before the creation of men he was not self- con¬ 
scious. All beside God is devoid of Substantiality. It is 
not but only aiteahs ; its being is its being &am. This is 
Psycho-theism (Soul-Divinity). It gives us a God with¬ 
out a Wodd, and Hs is the only cause that exists, the 

1 Sea Karstcn, nbl sup., Yol. I. and It. Bee the opinions of these men ahly 
. summed up by Ritter, Gttchichte der Philosophic, \ ol. I. B. v., and Brandis, 

sup., Vol. I. i 0&—73. Cudworth hfes many fine otomration* on this sort 
of pantheism, Yol. I. Ch. ir. $ 16—26, and «adhere. He denies that this 
school make the deity corporeal, and charges this upon other*. See Ch. Ilf* 

* See JSsche, Der Pantheismur, &t„ vol*. II. and III. passim, and tho his¬ 
tories of Philosophy. If ft man U curious to At tret « pantheistic tondmr he 
rrili find it in the &s*»i world, em^rt^ the ancients, in the Flaitk toirttn* 
of Cu&xorth, or thtt llyfordria Pritmpl* of Henry More. 
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Sum-total of Spirit; immanent in Spirit but not trans¬ 
cending spiritual manifestations. This was the Pantheism 
of Spinoza and somo others. It lies at tho bottom of 
many mystical discourses, and appears, snore or less, in 
most of the pious and spiritual writers of the middle ages, 
who confound the Divine Being with their own person¬ 
ality, and yet find somo support for their doctrines in tho 
language, more or less figurative, of the New Testament. 

This system appears more or less in tho writings of 
John tho Evangelist, in Dionysius tho Arcopagito, and 
the many authors who have drawn from him. It tinges in 
somo measure the spiritual philosophy of the present, day. 1 
But the charge of Pantheism is very vague, and is usually 
urged most by such as know little of its meaning. Ho 
who conceives of God, as transcending creation indeed, 
but yet at tho sumo time as the Immanent Cause of all 
things, as infinitely present, and infinitely active, with no 
limitations, is sure to bo called a Pantheist in these days, 
as he would lmvo passed for an Atheist two centuries ago. 
Some who have been called by this easy but obnoxious 
name, both in ancient and modern times, have been philo¬ 
sophical defenders of tho doctrine of ono God, but have 
given him tho historical form neither of Brahma nor Jeho¬ 
vah. 3 

1 Sea the curious form* this awumes in Theoloyia Myslica • .. ffjwculatm 
. . . et affeetiva, per llenric. liarph. Colon, 1533. Jis-cha and Sin rot find 
it in all tho modern spiritual philosophy. In tied, the two rocks that threaten 
theology seem to he a Theosophy which resolves all into Gwi, and Atithropo- 
morpbutn, which in fact tleuies the Infinite. Tin# mystical tendency, popularly 
denominated Pantheism, appear* in the ancient religions of the Ka*t; it enter* 
largely into the doctrine of the Ss/jfs, a Mahometan sect. Sea Tholudr. lilli- 
theruamlunjj aus tier morgenlaiidischfin Myalik, n. 33, ct req., and passim. Von 
Hammer also, in hi* Gesehichta der schbiwn Heaekunsus 1V«M, -fee.,p. 340, ct 
seep, 347. ct tcq., etal., gives extract* from then® Oriental speculators who art) 
more or lm justly charged with Pantheism. 

1 The writing* of Sputota have hitherto W«n supposed to contain tho most 
pernicious form of Pantheism ; hut of late, the poison luw Keen detected also in 
the work* of Schictertnacher, Fichte, ‘khcliing, Hegel, Cousin, not to mention 
other* of le ts note Pantheism i* a word of convenient ambiguity, and taitt »< 
well to express tho tfaohyicM odium a# tho more ancient word Atheism, whicl 
has Wen deemed by some synonymous with Philosophy. See the recent con 
trovmial writing of Mr Norton and Mr lUploy, respecting tha Pantheism o 
Spiawta end fkhkiemacher. It ha* Wen well said, the question between th< 
alleged Pantheist and the pure ThcUt is simply tills: /* God the imtmaml eam 
of (hit World, or i> ht nil ! See Senglsr, bio Idea Go'.Isa, B. I. p. 10, 107 
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III. Monotheism is tho worship of one Supremo God. ' 
It may admit numerous divine beings superior to men,, 
vet beneath the Supremo Divinity, as the Jews, tho Ma¬ 
hometans, and tho Christians lmvo dono; or it may deny 
these subsidiary beings, as some philosophers havo taught. 
Tho Idea of God to which Monotheism ultimately attains, 
is that of a Being infinitely powerful, wise, and good. Ho 
may, however, he supposed to manifest himself in am farm 
only, as the Jehovah of tho Hebrews, and the Allah of tho 
Mahometans ; in three forms , as the Triune God of most 
Christians j or in all forms, as tho Pan and Brahma of tho 
Greek and Indian—for it is indifferent whether wo ascribo 
210 form or nli forms to tho Infinite. • '• ’ 

Since tho form of Monotheism prevails at this day, littlo 
need bo send to portray its most important features . 1 It 
annihilates all ubtinction of nations, tribes, and men. 
There is one God for aft mankind. He lias no favourites, 
but is tho equal Father of them all. War and slavery are 
repugnant to its spirit, for men arc brothers. There is no 
envy, strife, or confusion in the divine consciousness, to 
justify hostility among men ; He hears equally the prayer 
of nil, and gives them infinite good at Last. No priesthood 
is needed to serve Him. Under Fotichism every man 
could lmva access to his God, for divine symbols were 
m jto numerous than men ; miracles were performed every 
day; inspiration was common, but of little value; tho 
favour of tho Gods was supposed to givo a wonderful and 
miraculous command over Nature. Under Polytheism, 
only a chosen few had direct access to God; an appointed 
Priesthood ; a sacerdot.nl caste. They steed between men 
and the Gods. Divine symbols became more rare. In¬ 
spiration was not usual; a miracle was a mosi nr common 
tiling; tho favourites of heaven were children bora of tho 
Gods; admitted in intercourse with them, or enabled by 
them to do wonderful works. Now Monotheism would 
restore inspiration to all. By representing God as spirit¬ 
ual and omnipresent, it brings him w»thm every maids 
reach; by making Him infinitely perfect, it shows hia 
Wisdom, Love, and Will always the same. Therefore, it 
annihilates fav- -ritism and all capricious miracles. In¬ 
spiration, like le .sunlight, awaits all who will accept its 
i Serratti at Theism, &e^ thrown Y. and VI. 
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conditioim. All aro Sons of God; they only arc Iris 
favoured ones who serve him best. No day, nor spot-, nor 
deed, is exclusively #acred; but all time, and each place, 
and every noble act- The created All is & Symbol of God. 

But hero also human perversity and ignorance have 
done their work; have attempted to lessen tho symbols 
of tho Deity; to mako him of difficult access; to bar up 
tho fountain of Truth and sourco of Light still more than 
under Polytheism, by tho establishment of places and times, 
of rituals and creeds; by the appointment of exclusive 
priests to mediate, where no mediator i'; needed or pos¬ 
sible; by tho notion that God is capricious, revengeful, 
uncertain, partial to individuals or nations; by taking a 
few doctrines and insisting on exclusive belief; by select¬ 
ing & fow from tho many alleged miracles, insisting that 
these, and these alone, shall be accepted, and thus 
making tho religious duty of men arbitrary and almost 
contemptible. Still, however, no human ignorance, no 
perversity, no pride of priest or king, can long prevent 
this doctrine from doing its vast and beautiful work. It 
struggles mightily with tho Sin and Superstition of the 
world, and at last will overcome them. 

The history of this doctrine is instructive. It was said 
above there wore three elements to bo considered in this 
matter, namely, tho Sentiment of God; the Idea of God; 
and tho Conception of God. The Sentiment is vague and 
mysterious, but always tho same thing in kind, only felt 
more or less strongly, and with more or less admixture of 
foreign elements. Tho Idea is always tho same in itself, 
as it is implied and writ in man’s constitution; but is aeon 
with more or less of a distinct consciousness. Both of 
those lead to Unity , 1 to Monotheism, and accordingly, in 

1 Metners, in his work, Historia Doeirinw do veto Be©, 1 voL 12m©, 
1780, (which, theuoh celebrated, u a passionate and or prided book, altogether 
unworthy of the subject, and " behind the times” of it? composition,) maintains 
that tho Heathens know nothing of ths one God till about 3354 years after tho 
emotion of the world, when Ammgonus helped them 'to this doctrine. See, oa 
the other hand, *Ho Wad end philosophical views of Gudworth, CL IV. passim, 
V4&, however, seems sometime* to push his hypothesis too far. A history of 
Monotheism & still to bo desired, though Termeraan, Ritter, Brandis, and even 
Brack®-, bar® collected many facts, and formed valuable contributions to such a 
work. Mtinseher has collected valuable passage* from the Bathes*, relating to 
tho history of the doctrine among the Christian*, arul their eontrovemes with* 
the Heathen, in hi* Lefarbuefa dor OhrietBcfaea DegTOeagwchiehtc, 3rd vd,, by 
Von Cain, Vol L CL vi, \ 32, e* «®q. But Wartartoo* who wrote like aa 
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tho prayers and hymns, the festivals and fasts, of Fotichista 
and Polytheists we find often as clear and definite intima¬ 
tions of Monotheism, as in tho devotional writings of pro¬ 
fessed Monotheists. In this sense tho doctrine in old as 
human civilization, and has never been lost sight of. This 
is so plain it requires no proof. But tho Conception of 
Cod, which men snpertidd to the Sentiment and Idea of 
Him, ia continually changing with the advance of tho 
world, of the nation, or the man. We can trace its his¬ 
torical development in tho writings of Priests, and Philoso¬ 
phers, and Poets, though it ia impossible to say when and 
where it was first taught with distinct philosophical con¬ 
sciousness, that thefe is one God ; ono only. The history 
of this subject demands a treatise by itself . 1 This, how¬ 
ever, is certain, that we find signs and proofs of its exist¬ 
ence among tho earliest poets and philosophers of Groceo j 
in the dim remnants of Egyptian splendour; in tho un¬ 
certain records of tho East; in the spontaneous effusions 
of savage hearts, and in tho most ancient writings of tho 
Jews. Tho latter have produced such an influence on tho 
world, that their doctrine requires a few words on this 
point. 

Tho Deity was conceived of by the Hebrews as entirely • 
separate from Mature; this distinguishes Judaism from all 
forms which had a pantheistic tendency, and which deified 
matter or men. He was tho primitive ground and cause 
of all But tho Jewish Beligion did not, with logical con¬ 
sistency, deny the existence of other Gods, inferior to tho 
highest. Hero we must consider the doctrine of the Jew¬ 
ish booh, and that of tho Jewish pcoph. In the first the 
reality of other deities is generally assumed. Tho first 
commandment of tho decalogue implies the existence of 
other Gods, The mention of Sons c-f God who visited tho 
daughters of men ; 1 of tho divine council or Host of 
Heaven;* tho contract Jacob makes with Jehovah.;* the 
frequent reference to strange Gods; the preeminence 
claimed, for Jehovah abovo all tho deities of the other 

aUcrnfiv, gives .the most erroneous j migrants upon tho efficient heathen doctrine 
meeting tho unity of God. Sen the temperate remarks of Moshsim, Do Ro» 
entente Octartant, 4a., p. 17, tl seq.' 

x See note, n. GO. 2 Gen. tL, £. 

* Gea. iii. as; 1 KingnxxU. IS; Johtl I. 

* Gsa. xxviii. 3% ta : comp. Hawdetos, IT. 179. 
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nations’—those things show that tlu mind of tho writers 
was not decided in favour of the exclusive existence of Je¬ 
hovah. The people and their kings before tho oxiio wero 
strongly inclined to a mingled worship of Fetichism and 
Polytheism; a medium between tho ideal religion of Mosos 
and’ tho actual worship of tho Canaauitos. It is difficult iu 
tho prosont stato of critical investigation, to dotermino 
nicely tho date of alt tho different books of tho Jews, bub 
this may bo safely said, that tho early books havo raoro of 
a polytheistic tendency than tho writings of tho later pro¬ 
phets, for at length, both tho learned and tho unlearned 
became puro Monotheists . 1 At first Jehovah and tho Elo- 
liim seem to bo recognized as joint Gods;* but at fcho end 
Jehovah is tho only hod. 

But tho character assigned him is fluctuating, juh is 
always tho Creator and Lord of Heaven and Earth, ye; is 
not always represented as tho Father of nil nations, but of 
tho Jews only, who will punish the Heathens with the 
most awful severity . 4 In some parts of tho Old Testament 
ho is almighty, omnipresent, and omniscient; eternal and 
unalterable. But iu others ho is represented with limita¬ 
tions iu respect to nil these attributes. Not only aro tbo 
sensual perceptions of a man ascribed to him, for this is 
unavoidable in popular speech, but he walks on tho earth, 
eats with Abraham, wrestles with. Jacob, appears iu a 
visible form to Moses, tempts men, speaks in human 
speech, is pleased with the fragrant sacrifice, sleeps and 
awakes, rises early in the morning; is jealous, passionate, 
revengeful . 4 However, in other passages tho loftiest 

1 See the numerous passages where Jetarah is spoken of es the chief of the 
God*: 2 Chr. ii. 6; 1’*. cv. xcrii. 7, et ; Ex. xii. 12. xv. U, xriii. 11, 
&c. 4cc. Strata, ubi euj Lib. XVI. Ch. ii. ■} 35, gue* a strange account of 
the Jewish theology. 

* Compare wish tuo former paws-at, Jer. Ii. 20—23; Isa. xiir. 0—20; 
Dent. ir. 2S, et xxxii. 16, 17, 30; Es. exr. cxxxr,, ami Ecd«#ia*ucu« 
xxxii L 6, xliii. 23; * Wisdom of Sol. xii. 13; Baruch iii. 35. 8<® da Wette, 
Bib. Dogtnatik, $ 97, et seep, and H9, ci scq., who ha* collected tome of the 
meet important postages. See too hia Wesea dsa Glanbens, Ac., $ 14, p. 72, et 
fteq. 

* See Bauer, Dicta, Classica, V. T. 1793, Vol. I. f 41, et *oq. See alto 
the treatise of Stahl on the Appearances of God, See., in Eichhera, Btbliothek 
der Bib. Lit. VoL VI L p. 156, ei seq. 

* Sec aa able article on “ the Relation of Jehorah to the Heathen.'* in Etch, 
henrn, obi trap., Vol. VHI. p, 222. et sen. 8co Ammon, Forthtldtmg dea 
Christen thorns, Leip. 1336, et «rq., Vol. I. Book i. Ch. i. 

8 Leasing well lays, the Hebrews proceeded from the ccneeptkta of the mti 
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attributes aro aasijmed liiin. Ho is tho God of infmito 
Lovo; Father of ml, who possesses tho .Earth and Hea¬ 
vens. 

Tho conception which a man forms of God, depends ou 
the character and attainment of tho tnbn himself; this 
differed with individual Jews as with tho Greeks, tho 
Christians, and tho Mahometans. However, this must bo 
confessed, that under the guidance of Divine Providence, 
tho great and beautiful doctrino of ono God for tho He¬ 
brews seems very early ombrnced by tho great Jewish 
Lawgiver; incorporated in his national legislation; and 
defended with rigorous enactions. At our ckv it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand tho sorvico rendered to tho iiumhto race 
by tho mighty soul of Moses, and that a thousand years 
before Anaxagoras . 1 His name is ploughed into tho his¬ 
tory of tho world. His influence can never die. It must 
havo been a vast soul, endowed with moral and religious 
genius to a degree extraordinary among meu, which at 
that early ago could attempt to found a State on tho tloe- 
trino ana worship of one national Goth 

Was ho tho first of the como-outers ? Or had others, 
too far beforo the ago for its acceptance, perished before 
him in tho greatness of their endeavour? History ia 
silent . 3 But tho bodies of many Prophets must bo rolled 

ptoctrful God to that of the mhj God, but remained for a Ion# time far below 
tho true transcendent nation of the ono true God. ** Education of the human 
race," Wcrkc, ed. ISJ-t, Vol. XXIV. p. 43. 44. Sen aUo on this subject of 
Hebrew TheUra, tho valuable but somewhat one-sided view* of Yatke, Bib. 
Theoiogie, Vol. t. j 44, ct *«j. But «e also SaUatW, Hist, dcs Institutions 
do Mats*, &c., Brussels, 1830, Vol. III. p. 175, ct setj. 

At first Christian Artists found it in bad taste and even heathenish to paint 
tho Almighty in any form. Then, in decorating churches and MSS. with pic¬ 
tures drawn 'from 0. 8. stories, they often put only a hand for Gotl, or omitting 
that, put Christ for tho Father. See Didron, Ieonegraphie Chrctienne, Paris, 
1843, p. 1?*. ct «q. See ‘he nice distinction made by John of Damascus in 
regard to images or God, Oral. I. in Imagimbus, Opp. ed. Basil, 157-4, p. 701, 
rt seq. ct #1. Before Use twelfth century it seems there were no pictures of 
God from Christian Artists. Afterwards tho Italians painted him as a Tope, 
the Germans os an Emptror, tho Prefceh and English as a King. Didroa, ubt 
sap>, p. 339, ct aeq. 

‘ Constant, Lit. IV Ch. xi., has some just remarks on tho excellence of tho 
Hebrew Theology. 

* It is difficult to determine aeeuraielv the d-.to of events in Chinese history, 
etch are tho pretensions of Chinese scholars on the one hand, and such tho 
Hooted scepticism of dogmatists on the other; but tee the Chinese CUnaicol 
Work, commonly called the Pour Books, translated by David Follie; Mal a cc a, 
2S38,1 voL 8vo. Boo Cantu, ubi sap., Vol. HI. Ch. xxi. et seq. 
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into the gulf thai yawns wide and deep between the Ideal 
»nu tho Actual, before the successful pann cornea In the 
fulness of lime, at God's command, to lead met. into tho 
promised land., reaping what they did not sow. These 
men have risen up in all countries and even,- time. In iho 
rudest ages m in the most refined, they look through the 
glass of Kiitnro, seeing clearly the in visible tilings of God, 
nnd liy the things that are made and the feelings felt, un¬ 
demanding his eternal power and Godhead. They adored 
Him as the Spirit who dwells in rim sun, looks through the 
star:,?, speaks in lieu n d, c on < robs the world, is chief of all 
powers, animal, m tm b mritual, and bather of nil men 
—their dent and h t d G<- d. In his light they loved to 
live, nor feared to die. 


There is a great advance from iho Feticbmn of tho 
CniuuuuU? to tho Theism of Moses ; from the rude concep¬ 
tions of tho Ktrvv Zealander to the refined notions of an 
enlightened Christian. Ages of progress and revolution 
seem to separate them, ho different is their theology. Yet 
tho Kriigion of each is the same, distinguished only by 
the more and less. Tho change from one of these three 
religious types to tho other is slow; but attended with 
tumult, war, and suffering. In the ancient, civilized na¬ 
tions, little is known 'of their passage from Feiiohism to 
Folytkrisrn. It- took place at an early age of the world, 
before written, document* were common. We have, there¬ 
fore, no records to verify this passage in the history of the 
Greeks, Egyptians, or Hebrews. Yet in tho earliest periods 
of each of these nations we Sind monuments which show' 
that Feiiehisin was nob far off, and furnish a lingering bub 
imperfect evidence of the fierce struggle winch had gone 
on. Tim wrecks of Forichism strew the shores of Greece 
and Egypt. Judea furnishes us with some familiar exam¬ 
ples }. 1 

1 The l^tfruJary-chaweliW at the Beatswuch raiders it misu'es to depend en¬ 
tirely on its l o 1 t ni«. Many psm$e? to hires beep, riigriASy 
ikrigtsed, ot t 1 tush by *c>rie one r&M imghi to cntoaM the 

difference tot (,-M V c end the people. Stilt, th* " jpautaui driftof Ute 
tresdUitm is r o to s su'd ear, ream-tv he wrong. The teitSmuny of 

the prophets re^^tir t urly sou® of the mason h wore valuable then that 
of xm IVnUt h it i fee. Bo West?®,. Introduction to the 0. T. ? tr. bj 
thus*. l^xkxst Bmto IS s Yol. II. p&m«. fee too, Evr&idj Gwchkats &t* 
■yolk* !«*•!, ?fli i, 
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In tho patriarchal times, if wo may trust tha mythi¬ 
cal stories in Genesis, fo find sacred stones which seem to 
bo Fetiches, Stone-pillars , 1 Idolatry, s worship of Btrniphttn. 
and while in Egypt, and the de&orfcj* tho Golden 

Calf oi „.mron and that of Jeroboam ;* and the Goals that 
wore worshipped in 'ho wildornoaa . 4 Besides, wo find the 
worship of the serpent/ a relic of the niporsiition of Egypt 
or Htcenicm; the worship of Baal in its various forms ;' of 
Asiarto, tl lien, void a Queen and Mother ; >! of Thannnuz, 
and Moloch / all of which seem to bo remains of Feti¬ 
ch ism.* In the very Law itself wo find traces of FeSi- 
chifim. The prohibition of certain kinds of food, garments, 
and sacrifices ; the forma of divination, tiro altars! feasts, 
sacrifices, scape-goat, the ornaments of the priest's dress, 
all scorn to have grown out cf tho rude worship that- 
formerly prevailed. Tho old Idolatry was spiritualised, its 
forms modified and made to serve for the worship of Je¬ 
hovah. The frequent relapses of king and people prove, 
on the ono hand, that the nation was slowly emerging out 
of a state of great darkness and superstition, and, on the 
other, that lofty minds and noble hearts were toiling for 
their civilization. 

For many centuries a most bloody contention wont on 
between tho ideal Monotheism and the actual Idolatry *. at 
times it was a war of extermination. This shows how dif¬ 
ficult it is to introduce Monotheism before the people are 

■ 0«n. xzviii. IS, xxxr, H. 

5 Oca. xxxi. Ill, xxxv. i—4, 

* S@e Je*h« xxir. H; K*tV- xx. 7, el s«i., xxiii. 3; Araea r. 25, 2S; Ex«t. 
xxjii. 1; Lev. jtvii. 

* I&«d. sxxii, i--G; 1 Kings xii. 2$; Etttk. i. 10, and x, 14. 

* La;it. ifii. 7. iktlU. la hu.r pmua. 

* Numb. xxi, 4—9; 2 K,iog* s.vii. 4, 

, 3 l King* xtiiu 23, 20, 28, jix. 13; J«r. six. 5; 2 King* i. 2; Judgia 
riii. 32, ix, 4, 43; Numb. xxv. 1, 

8 1 Kings si. 33; Jgrsm. vii. IS; Judge# ii IT, x. 6 ; 2 Kings x.visi. 7;. 
t*vil« MX, 23; Ikut xxlu. 18; K»ek« ifit 14, V ?ving» sdii. 6, xvil. 18, 
Ml 3, 5 ; Dcut. iv.'lQ, xvii. 3 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 1C; Bmt, xviu. 21, xx. 5, it 
JDvut. xuii. 10; ilewm. vii. 31, fix. 8, xxxtl. 85. - fine the W»tftaaar/ «f 
tbs ancients and ranatW pf the k*.vn?J an this subject iu De Welto, A**Mob- 
gk, &*., f 161, cfc *«}., and $ 281 , cl $eq. Yalks go** too far io uis «pbyi&- 
hcrn-, 4 21 — 27 ; tnrf bis tasais kfv.1.1 of valuable UioaghU. 

* There w a rmiwrVtiblfl paxsag?, though of bat four with, in flow# riiL 2, 

which thorn that tia<* of tile worst vieca of IfeU-gtea still prevailed in his time, 
toying, “ Tfey L\aS a vutn th$U kin tkt ly/m," s. e. tha fdoU of tho 

Peopfa. This is not'the cornnwm traaslAUoa—bat it. w&jia to mo fe fcnje one. 
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ready to receive it. They- must; wai& till they attain tho 
requisite :410ml and intellectual growth. Before this h 
reached, they earn receive it but in name, and are detained 
from the racier, and to them more congenial, form, only at 
tho oxpenao pf most- rigorous laws, suffering, and 'blood¬ 
shed. Bofore the Exilo tho Hebrews constantly revolted; 
afterward::} they never returned to tho ruder worship, but 
ton tribes of tho nation wore gone for over. 1 

In tho more recent conflict of Monotheism and Poly¬ 
theism, the history of tho Christian and Mahometan reli¬ 
gions shows what suffering is endured first by tho 
advocates of the now, and next by those of tho old faith, 
before tho rude doctrino could give place to tho bet¬ 
ter. War and oxtemunalion do their work, and remove 
the unbelieving. Many a country has been Christianized 
or Mshomet&mzod by the sword. Those things have taken 
place within a few centuries 5 when tho conquering religion 
was called Christianity. Arc tho wars of Clmrlomagno for¬ 
gotten ? Go back thousands of years, to tho strife between 
sacerdotal Polytheism and Fetichism, when each was a 
more bloody faith, and imagination cannot paint the horrors 
of tho struggle. 

Now, each of these forms represented an Idea of tho 
popular consciousness which passed for a truth, or it. could 
not be embraced; for a great truth, or it would not pre¬ 
vail widely; yes, for all of truth the man could receive no 
the time ho embraced it. Wo creep before walking. 
Mankind has likewise an infancy, though it will at length 
put away childish things. Each of these forms did tho 
world service.in its day. Its truth was permanent - its 
error, tho result of tho imperfect- development of man's 
faculties. It happens in religious ns in scientific matters, 
that a doctrino contains' both truth and falsehood. It is 
accepted for its truth or the appearance of truth. At first 
tho falsehood does little harm, icr it comes in contact with 
no active faculty in man which defects it-. J But gradually 

1 Sts 2?e*na*a'* Hebrew Morwardiy, Load. 1847, Ch. IX Ewald, ubi wp. 
B. IT. p. EA tst *g*\. Anhsnu xtms 2wa Band. IIL.fl) p. IS7, el aisq. 

* We ohsrn tm Uw, m«i ?, feature iac*n*i$kney bsiwa a man’s and 

bis creodl Ifcnaaa LtumAis wriftttd to Ycaojk The wmbtgfwsrbf'?ariior did 
noi imitate bis vices; oust doe* tbs modern devote* of some vauoly tzc&dt ■with a 
ChmUw n&sie, bwaroa ■w'h&l tha creed, logically dpms&di A man is&y held 
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the truth does its work) olcra im them who rocaivo it; 
now* faculties awako j the -falsehood is seen to bo Mao. 
Thi j free la an weald gkdly moot it, Bat the Priosthooti, 
whom interest chains to the old foi v m, though false; ot 
tho People, not jot elevated enough to aee the truth,— 
will not allow a man to separate tho false from tho true. 
They say to tho Prophot and tho Sago, “ Thou slmlt ac¬ 
cept tho old doctrine as we and our fathers. It is from 
God; the only Polo. Unless thou accept it on. the same 
authority and in the same way as ourselves, wo will burn then 
and thy children with fl.ro. Thou xrmyest live as likost 
thee; Ihon shalt beliovo with tm.” The free man .roplios, 

" Bern then if thou wilt; but Truth thou canal. not burn 
down. A lio thou can si not build up. God does not 
die with his children, nor Truth with its martyrs.” 

Then, as Truth is stronger than every Ho, and he that 
has hot* is mightier than all men, no tho fagot of . martyr¬ 
dom proves tho fire-pillar of the human race, guiding them 
from the bondage and darkness of Egypt to tho land, of 
liberty and light. Truth, armed with her arrows to smite, 
her olive to bless, spreads with her wings amid tho out¬ 
cry of tho Priest and the King. At last Error goes down 
to tho ground, but because honoured beyond her time, 
takes with her temple and tower in her fall, 

Tho Truth represented by Petiohism is this: Tho un- 

dodriae* which render virtue nog-story. which »»k# lbs dfcsh creep with he*- 
ror, sad y®$ live a #rii» Ufe, or bo my sun to friroUty. Tho kto Dr Hop- 
kins was a sinking: aia*Uwlioa of UtU st&lamcat. So lonjj: as the religion* 
*«aUmcat jprcptRidwato* the fake doctrine fails of it* legitimate effect. 60 s 
soma indiwous oWnretiMM on this theme in Constant, Lif. I, Ch. iii It,, and 
I’oVrtfefHsmo Rom. "'rot. I. p. 69—81. 

M. Coupe, Vol. "V, pC HfvO t thinks the doctrine of pure MoboUjcIms ts perfectly 
¥tmis and iacspahlo of kcjfsung tbs basis of a true, ttllgiiKu aysfcrm l ') ridging 
only from experience, hts eandaslon is utterly false. liat such as might ha cs- 
peeled from oae who k, as be taufe, “equally free 'from. KetieMsiae, Polytheistic, 
iftd Monotheistic prejudices." He looks iongtajcly to a. time? when ail. theism 
u«ll \um raised away, mi the “ hypothesisof a God” become exploded 1 But 
the true man of sdme i» of fill Kish most modest and mmaiL Be who he* 
followed Newton through tbs vrasdtou* soaring of his genius ewn-sa grateful to 
that ew*a-*»8£, beautiful ssHi* sabiittm, with which be fl&Ubw hU wight,'bud 
-«ngs«f the os.s c.u?ss fetmxSAt and wibitb, who rule* the all ft cannot 
ho md-without a ter of joy. I’rinaijH*, <xl,te'te Vol lYi p. ISD, 201 . u Rt 
U amm/* 4*. das, £» to? tbs beautiful aad pious conclusion of Mr, 'Wbawett - 
to hk Bhttostiphy 0 # the Indncdro S-ekucc*, Vol. IL jw SB% 683. Ann the re- 
awk* of Dawawi, Meditation#, Med, 3, a4 fiwsn, XI was worthy of |aixsmw» 

■ to as bo looked. stu little Rower, />««»« Hmjtvlmwm, vtmutntm, 

■! im, d wp9 tfeummitgn tSSS et ofoteotn. 
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v ' known God is present in Matter; spiritual power is the 
strongest of forces. Its error was to make Matter God. 
The truth of Polytheism is: God is present, and.active, 
everywhere; in Space, in Spirit; breathes in the wind; 
speaks in the storm; inspires to acts of virtue • helps the 
efforts of oil true nr 4, Its falsehood was. that it divided 
God, and gave but a chaos of Deity, When the falsehood 
waa seen and felt to be such, and its truth believed in for 
itself, on its own authority, then was the time for Fetichism 
ami Polytheism to fall. So they foil, never to hope again, 
for mankind merer apostatizes. One generation takes up 
the Ark of Iteligion whore another let it. full, and carries 
forward the hope of the. world. The old form never passes 
away, till all its truth is transferred to the now. Those 
types of religious progress arc but, iho frames on which 
the artist spreads the canvas, while ho paints his piece. 
The frame may purish when this in demo. Fotielmm and 
Polytheism did good, not because they were Fettehism and 
Polytheism, but because -Religion was in them and they 

y wore steps in tho spiritual progress of mankind—indispens¬ 
able steps. 

Such, then, are the three great forms of manifestation 
assumed by thin religious Element. Wu cannot under¬ 
stand tho mental and religious aiare of jn.cn who saw tho 
Divi.no in a serpent, a cat, or an enchanted ring ; not oven 
thftt of superstitious Ohmtims, who make earth a domoa- 
knd, and tho am God but; a King of Devils. Yet each 
religious doctrine has sometimes stood for a truth. It was 
devised to help pious hearts, and has imperfectly accom* 
piia.hed its purpose. It could not have been but as it was,. 
Looking carelessly at tho past, tho history of man's reli¬ 
gious; consciousness appears but a senes of revolutions, 
what is to-day built up with prayers and tears, is to-mor¬ 
row pulled down .with shouting and bloodshed, giving 
place to a now fabric equally transient. Iho phots were 
mistaken, and saints confounded. Iteligious history is tho 
tale of confusion. But looking deeper, wo sue it is a series, 
of development, all. tending towards one great and beau¬ 
tiful fond, the harmonious perfection of Man; that id tho- 
ology us m other iseiomn,, in morals us in, theology, the circle 
of his vision becomes wider continually; his opinions 
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more true; his ideal more fair and sublime, T?kich form 
that has been, bore its justification in itself .; an tfrfil that 
“ God winked at/' to use tho bold figure of a great man. 
It- was natural and indiapensablo in its time ami place; a 
part of the scheme of agencies provided from before the 
Foundation of the world. Each form mar perish; but it*? 
truth never* dies. Nations pass away. A handful of rod 
dust alone marks tho spot where a metropolis opened its 
hundred gates ; but RoKgidn does not perish. Cities and 
nations mark tho stops of her progress. A nation, at tho 
head of tho civilized world, organizes Religion ns well ns it 
can; perpetuates and diffuses its truth, end thus pipaehes 
tho advent of a higher faith, and prepares its way.' Each 
failure is a prophecy of the Perfect. But the change from 
faith to faith is attended with persecution on the oho side, 
and martyrdom on the other. A little philosophy turns 
men from Religion. Much knowledge restores them to 
their faith, to tho bosom of Piety. Tim great men of the 
world, men gifted with the deepest insight, and living the 
most royal life, have been Mem's pioneers in those steps of 
progress. Moses, Hermes, Confucius, Bndhn, Zoroaster, 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, have lent their holy hands in 
Man's greatest work. Religion filled their soul with strength 
and light. It is only little men, that make wido the mouth 
and draw» out tho longue at pure and genuine piety and 
nobleness of heart. Bhali wo not judge the world, m » 
rose, by its beat side ? God, of his wisdom, raises up men 
of religious genius; heaven-sent prophets; bom fully 
armed and fitted for their fearful work. They have an eyo 
to see through the reverend hulls of falsity; to detect tho 
truth a long way off. They acmd their eagle gaze far 
down into ’ tho heart; ' far on into tho futm-o, thinking 
for ages not yet born. The word cornea from God with 
blessed radiance upon their mind. They must speak 
tho tidings from on high, and' shed its beamy light 
on men around, till tho heavy lids are opened, and the 
sleepy eyo beholds. But alas for him who moves in such 
work. If there be not superhuman might to sustain:him; 
if his soul be- not naked of selfishness, ho will say often, 
u Alas for mo ! Wonld God my mother had died or ever 
I was born to bear all tho burdens of tho world, and right 
its wrongs.” Ho that fearoth the Lord—-when was not he 
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a prey ? He must take his life in his hand, and become 
aa a stranger to men. ■ But if ho fall and perish it is his 
gain. In it not also the world's ? It is the burning wood 
that warms men. 

In passing judgment on those different religious states, 
wo arc never to forget-, that thoro is no monopoly of re¬ 
ligions emotion by any nation or ar-v ago. Ho that vror- 
•ships truly, by whatever form, worships fcho Only God; 
Ho hears fcho prayer, whether called Brahma, .Jehovah, 
Pan, or Lord; or called by no namo at all. Each peoplo 
has its Prophets and its Saints; and many a swarthy 
Indian, who bowed down to wood and stone; many a 

f rim-laced Calmuck, who worshipped the great God of 
toraa; many a Grecian peasant, ho did homage to 
Phcebus-Apollo when the Sun rose or wont down; yes, 
many a savage, his hands smeared all over with human 
sacrifice, shall come from the East and the West, and sit 
down in the Kingdom of God, with Moses and Zoroaster, 
with Socrates and Jesus,—v/hilo men, who called daily on 
the only living God, who paid their tribute and bowed at 
tbo name of Christ, shall be cast out, because they did no 
more. Mon are to bo judged by what is given, not what 
is withheld. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Or CERTAIN DOCTSIRES COKHECr&D WITH I2BHGIOK. I. Oh 

the raiMiTrfg state of makeind. ii. of the immortal-. 

ITT Oh THE SOUL. 

I. Of dm Primitivt) Stais if Mankind. 

Tajik) os theories havo been connected with Religion, 
respecting the origin and primitive condition of the human 
race. Many nations have claimed to be the primitive pos¬ 
sessors of their native soil; Autochthones, who ■ sprang 
miraculously out of the ground, were descended, from 
stones, grasshoppers, emmets, or other created things- 
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Oil von? call themselves Children of tho Gods , 1 Borne 
nations trace back their descent to a time of utter barba¬ 
rism* whence the Gods recalled them,; othma st«,it from 
a golden age, as tho primitive condition of man.* The 
latter opinion prevailed with tho Hebre ws, from whom tho 
Christians have derived it. According to them, tho primi¬ 
tive state was one of tho highest felicity, from which men 
fell; tho primitive worship, therefore, must have boon tho 
normal Religion of mankind.* 

This question then presents itself, From what point did 
the human race sot out; from civilization and tho true 
worship of one God, or from cannibalism and tho deifica¬ 
tion of Nature ? Has tho human race fallen or risen? The 
question is purely historical, and to bo answered by his¬ 
torical witnesses. Rut in tho presence, and still more in 
the absence, of such witnesses, tho et priori doctrines of 
the mrmV, philosophy affect hia decision. Reasoning with 
no facts is easy, as all motion in vacuo. Tho analogy of 
the geological formation of tho earth ; its gradual propanv* 
tion, so to say, for the reception, of plants and animals, 
the ruder first, and then the more complex and beautiful, 
till at last she opens her bosom to man,—this, in con¬ 
nection with many similar analogies, would tend to show 
that a similar ordor was to be expected in tho affairs of 
men : development from tho lower to the higher, and not 
tho reverse.* In strict accordance with this analogy, some 
have taught that Han was created in the lowest stogo of 
savage life; his Religion the rudest worship of nature; 

1 Diodorus Siculus says, soarawhere, all cadent nations claim to ba ujo is ?*i 
sxtitnt. 

1 Sc* the heathen view of this in Hesiod, Opera ct Dies; Lucretius, Y. 933, 
et tcq.; Virgil, Ocotg. .1, 125, ct ?eq., Bel. IY.; Ovid, Met I. 89, et km.: 
Plato, Polit p. 271, et*«q. Sc* Heyne, Opusc. Yol. III. p. 24, ei (seq, ; He¬ 
siod's Theog '<21—579. *8cs otter parallel in Bauer’s Mytholcgis Acs A. T. 
&c, Yol. 1. y 85, et teq. See also the carious speculations of Eichhora 
fUmschlchto cd. Gabkr.), Battmnim (Mythologin), and Hartmann (fiber 
ties nmtftteuch). Cora pare Rosen cu tiller, Alterthuiaskunde, Yol. I. Part i. 
j.v 180, ct «cq., and’ the striking passage ia Kkukoris Zradamta, Yol. II. 
p> 211. 22f, el sen.; HI. n, RS r sto. uWc*; rersaris upus thsp&nsps, Utl 
iup.,». 888, ct stq. Sw Bausr, Dicta Clasrica, § 62. 

1 See tho opinions of Zwocrttr on this point collected by BnHschntJder, 
Barstdlung der Dogrcatik, &o., Ac* Apoc. Schriftcn, Yet I. $ 52, p. 286, ct 

SCO. 

* fie* Yeatigee of the Natural History of Creation, Lend., 1844, 1st ed. p. 
277, ct scq., for some curious remarks.. 
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kin Morality time of the cannibal; th»fc all of tho civilised 
races liavo rban from tins point T and gradually passed 
through Fotichism and Polytheism, before they reached 
reunement and t rue .Religion ; £ he spiritual man is the 
gradual development of germs latent in the natural man. 1 

Another party, consisting more of pools and dogmatists 
than of philosophers, teaches the opposite doctrine, that a 
single human pair \rm created in the full majority of their 
powers, with a perfect Morality and Religion; that they 
feti from this state, and while some few kept alivo the 
lamp of Truth, and passed it on from hand to hand, that 
Jio mass sunk into barbarity and sin, whence they aro 
slowly emerging, aided of course by the traditional torch 
of Truth, still kept by their moro fortunate brothers. 3 


1 See Comte, Yol. V. p. 32. et al. Here arise.* the kindred question* Hare 
»H the human race descended. from a single pair, or started up* in the various 
part* of the earth where "so find them ? The first opinion has been defended 
bv tho Christian Church, in general with more obstinacy than argument. Prit- 
cWd, ubi sup., ■jerries all from one stock, and collects' many interesting facts 
relative to the human race in various conditions. But the unity of the race is 
Rot to be frVida out ^ABrsjfbejos/fy. It is etuniial to the nature of mankind. 
Aucustias h&i some curious speculations cm this head, l)c Civiute Dei, I'll. 21, 
XIII. 19—23, XIV. 10—12, 1G — 25. Lsctantius, Instilut. II. 11, VII. 4. 
See the opinions of Buddeus, and Dip curious literature he cites. Hist. Ecelcsfeat. 

V. T. Voi. I. p. 92, et scq. On tho other hand, Palfrey's Academical Lecture^ 
Yol. II. beet- xri., yxii.; Kant, ron der lUccn der Mcnschcn, Works. Ye;. 

VI. p. 313, ct soq.; Ikgriff einer Mctucbcnrace, ih. n. S3, ctseq.; MnShmaas- 
lichtr Anting der Mcn#cheng«ehichte, ib. Vol. Vj.I, r*. 303. ct scq. Even 
S-cfaSriennachcr departs from the common view. Chriithcho Glaubc, $ GO—Gl. 
See, likewise, the ingenious observations of Samuel S. Smith, Inquiry into the 
causes of difereat Complexions, &c., of the lmm.su Bate. To make out the cast-, 
that all men ana descended from a primitive power, it is only necearary to maumc, 
phifat&pkic&IJy, & principle its the first nun, whence nil varieties mav be deri ved, 
and tiien, As>for(*j%, to s&.umo th® derivation, at.d the vicious circle is com¬ 
plete;, Kamos has some oisingenuous remarks in his History of Man, Prn- 
liruinarr Dricouai. Sea Mrinoircs d& l'Academia royals ties Science* morales 
et poliuquw, (Paris,) 1841, Tom. III. p. xxiit. et seq,, and tho literature re¬ 
ferred to. 

s Sec this, which is tho prevalent opinion, set forth by Knapp, ubi sup., YoL 
I. i 54—57. Hahn, Ldirbueb dcs Christ. Gkub. f 74* 75. Thclack, m Bib¬ 
lical Bspaetory, Voi II. p. 119, c-t sea.; Hopkins’s System of Doctrines, 

2nd ed. Voh I. Part. i. Chsp. 5, 8.—iireUchneicIer, Dogmatik, 4th ed. Vol. I. 
5 112, et *eq., gms the Lutheran view of this subject, hut'thinks Ohm tu> 
hertite /w «awta.'.‘mp (in the Isis for 1S19, Vol. 11. p. 1118) that men may 
hart arum from an tmhrya, tcsfA Arcs®? A'ftkt, is the tlistt of the era / p. 812. 
Se» Itrcmr Taylor, Doctrine and Practice of IfepenUnee, Chap. VI., and the 
conflicting remarks in the Sermon at the Funeral of Sir George D.sUton; Jona¬ 
than Edwards, Original Sin, Part II. Chap, i., and Notes on Bible, Works, 
I-t-ad. 1839, Vol. ]I. p. 089, et eeq. More on the same subject may be scan ia 
Faber’s IIor® Mosaic®; Edvards, On the Truth and Authority of tbs Strip- 



Now in favour of this latte-r opinion them is no direct 
historical testimony except the legendary and mythological 
writings of the Hebrews, which have no more authority in 
tho premises than the similar narratives of the Phoenicians, 
the Persians, and Chinese. If we assume the miraculous 
authority of these legends, the matter ends—in an assump¬ 
tion. The indirect testimony in favour of this doctrine is 
tliia : The opinion found in many nations that there had 
once been a golden ago. Now, if this opinion wore uni¬ 
versal, it would not prove tho fact alleged, for it can easily 
bo explained from the notorious tendency of men, in a low 
state of civilization, to aggrandize tho past; the senses 
delight to remember. That opinion only serves-fo illus¬ 
trate this tendency. The sensual Greek often looked 
longingly backward to tho Golden Age; but tho more 
spiritual prophet of the Hebrews looks forward to tho 
Kingdom of Heaven yet to be. But the opinion prevailo 
among many nations, that they have slowly advanced from 
a ruder state . 1 

Again, it is often alleged, that no nation has over risen 
out of the savage state except under the influence of tribes 
previously enlightened-—an historical thesis which has 
never been proved. No one knows whence the Chinese, 
the Mexicans, the Peruvians, derived assistance. We have 
yet. to be told who taught tho Greenlander to build his 
boat; the Otakeitan to fashion his war club; tho Sacs and 
Pawnees to handle the hatchet, cook the flesh of the 
buffalo, and wear his skin. Besides, it is begging tho 
question, to say tho civilization of Homo, Athens, Tyre, 
Judea, Egypt, Babylon, Niueveh, came from the tradition¬ 
ary knowledge of some primitive people. If a savage 
nation in seven centuries can learn to use oil and tallow 
for light, in a time sufficiently long it may write tho Iliad, 
and build the Parthenon. 

teres; Cottier's Lectures on Scripture Facts; Grays Connection between Sacral 
and Profane literature; Cormsc&'s Inquiry; Ftnohcs's .Appeal; Deane's Wor¬ 
ship of the Serpent, &e. &c.; Sfaac, Christiania© e dans sea Rapports arec In 
Cinitration moderns, Paris, 1837, Vol. I. Pat l i,. ch. 2. See tho opinion* of 
iba Ancients on Ota creation and primitive state of Man, collected in Grotics, 
Be Vcritate, ed. Claries*, Lib. I. f 16. 

s Strauss, Pic Christ. Qhrabewdshre, 18-10-1, Vol. 7, A 4§, et s«j., de¬ 
rides against tha hyrmhma of a single pair, and ertn tg-Jihta the origin of 
teas to the power of sfuiet&d gmersiiwi. Bat bis argumeta in fnrour cf the 
latter b/.re Gttle or no weight See Karnes, ubt sup. 
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Again, it is as id that, traces of Monotheism arc found 
oven in the low stages of our religious history. This must 
necessarily follow from tho identity of tho human race; 
from tho Sentiment and Idea of God, expressing themselves 
spontaneously. If Man is tho same in all ages, differing 
only in degree of development, and this element is natural 
to him, then wo must expect to find such expressions of it 
in tho poots and philosophers; in the religion of India, 
Greece, and Homo. Men of the Bar.no spiritual elevation 
v see .everywhore tho same spiritual truth. If this doctrine 
of Monotheism proceed from tradition alone, then it must 
ho more clear and distinct as we approach the source of 
tho tradition. But this is notoriously contrary to facts. 1 
v The opposite doctrine has no moro of direct historical 
testimony in its favour; hut is supported by many in¬ 
direct testimonies: by tho fact, that tho greater part of 
tho human race are still in the condition of Fefcichisra and 
Polytheism, and that the further we go back in history 
the worse is this state, and the ruder their religion. In 
the days of Herodotus, the proportion of rude and savage 
people wa$ far greater than at this day. Even in that 
nation alleged to bo most highly favoured, wo find their 
social, moral, &nd religious condition is moro rudo tho 
farther we trace it back. They and other nations, at the 
time wo first meet them in history, bordered close upon tho 
Fetichistic state to which their mythology refers. No 
nation lias ever been found in a normal state of religious 
culture. 

If wo reason only from established facts, wo must con¬ 
clude, that the hypothesis of a golden ago, a garden of 
Eden, a perfect condition of man on the earth in ancient 
times, is purely gratuitous. The Kingdom of Heaveu is 
not behind but before us. No one can determine, by his¬ 
torical evidence, what was the primitive state of the 
human race, or when, or where, or how mankind, at tho 
command of God, came into existence. Here our con¬ 
clusions can be only negative.® 

1 Voltaire, Bss&i ear lee Mas tins, &s,» edit. 1”&5, YoJ. I. p. 17, et "D, 
at«, has maty j'«i remark* on ths ruder periods of sacietr. 

5 Constant, Lit. I, Ck„ vi. end x. Ch. ri. treats this subject with airup&rfjesti- 
itj unusual ereti with him. He thinks the doctrine at a Fall is a derice of the 
Priesthood, at least, that it orrea its imposiaer# and <Aditmalsoa to the *&s«r- 
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II. On- the Immortality of the Soul. 

The doctrine that Man lives for ever seems almost aa . 
general as tho belief in a God. Like that, it comes ^ 
naturally from an eternal desire in the human heart; a 
longing after the Infinite. In the- rudest nations and tho 
most civilized, this doctrine appears. Perhaps there has 
never been but a single form of Religion among civilized 
men tinder which it was not taught plainly and distinctly, 
and here it was continually implied. It seems wo have by , 
nature a senument of immortality; an instinctive belief ' 
therein. Itude nations, in whom instinct seems to pre¬ 
dominate, trust the spontaneous belief. They construct 
an ideal world, in which tho shade of tho dquirted pursues 
his calling and finds justice at tho last; recompense for 
his toil; right- for his earthly wrongs. The conception of 
the form of future life depends on the condition and 
character of the believer. Hence it is a stefo of war or 
peace; of sensual or spiritual delight; of reform or pro¬ 
gress, with different nations. Tho notion formed of the 
next world is the index of man's state in this. Here the 
Idolater and the Pantheist, tho Mahometan and tho Chris¬ 
tian, express their conflicting views of life. The Senti- 
timent and Idea of immortality may be true, but the 
definite conception must be mainly subjective, and there¬ 
fore false. In a low stage of civilization the doctrine, like 
the religious feelings themselves, seems to have but little 
moral influence on life. It presents no motive to virtue, 
and therefore does not receive the same placo in their sys¬ 
tem as at a subsequent period. 

In rude ages men reason but little.- As they begin to bo 
civilized they ask proofs of Immortality, not satisfied with 
the instinctive! feeling; not convinced that infinite Good¬ 
ness will do what is best for all and each of his creatures. 
Hence come doubts on this head; inquiries; attempts to 
prove the doctrine; a denial of it. lucre seems an anti¬ 
thesis between instinct and understanding. The remmdny 

dotal class, 3 m f -m admirable remarks on tho earago state is <Je Msistrc, 
8oir«*» de St Petmfcwv., Vat. i. Sec Rise Lcarwxk criticism cm the opuduis 
of Jouffroy and Pascal is hi* Bi&Ufcfon dc I'Ecteciiram, 1S40, p. It®, «t 
Lsjtms beiiom its the progress of alt ipwica, Man, the Bearer, <tsd the Bee. 
M. Hurt, rbi sup., p. SO, cad 2MS, ct makes w very jadkioas 
ftbserraUtfai, 
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of men is thou against it, tut when an accident drives them 
to somewhat more fundamental than processes of logic, fcho 
instinctive belief does its work. Here then are three dis¬ 
tinct tilings: a Belief in a future and immortal state; a 
Definite Conception of tliat state; and a Proof of the fact 
of a future and immortal state. The two latter may bo 
.fluctuating and inadequate, while tbo former remains se¬ 
cure. ^ - 

Now it may bo considered as pretty woll fixed, that all 
nations of the earth, above the more wild man, believe this 
doctrine; at least, the exceptions are so rare, that they 
only confirm the rulo. However, it is often difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to determine the popular conception, 
and the influence of this belief at a particular time and 
place. But the subject demands a more special and de¬ 
tailed 1 examination. Let us look at the opinion of the an¬ 
cients. 

1 . Opinion of the Hebrews respecting'a Future State. 

, It has sometimes been'taught that this doctrine was 
perfectly understood,-oven by tho Patriarchs; and some¬ 
times .declared altogether foreign to tho Old Testament. 
Both statements are incorrect. In some parts of the He¬ 
brew Scriptures '?.*? find rude notions of a future state, but 
a firm belief in it; in others doubt, and oven denial thereof. 
In, the early books, at least, it never appears as a motive. 
It has.no ganefeiun in the Law ; ■ no symbol in the Jewish 
worship.- ; The. soul was sometimes placed in tho blood, as 
by "Empedocles ; 1 sometimes in th& brmih ;* tho hearty or 
tho bowels, wore sometimes considered as its seat . 1 Tho 
notion of immortality^ was indefinite la the early books; 
there are cloudy views of a subterranean world/ which 
gradually acquire more distinctness. The state oftho. de¬ 
parted is. a gloomy, joyless consciousness; the sen-ant is 
free from his master; the king has a shadowy grandeur.- 

t Ot®. lx. -4; Lor. xril. IT; DetiL sfi. 23, Soe Cicero, Ttis©. Lib. I. Ch. 
0 , 10 . 

* Ora. it 7; Px 29, et«b ^ 

* B*-aS. xwdL 40; B». til 10 : Fs- 3rd. ?; Pro?. xxlil 10. et «sL 

i Gw.’ jxr. S, xsxfit 05; Hass. xri. 30, ,S3. let, Job, Laisb, and the 
Failtas tbl* becomes mom dftfiaits. Job x, 21* mtul. 17. 

Job Hii 13—19; Isaiah xir.; ^L'xxxil,; 1 8aiB. xxti.iL Sos Homr, 

.dd,3X' Virgil, JSadd, VI ■ 
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The dead prophet can be called back to admonish the liv¬ 
ing. Enoch and Elijah, like Ganymede with the Greeks, 
being favourites of tho deity, 1 and taken miraculously ;to 
him. Other passages deny tho doctrine of immortality 
with great plainness. 3 . ri . •> ? . 

After the return from exile, the doctrine appears/ moro 
definitely. Esckiol and the pseudo-Isaiah 1 allude to a resur- 
reefcion of tho body/ a notion which is' perhaps of; ZoroaE* 

: trian origin.* Perhaps older than Zoroaster. But it is 
only a doubtful immortality that is taught in tho apocry¬ 
phal book of Ecolcsiastieus, though in the Wisdom of Solo¬ 
mon,* and in tho fourth book of Maccabees, it is .set .forth 
with groat clearness.* The second book of Maccabees 
teaches in tho plainest terms tho 'resurrection of ail j tho 
righteous to happiness, the wicked to shame. 7 They will 
find their former friends, and resume their old pursuit®.* 
Nothing is plainer. 

1 Sec s3*p Pa, xrii. IS, lxslii. 24. So® the mistakes of Hieluelu respecting 
this doctrine^ of immortality, in, hfo Arffumeata immortal State, ... ex Mesa 
collects, ia his Syntagma Commssst V\h. I. p. SO, et eaj„ Sc® hi* notes or 
Xowte, p, 465, ed. Itescnmulkr. Warburtctt founds hi* strange hypothesis on 
the opJxWlte view. See an this point, Jfcwar, Dicta classua, Voi. It, $ 56, ct 
Do WeU<L ubi sap,, 4 113, et&eq.; Ls®dtsg, Beyteagea aus der Welfcn- 
fehltcUshm Bibliothek, voi, IV. p. 4&i, ct esq, Sc* tee moderate and jndld* 
eras remarks of Knapp, ubi sap., Yol. H. f 149. See Henkes Ma#. fllr Religions 
Phiio.wphie/'Yb]. V. pt I. p. 16, cts«q., and a trat&o in tins giwhta'tt&d Kate* 
ken hr 1630; Yol. IL p, $84, «t esq. . - 

s Bedes., ill 19—21, is. 10. In Job sir. 10—14, <ft te, Job diftinetir de¬ 
nies tec immortality Which he had proyiously .sifir-nsd, bn*'this show tho 
exquisite art of the poem. Sec Dc Wctte, latrcdustiats to 0. T,', Yd. lit ip. 
656, 557, note a, rerhaps tea opinions pat ipte Job’* ptonth arc act those of 
the Anther, but etch only as fee thought tec drWassMtaaoea of his ten required. 

5 Exek. xsxrii.; Isa. xsvi IS. S#a Gcsteniu* in loce?, ,: - 

* Rhode, tteU-Kp., p. 491, Hark, Myth® der &UuWBer®r, lS35, p. 14S, et 
’ t*a.: rriostefT, obi imp., f XXIII.; BretkhheMcr, ttei Sticf-fS/n. 325, «t*eq. 

*1. IS, id, H. S3—hi. cfc esq., r. IS, ti Ite It U eansieeted •with a 
pr^xisieftt'stele, viti; 1.9, 20, Sha 2nd Book of BaSris is quite remarkable 
for tec view "ft wctemfce of tel* ded-fiae, See it: 23, 31, .St, 35, ir. 40, ct 
ft*}., ril 12, 27—3-5, 52, et ««q., rift 1, 7 ®a. ef A " Bat the character 

, s^sti dace of the book jKwsftwb from nsing it in. tea featt,*' ■ *•'• ■ > 

6 xr. 3, svi. .25, xtil. -IS, at si d* wetie, .tsbi »«., § ISO.' S&rjle 

Wt&rkxbte psmgSiQ 4th Rkdris,’idikJr Fftbrieitts $tm teW Arfehhi , 

Wftcm Cfodex pssm4spigr8pho*,'. H' aftJ Hftttk I741,;Y'at ''B. p/S®l/hiWsqi 
Hamster, ftmayhlrehcWn added by a Cthdetym.,' la., tee Bwslwr# ScIcnKm, 
it U **& &ty tkvl far tit* lArii S&Olt, 

/Jtb. 2; «t S3a.Vant!'xa to 92$, I 

tec date %t 'this Irnmtshisl feik. '" " 

pt Yil?, 3te‘H ) ^idi:48,et#4;Wt,'12,ktt4.- : : 5 ‘•■'' 

SwKt Ekmtmi «M *«m Yol. JEY £ 65S,^'»^ n - & valtutele 

tee Hliterv of this dedn&c by Frimu He csaVs an isgmma &z&$&rizm 
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•At the time of Jesus, the Pharisees believer! in the re¬ 
surrection of' the body; a state of rewards' and punish¬ 
ments. 1 Some of them connected it with the common 
notion of the transmigration of souls; s porhaps with that 
of prohristenoe. 11m ISasonos, still more philosophically, 
taught the immortality of the soul, and the certainty of 
retribution, without tlxo resurrection of tha body. Tho 
soul is formed of tho most subtle air, and is confined in 
tho body as in a prison; death redeems it from a long 
bondage, and the living soul mounts upward rejoicing/ 
We find similar views in Philo.* Perhaps they wore com¬ 
monin redacting minds at the time of Jesus, who always 
presupposes a ooliof in immortality. The Sadducoes 
alone opposed it. Such were, tho beginning and history 
of this dogma with tho Jews. Its px-ogress and formation 
are obvious. 

2. Of (Ms- Doctrine among the Jleathw* Nations. 

Among &ivnge nations this boliof *:- com.non. It an. 
pears in prayers and offerings* for tho dead; in the mono 
of burial. The savage American deposits in the tomb tho 
bow and tho pipe, tho dress and the tomahawk of the du¬ 
et passages. from tha Apocrypha, and the Hew Testament. Tha sumo doctrine is 
taught In belli, See Platt, in Paata^ MmersbU. as. II. p, 157, at ; 
Ih^tehMider, ubS rap., $ 53-48. 

* Ari* xiiii f.—8, xm. 18; Mauh. xtib 24, at twq.; Mark xii 18, ct «®t$. 

4 Jos«ph!ia, War#, XL viiL 14.. Xftwphos may hare sided tha metmpayekems 

to soil the taste of hk rssadm. 

•s Jeacphaa, Ware, XL viii 11. Jwphas birotalf ®s«3s* to agree with this 
opinion, whe® ha u talks Uka a philefoph^r," in hk pt<9?:rKied. speech, Wars, 
III. rili. 6, See Btiddsms, nbl sup-, II. p. 1202, etftfcj.; ikultts, Memorabii, 
Tol, It p. 157, «t s«j. *, and Be write, uW rap., f 178, et **q. 

* 8m also the views of Thilo, Be Sortmlk, p. 583 ,- Be Abrah, p„ 983; Be 

MtmtU Opitjp. 31.. The seal k itamorUd by noises*, but % prat#* See Babae, 
GeseMehllishe Bawtoltef 4et JndkebcaAtantnu. Tkuo^bk. &&, 1834, 
Yol. X. p. 330, 0 * esq, .404,485, at teq., who cite* the ftbere a« rihc.r jpm£ 
passages ; BiU^, vbi sufo Yol XYV. See Watoel <mthftjsmatir«d<Ktnaiof 
mroomlily ataeeg the Gh.mtba% is fhtri. Utah xmd Kritiksa, for 1838, pv 
857, vt aeq. BonrisaW lit. IX, Oh. Til-, taske* *am» j e4 .ma&fk* on this *ab}rii 
Op the riate af Catena to Ate fiste of Chrkt, #**. 0frvrer, Jabrbusdeat &*. 
Heik, 183$, Yol, XX, Oh. viLi Trfriandlta 6a feibai;Jedswota strife, to caj 
fkrani. Brutal, fe%erl, Opasoil*,' ate., 1703, Yet I. Part I I,ib, XI. and III.,. 
Pari ll. I.ih Xr,~XV, f and ScsaHgri's Asimiiimdam; awl. tha wj .rsloaUe 
imlSts of Lmtens,' ad HM. 'Bed, Tib, I. Oh. L Se® Ylgjjgt, ; 

GtaaBehte do# Olsttbesr# sTO BnsterhEehVtiL fti'.&cs, Leap. 1784, Yri. I. p, 
112 - 160 , 201 —251, 64 passaaj.Bitpchhto Mteu.ds H tuff tot Stewu Unm* 
g$j«s .Twa* n»-'jCe*V*6 «4* ” 1 
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cessed warrior. The Boythian, tho Goth, the Indian, and 
the halfibarharona Greek, burned or buried the horse, or 
the servant, tho wife, or the captive of a great man at hia 
decease, fch'-c he might go down royally attended to the 
realm of shades. Metempsychosis j the deification of the 
dead, ceremonies in their honour, gifts left on their tombs, 
oaths confirmed in thoir name, are all signs of this belief . 1 
•Tha Egyptians, tho Gauls, and Scandinavians spoke of 
death as the object of life . 5 Lucan foolishly thinks the 
latter, are brave because they believe in endless existence. 

Bach savage people has its place of souls. Death with 
them is not an extinction, but a change of life. t The 
tomb is a scored place. No expense is too great "for the 
dead. The picture of Heaven is earth embellished. At 
first, the next world is not a domain of-moral justice) God 
has ro tribunal of judgment. But with the advance of the 

f resent, tho conception of a future state rises also, Tho 
'awnees have but one place for all the .departed. The 
Scandinavians have two, Nifleheim and Nasfcrondj the 
Persians seven j tho Hindoos no leas than twenty-four, for 
different degrees of merit . 5 With many savages, the good 
and evil become angels to bless, or demons to curse man¬ 
kind.* 

To come to the civilized states of antiquity, India, Egypt, 
Persia, we find the doctrine prevalent in the earliest time, 
even in the ages when Mythology takes the place of His¬ 
tory. In India and Egypt it was most often connected with 


* See Lafitau, nhi tup-, Yol. II. p. 367, ct 410. *t seq., 420, cl *wj., 
444, el teg., VoV I. jn. S59, cl- tea., 607, cl ««q.; Gatlin, aoi hip., Yob I. Ika- 
aofl’t Hat, VoL ul. Ch. xxif.; Constant,IX. Ch, til rift, Litre 
It. Ch. ir.; Mania, ubi ayp., Vol. I. p. 18, 60. S3); Vet It, p. 212, el sap ; 
ITsiuttl State* Bxpbtingr JSxMitioa, rhft. l $45-6* Yol. YU. p, 63, cl jssg., 
09, cl seq., ct al. For lb# Fetiehhm of tho Savsgss, m p. 16, el seqi, 26, el 


4 On the bsaiftf of the Sosa^matisns, the OaMonlsns, the 'Vxmw, ImlUa*, 
ft-c, im Fl%ge, Vol. II. The aorieci lithuante* h»A eerie aingukr epi- 
aiea* and customs in relation to the risad, for which see BOmasum Gea- 
,tins! Mere*,-fcc.., Fhhorf, 1640, p. 182. " * 

‘l 5 Constant, ibid. Msiam, am sup.', YoL I, hook tiL fko Leroax, Da 
i;fVHmsait&, &svVoLII. p.,468, «t «q.- 
. * Meiaen, p.*3G3, «4 soq. Fanner. 0a the "Wriahlp of Hnrn.to8pink, passim, 
I have menUcnM a few hooks on this subject, which have famished the facts ! tm 
wbkh the noons c«mritt«iens rest I- can refer to hooks of TrerekC Voyages la 

E nrol, the Lettres Mifetnba, dossriptiori of feri%n oountm®, ’which fvumuh 
fseta its abundance. Ilia works ot Mantas, Constant, aad liiStaa, em' them* 
fetlre* hut a completion from th«s soaresa. „ , , ■■ — " 
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transmigration to othor bodies. Herodotus says, tho -! 
Egyptians first tought the doctrine/ 4 But who knows ? - 
Pausamos. is nearer the truth when he refers it to India, 5 
vr.hero.it was-taught before the birth of ,Philosophy in fcho 
West.* It begins'with the beginning of the .nations* . 

. In Greece we find ifc’in a rude form in Homer ; connect¬ 
ed with Metempsychosis in, Orpheus, Pythagoras, and 
Phorooydasj'assuming a now fora in Sophodos and Pin- 
dor, and becoming a doctrine fixed and settled with 
Socrates, Plato, and his school in general* In Homer tho 
future state is a-joyless existence. Achilles would rather 
he king of earthly men for a day, than of spirits for ever, 
lAke the future stale of tho Jews, it offers no motive, and 
presents no terror. The shades of the weary came toge¬ 
ther from all lands into their dim sojourn. Enemies forgot 
their strife; but friends were joined/ Tho present mb 
is : obscurely renewed in the next wovtU. But the inoro 
especial friends or foes of the Gods are raised to honour, 
or ,condemned to shame, Tho transmigration of souls is 
perhaps derived from tho wondrous mutation in tho vogcs 
/ table mid animal world, whom an acorn unswathed bo- 
cornea an.: oak; and an egg discloses an eagle." 

In Hesiod, the condition of tho dead is improved with 
tho, advance-' tho nation. The good have- a place jin tho 
Isles of the.Blest/ - In the latter poets, the. doctrine rises 
still higher, whilo the form is not always definite/ Pindar 
: 1 lib. If. Chap. 123, ' Sse Creator’* note, fa BSbr* edition. . ' 

’ 5 The date of alt things is uncertain in Use East. I cannot prtteml to chrono¬ 
logical seennicy, tut son Asiatic SfeMssrchcs, Yol. Vs p. 3$C>; YU. 310; VIII. 
44S,frts^.rmcs-tk3f, nh»'sup. f 1 XXUI.; EiUer,.Yol I. ». 1SS. 

.. » Steak/s History of Philosophy, Part XIII. Sect, is, Chap, x. Bytk, ubi 
mp . ■:• 

. * Brou^cr. Vol. IT. Ob. xtiil; Wilkinson, 'fit II. p. 440, et .Hornet 
nssSgns to the (hi*, a abode not wwk*tt. by. too .winds, Ac., Oh VI 

4.1, «t ttbq,., See the imitation of the in Lacro’duj, HI. .18, et |«j,. 

Stnifibtmcycr, Tbwlogk MyUiica, sm tt» Origins Tartan et Elysii, Xibri V., 
Hag, Cow. 1769, l Yol $v&,Ub, L . ■ ; ; • *- 

. .. *%e HUB, XXRt et m. etsd,; Odys*. Xl and XOTjmim, and 
Heps, Exenrw on IU?d, XXIII. 71 and 104*, Yol. YIIL p. 303, et ; 
IHwl Yd, I. p. IS, Sea the atsailar rkwi .oi Uw KerUs Indians, 

fa Sc hod craft, Algtc Bs'mwbcs; WacluwuUs, ■ Vol H. Part U; p. IOC, 244, 

m ; -ifoBsr, Aatupiitfas;,Corns*- ...A-. 

'; f Sea; Xeoofb«i Memorah,- od,. Ssb.aosd.er,: UpL } 829, IaX X, ? ,Chap* UL 
-• r 

- .7: Opm. «£ Dios, nv. ittb # «*% sail the Sdwslk faB#. «d«' ‘ 

IJju.4,828,X r ol.IX, ^ */• ,w • 

* See fas OtKwdo poets fa genet*!, fer tbeitaoriX dC : U%:'-fp£ $&' 
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calsbraies the condition, of the Croud in tho nbxt life. It 
tea state where the righteous are rewarded and tho wicked 
ipumshad until em is consumed from their uaturo, when, 
they come to the divine abode . 1 

To pass from tho Poets to the Philosophers; the Im¬ 
mortality of tho Soul was taught continually, from Pbera- 
■cyries' to Plotinus. There were those who doubted, and 
some that denied; yet it was defended by all tho greatest 
philosophers, Thales, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Ari? 
totb, Cicero, Plutarch, Bpictotus/ and by iho most *n- 

TrttmorUlUjf of tho soul, Simonides, Frag. XXX. (XXXIII.); Tyttaco* HI, in 
Gaufstd, voh HI. p. 100, 1843, Sec the curious jmsagn in Arjjipphanc*, 
•-Baaao, ra. 440—400, Opp. «d, M&s*y Loiwl 1839, VoU l, p. 533,u« which 
. *<« 51,’* note. Sec Orpheus, a* cited by Lobfco;, Agwopb., p, 039; Ciulwcrth, 
Chap. LA 21, 22, and hfosueiro In lac. 8« the indifferent baok of Priestley, 
JKftsShea Philosophy, Pau l. $ 3, 8; Part II. $ 3, 8; also p. 125, 197, 

ci e©g., 205, et «eq, 

5 Uljenf II. ik. 104, rissq. {57—93, in OUssn.) Sen Osswley*# -wild imsfa-’ 
lien in hi.i Kiukriqus Ode*, I/md. 1720, Vo\. 11. n. 100, a sea. Sec similar 
thoughts in Prspertiur, lib. It!, §5, et *«a,; ana Tibullus, Bleg. Ill 58: 
Virgil. JEarid,'vl. ti«* *l» Pindar's Eragmwt, II. Vet. III.p. 34, mi 
Hey no, Lips. 1817, TVs#. I. 5. 3L ct 111, p. 35; end .the .notes ef 

XMasm, in hU edition of Pindar, Vpi. II. p. 848, ct *sq.., and Lobcct, ubi sap. 
&«?, who will, a. treatise in tho Asia Eraditorum for August, 1722, da Statu 
Anitnso separata post mortem, £x» 

J Cicero, Ttvsc, lib. I, Chap. xri., say* Phereaydca was lbs first who taught 
' doctrine. Sss the note in Lcmtire’s edition. See also Diogenes Insert. 
Itales, lib. I. $ 43. p. 27. et «q..*ti4Jplutereh, Ha Plaratti Phil., Lib. IV. Ch. 
ih—riL, Qpp. ypl. II. 898, et *eq. rl H}wk*n thought doubtful that. 

, 4»tla briitrm in immortality, and perhaps rt i* not easy to prtm this print. See 
Do Apiraa, .III, 5j bat compare Behie. JfCeoau Lib. Ill, Chip, ri;, which 
denies it See again Do Anisia, II. 2; Do -Gen. Anim. Ill, 4; Plato teaches 
immortality with the gwatiast:ck&nua*. See .tho Buedo, passim; Georgias, p, 
524, ert«*q. ctat; Analog. Laws, (if they «* gtmriae,) lib. X. XII.; Epi- 
soais, Tiiuaur, lisp. X p. 6t2»**t«eq.' Plato makes the mem of mam spirit- 
linl; Tim. p, ,S9, C, *i wWJ.,. 7$, D, vt aeq.,‘Bep, TV. P. 431 > ;; A, "Hte.iw* 
opjwwdto the Matcriribts, Soph p. 246, A. Howater, ho did neV&n&ma . 

* the body. HU orgmamt » favour ^imuwririity, like many Inter argument* 
an the urn© thsme, nre*t*9. more .question* than rit sawem ■Thw^m artho 

• , dextrin#, it# cosasetion mUh:pr*itt.Mt«*n& rjr^uMw^iwffsn.likcmnny 

- atilt popularly otmo&sted with it, sms only to LuSgure the dsctrine itself, and 
bring H tatja j^wwrib.'--' Tho 'opinion \ i»'So ; -w^I;--k;jmwoi-that -il. is 

ftlmcsst snjwa.fi.uau» to <ft» T'lmtmw fhi*. 4o «4'««„ 

- ^ st tl. | He Ssneetatft, .<^sp,:XXl,, '«t •wp^Ttws. 1.4 4 ®} ilkAhwh, Oh.:3.4 j 
.' .Eomnium Sdehmi*, «t al. Sc* Scaeea, L« Ira, I, 3y C^nsolntio ad Helr., Chm ' 
1^171; Do Viti-iBsada, Chap. XXII,,- Ep. 89, 102, ITT. XamEtim?* hi- — 

V deddedSy al other times with doubt, . Sw> Li mi ns Btsytiol. Strio. I,ib.lfL 
lisHlst,-; ytil—rix. . &». X«&% • Bmfi'&Kik iV, Chap.'and tMst* jb' 
itlHwhoft.of;.Waro&ster.. ■ >.■ . ".■,■■ "., '0/: ; :>' s 

TihdisK Mmtei 

he 4h*. .SfeMy-tf'tiQtaM the Thespsriarw Ibid. 

Bah .ViL-CtewL Opp, L 5?L 572, X 'it B., lor. an ncctmnt 'of fen 
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Suontiarschools. No doubt it,was often connected with 
absurd notions, in jest or earnest. But when or whore 
lias its fate been different? Bishop Warburton thinks it ■■ 
xio part,of Natural Beligion; Dodwell thinks immortality i 
is only coextensive with Christian baptism, and is super¬ 
induced upon the mortal soul by that dispensation of water. 1 
Could a heathen be more absurd ? If the popular doctrino 
of the Christian Church, which dooms the mass of men to ' 
endless misery, be true, then were immortality a misfor- . 
tuns to the race. The wisest of fho Heathen taught such 
a dogma as little as did Jesus of Nazareth. Wo must 
always separate the doctrino from its proof and its form; 
the latter is often imperfect while the doctrino is true. 

Since tho time 6f Bishop Warburton, it has been com¬ 
mon to deny that tho Heathen were acquainted with this 
doctrine. 1 “It was one guess among many/' has often 
• been said. But a man oven slightly acquainted with an¬ 
cient thought and life, knows it is not so. God has not 
made truth so hard to come at, that the world of men con¬ 
tinued so many thousand years in ignorance of a future 
life. Before the time above named, it was taught, by 
scholars, even scholars of the clerical order, that the doc¬ 
trino was well known to tho Heathen. Cudworth and 


Fortunate Islands, with whites wrap, Died. 8ie. Hist. IT. VoL I. p. 137, ot 
?«p It seems tho Priests of Serspt* distinctly taught tho Immortality of the 
Soul. Angustiuo saw; '• Many of this Philosophers of tho Gentile* bav« written 
much concerning’ tho" immortality of tho Soul, and in numerous books have they 
left it on record that the Soul k immortal, But «s,W» yon com to the rrrumr- 
tim if the Fitch, thtg da not hmtoi* but openly deny that, contradicting it to 
rpeh «* dtyte* that they declare it impmihie for thU terrmcjleth to rift to 11 coven." 
£xpx-:fiadjas # laxfui. Justin 3f. asy* ins doctrine of immortality was no turn 
thing in Christ’s time—but was taught by Plato and Pythagoras, The new 
element Christ, added to tha doctrine be thinks vrsa tho fstsvnttk* <>f tA» FU*h. 
Opp. o'! Otto, it, p. S4Q.... See th« Literature collected on this subject by Korb- 
holt in his Annotation* on Athsusgeras, Legist., &c. Ac^cd, Oxatt, 170-1, p. Cl; 
etseo. ■ ■ v . . - 

1 Epistolary Irkconm, fi®., London, 1706. Hu thinks that Regular Rithopt 
hare the power of making men immortal through,die **divim bapiitmpl spirit." 
S«? far tha history of opinions among the Chruitaas, 1H. pt. 1 

ssd S„.. . ... . e, C- 

", ^ "WtabmUm ha* the matt ef • 6*s»rng am hypothecs so completely original 
thatno we,'perhaps, .(uaaujpi BUbep Hurd;) h» «#c shared it in full with him.- 
Pari of his singular theory.!*, this t A .belief to s future stato was found necej- 
mf-w ktaihm\mmirm to keep the subject*, in order; the philosopher* and 

f nests ■ got up % doctrino for. that purpose, takebtog that the soil was tmnsortal, 
at not odteriag, t word of it. Mott*, who 'Mte&dthcdftriw, gel neper Utxght 
it, tmfoolted tho people by mans if hi* mtjtiestick, eni the jperfikt Xote. 
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More, Wilkins, Taylor, and Wollaston, to mention, only 
the most obvious names, bear testimony to the fact. 1 

To sum up in a tew words the History of this doctrine, 
both among Jews and Gontiloa; it acorns that rude nations, 
like the Celts and the Sarmatbns, citing instinctively to- 
the sentiment of immortality; that the doctrine was well 
known to tiie philosophers, and commonly accepted; that 
some doubted, and some denied it altogether. A few had 
reached an eminence in philosophy, and could in their 
way. demonstrate the proposition, and satisfy their logical 
doubt, thus reconciling the instinctive and reflective 
faculty. From the first book of .Mosos to the last of Mac¬ 
cabees, from Homer to Cicero, there is a great change 
in the form of the doctrine. All other forms also had 
changed. 

But how far was the doctrine diffused among the peo¬ 
ple ? Wo can tell but faintly from history. But vthufc 
nature demands and Providence affords, lingers longest in 
tho bosom of the mass of mem The doctrine was not 
strange to the fishermen of Galileo. Was , it'more so to 
tho peasants of Greece ? 5 The early Apologists of Chris¬ 
tianity found no difficulty from tho unity of God, and the 
immortality of the sou 1 ; both are presupposed by Jesus 
and Paul. How far it moved men in common life can be 
told neither from the courtiers of Pagan Cresar Augustus, 
nor from those of Christian Louis the Well-beloved. A. 
Boraan, and a Christian Pontiff—how much are they moved 
by the tardy terrors of future judgment ? 3 Juvenal could 

1 &» Cudworth and More, p&saira; Wilkin*, Principles and Buties of Na¬ 
tural Religion, &c., Book-I. Oh. xi.; s«*als®Ck.in&aari£i.; Taylor's Samoa, 
preuehed at the Fusrnal of that worthy Height, Sir Gcorgo DaUteo, 
Wollaston, Religion of Nature, Sect IX. It would bo easy to tit* passage* 
’from rim oath Christian*, tesiLTyiajp: to the troth by the Heathen* B. C. 

TwUl. mention, but one from Mmaciut Ptlii. " A man wight judgo eiihcr 
’that the present Christian* are philosopher*, or td*e that the old philosopher* 
wore Christiana." Sets likewise Brougham's Biweoree on Nature! Theology, 
Note VI.—IX. hv Ap; odbe. - Polybius, obi sup., liA VI. o n .^--5^ «««taa to 
think th* isgalator* go, up the doctrine, with no faith a general 

belief it would make ma submissive. So* Timsros, Bo Anisia Mu tdi, in Gale, 
ObUnp. j „ 

, * The rtsurrfctim */ th* My K»m* to hat* Wat the dc*trioelbiV,off«idsd 

Paul’* hearers at Atteu; that of wsmcrfaWv atow-WM well taiwb. to the 
- 8taict, jwhjo of whom bolievod it, and the Bpisareans, who rejected nt;- Act* 
xvii, 16, «» *eq, Sea Wetstdn in loe.*-- - :ir • 

1 See Horace, Bpiffclih. I. Ep. x*L; Juvenal, Salir. XIII.’, Pcrrius, 

■TI. ICow-far do taew *».p«sa the popular s^ntiraeftt f ’ 
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repeat his biting sneer In more ages than one. 1 Was the 
argument of the Pagan philosopher unsatisfactory? It 
was never otherwise. Mr Strauss declares it has not yofc 
been demonstrated; Mr Locke, that it cannot be proved. 
The spontaneous sentiment does its work with, few words. 
Who shall demonstrate for us a fact of consciousness, or 
prove our personal identity ? But tho doctrine was con¬ 
nected with gross errors,—preexistence and metempsy¬ 
chosis. Has the doefcrino ever been free of such connection? 
in even a single historical case ? It does not appear. The 
doctrine of inherited sin, of depravity bom in the bones of 
men ; tho notion that tho mass of men aro doomed, by the 
God of Mercy to eternal woe—immortal only to bo wretched 
—is not a strange thing iu tho nineteenth century. Mo¬ 
dern savages have foul notions of God; ancient civilization 
has sins enough on its head, hideous sins, unknown even 
in cur day, for the world has been worse,—but both are 
free from such a stain. 1 


CHAPTER YU. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TUB EF.LIGIOUS ELEMENT ON LIFE. 


Man is not a being of isolated faculties which act- inde¬ 
pendently. Tht religious, libo each other element in ns, 
acts jointly with other powers. Its action therefore is 
helped or hindered by them. The Idea of Beiigion is only 
realized by an harmonious action of all the faculties, the 
intellectual, the moral. Yet tho religious faculty must act, 

> Satir. II. H9, ert icq. 

5 Locltrc, ubi sup., gim a bird's-ere rierr of the state of the ■world at the 
csoaerotaiwcrAt of wrc Christian period, perhaps the matt faithful that bee beta 
gjrea of manners and opinions. The popular mythology was in ft bout the 
eats* estimation among militated men as the popular theology at the present 
time with men of piety and good sense. I-croux. da i'HuwumU, Vo!. I. p. 309, 
d «q., makesasocse obtcrraliona on this doctrine among the ancients, not with¬ 
out interest. See a Sermon of Immortal life, by Tfaeo. Parker, £a»L, 1&48. ' 
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more or less, though the understanding bo not cultivated* 
and tho moral elements sleep in Egyptian night; in con¬ 
nection therefore with Wisdom or Folly, with Hope or 
Fear, with Love or Hate. Now in all periods of human 
history Religion demands something of her votaries, The 
ruder their condition, the more capricious and unreasonable 
is tho demand. Though the Religious instinct itself be 
over the same, the form of its expression varies with man's 
intellectual and moral state. Its influence on life may bo 
considered under its three different manifestetions. 

I. Of Superstition, 

Combining with Ignorance and Fear, tho Religious 
Element leads to Superstition. This is the vilification and 
debasement of men. It may be defined as Fear bbforb God. 
Plutarch, though himself religious, pronounced it worse 
than Atheism. But the latter cannot exist to the same 
extent] is never an active principle. Superstition is a 
morbid state of human nature, where tho conditions of re¬ 
ligious development are not fulfilled; where the functions 
of the religious faculty are impeded and counteracted. 
But it must act, as the heart beats in the frenzy of a fever. 
It has been said with truth, “ Perfect love casts out fear.” 
The converse is quite as true. Perfect fear casts out Love. 
The superstitious man begins by fearing God, not loving 
him. He goes on, like a timid boy in Hie darkness, by 
projecting his own conceptions out of himself; conjuring 
up a phantom he calls his God ; a Deity capricious, cruel, 
revengeful, lying in wait for the unwary; a God ugly, 
morose, and only to be feared. He ends by paying a ser¬ 
vice meet for such a God, the service of Horror and Fear. 
Each men's conception of God is his conception of a man 
carried out to infinity; the pure idea is eclipsed by a human 
personality. This conception therefore varies as the men 
who form it vary. It is the index of their Soul. Tho su¬ 
perstitious man projects out of himself a creation begotten 
of Ids Folly and his Fear; calls the furious phantom God, 
Moloch, Jehovah; then attempts to please the capricious 
Being he has conjured up. To do this, the demands his 
Superstition makes are not to keep Hie laws which the one 
God wrote on the walla of Man's being; but to do arbitrary 
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acta which this fancied God demands. Ho must give tip 
to tho deity what is dearest to himself. Henco tho savage 
offers a sacrifice of favourite articles of food; tho first-fruits 
of the cbaao, or agriculture; weapons of war which have 
dono signal service; tho nobler animals; the skins of rare 
beasts. Ho conceives the anger of his God may bo soothed 
like a man's excited passion by libations, incense, tho 
smoke of plants, the steam of a sacrifice. 

Again, tho superstitious man would appease his God by 
unnatural personal sendee. Ho undertakes.an enterprise, 
almost impossible, and succeeds, for the fire of bis pur¬ 
pose subdues and softens the rock that opposes him. Ho 
submits to painful privation of food, rest, clothing; leads 
a lifo of solitude; wears a comfortless dross, that girds and 
frets the very fle,r ; stands in a painful position; shuts 
himself in a dungeon; lives in a cave; stands on a pillar’s 
top; goes unshorn and filthy. Ho exposes himself to bo 
scorched by the sun and frozen by the frost. He lacerates 
his flesh; punctures bis skin to receive sacred figures of 
the Gods. He mutilates his body, cutting off tho most 
useful members. He sacrifices his cattle, his enemies, his 
children ,* defiles the sacred temple of his body; destroys 
his mortal life to servo his God. In a state rnoro refined, 
Superstition demands abstinence from all the sensual gopds 
of life. Its present pleasures are a godless thing. The 
flesh is damned. To serve God is to mortify the appetites 
God gave. Then tho superstitious man abstains from com¬ 
fortable food, clothing, and shelter; comes neither eating 
nor drinking; watches all night absorbed in holy vigils. 
The man of God must be thin and spare. Bernard has but 
to show his neck, fleshless and scraggy, to bo confessed a 
mighty saint. Above all, ho must abstain from marriage. 
The Devil lurks under the britkd rose. Tho vow of the ce¬ 
libate can send him howling back to hell. The smothered 
volcano is grateful to God. Then comes the assumption 
of arbitrary vows; the performance of pilgrimages to dis¬ 
tant places/ thinly clad and barefoot; tbe repetition of 
prayers, not as a delight, spontaneously poured out, but 
as a penance, or work of supererogation. In this state, 
Superstition builds convents, monasteries, sends Anthony 
to his dwelling in the desert; it founds orders of Mendi¬ 
cants, Ecchabitea, Naaarites, Encratitos, Pilgrims, Flagel- 
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Tania, and similar Mosa-troopora of Religion, whom Heaven 
yet tarns to good account. This is fcho Superstition of the 
Flesh. It promises tho favour of its God on condition of 
these moat useless and arbitrary acts. It dwells on the 
absurdest of externals. 

However, in a later day it goes to still more subtle re- ^ 
fmeraents. The man does not. mutilate his body, nor give 
up the most sacred of his material possessions. This was 
the Superstition of savage life. But he mutilates his soul; 
gives up the most sacred of his spiritual treasures. This 
is the Superstition of refined life. Here the man is ready 
to forego Reason, Conscience, and Love, God's moat pre¬ 
cious gifts ; the noblest attributes of Man; the tie. that 
.softly joins him to the eternal world. He will think pgahist 
Reason; decide against Conscience; act against Love; be¬ 
cause ho dreams the God of Reason, Conscience, and Love 
demands it. It is a slight thing to hack and mutilate the 
body, though it be the fairest temple God ever made, and 
to mar its- completeness a sin. But to dismember the soul, 
tho very image of God; to lop off most sacred affections y 
to call Reason a Liar, Conscience a dovil's-oraclo, and cast 
Love clean out from the heart, this is the last triumph of 
Superstition; but one often witnessed, in all three forms of 
Religion—Fetich ism. Polytheism, Monotheism; in all ages 
before Christ; in all ages after Christ. This is the Super¬ 
stition of the Soul. The one might be the Superstition ^ 
of the Hero; this is the Superstition of the Pharisee. 

A man ride in spirit roust have a rude conception of 
God. He thinks the Deity like himself. If a Buffalo had, 
a religion, his conception of Deity would probably be a 
Buffalo, fairer limbed, stronger, and swifter than himself, 
grazing in the fairest meadows of Heaven. If ho wore 
superstitious, his service would consist in offerings, of grass, 
of water, of salt; perhaps in abstinence from, the pleasures, 
comforts, necessities of a bison's life. His devil also would 
be a Buffalo, but of another colour, lean, vicious, and ujtly. 
Now when a man has these rude conceptions, inseparable 
from a rude state, offerings and sacrifice are natural. 
"When they come spontaneous, as the expression-of a grate* 
ful or a penitent heart; tho seal of a resolution; the sign, 
of Faith, Hope, and Love, as an outward symbol which 
strengthens the in-dwelling sentiment—the sacrifice is 
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pleasant ©id may b© b«a.tifal. The child who saw God 
m. the uwelUsag and ronaded clouds of a Juno day, and left 
on a rock the ribbon-grass and garden torn as muto sym¬ 
bols oC gratitude to the G*oafe Spirit who poured out the 
voluptuous ■weather ; tho ancient pagan who bowed prone 
to- the? dust, in homage, m tho sun looked out from tho 
windows of morning, or offered tha smoko of incense at 
rd^htfall in gratitude for the day, or kissed his hand to the 
Moon, thankful for that spectacle of loveliness passing 
above Mm ; the man who, with reverent thankfulness or 
penitence,, offers a sacrifice of joy or grief, to express what 
words too poorly toll;—he is no idolater, but Nature’s 
simple child. "We rejoice in self-denial for a father, a son, 
a friend. Lovo and every strong emotion has its sacrifice. 
It is rooted deep in. the heart of mon. God needs nothing. 
Ho cannot receive; yet- Man needs to give. But if these 
tlaiisgs are done as substitutes for holiness, as causes and 
not- mere signs of reconciliation with God, as mentis to 
coax and wheedle tin Deity and bribo tho All-powerful, it 
is .Superstition, rank and odious. Examples enough of this 
fer© found in all ages. To take two of tho most celebrated 
eases, q no from tho Hebrews, the other from a Heathen 
people: Abraham would sacrifice his son to Jehovah, who 
demanded that offering , 1 Agamemnon his daughter to 

* Goa. xxii. 1—1-4. 'The conjectures of tho learned a boat Ibis mythical 
leg-end. which may bare sows fact at its foundation, are numerous, and wune of 
tbi’m remarkable for their ingenuity. Some one suppose# that Abraham wtt# 
tempted by the Mhkim, bat Jehovah prmnted the sacrifice. It is e&y,y to find 
Heathen parallels. Sea the story of Cronus in Susebitu, ?. B. J. 10; of 
Arirtedemas, of whom pAtt«miait tells a curious story, IV. 9. See the care of 
Helena and Valeria Luperca, who were tosh mirwuloasly listed ftwsi sacrifice, 
in Plutarch. Paralel. Opp. Vd. II, p. 3H. The Bulgarian legend ©//poor I.jmx 
is quite remarkable, and strikingly analogous te pint of Abram and Isaac, A 
stranger comes to E&eaf's house, L, has nothing for bis guest's supper, and 
toe* dove-, at his suggestion, kills Jenko, hia sou ; the guest pata; but at mid- 
eight cries aloud that be to—-the loonp I Jenko is restored to life. fka the story 
iu a notice of Paten’s Serria, in Pur. Quart Eerie w for Oct. l&ifi, Am. ed. pv 
130. 

Polybius say* vro must allow writers to mlargt m iM of mirmdm, md in 
faUm of tA&t sort, wtow they dedr* to protmtt piety among tXti peewit. Bat, he 
add#, an fexern in this line is not te be tekrsted. Opy. lib. XVI. cb. 11, c<h 
SchwdgMuser, Oxcm. 1823 , HI. p. 2S9. Ekcwhere' an nays, this would not 
bo necessary fat * state composed of wise mm, tot tha }mjU reqairn to to 
mmsyed tdih e&mere fear* and trayied Uerim. Ibid. lib. VL ch. m, Vd. II. 
p. 389. Strabo to of the same opinion, and thicks that vmmr* end sm people 
emmt to M to piety by phiheopk-ie&i dimwrtu, only by Fables and Myths, 
Ck<og. Lib. I, ch, 3, cd. Hie beak p. 51-2, Dioayriti# HsL spasks more 
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angry Diana. But a Deity kindly interferes in both mo& 
Tim Angel of Jehovah res cu.cm Isaac from the romQmd.&m 
knife; a mm is found for a sacrifice. Duma delivers the 
daughter of Agamemnon and leaves a hind in her place. 
Ho one doubts the latter is a ease of superstition most 
ghastly and terrible. A father murder his own child—& 
human sacrifice to the Lord of Life ! It is rebellion against 
'Confidence, Reason, Affection; treason against God. 
Though Culchas, the anointed minister, declared it the will 
of Heaven—there is an older than Onlchna who says, It is 
& Lie. He that defends the former patriarch, counting it 
a blameless and beautiful act of piety and faith pc rfonned 
at the command of God—what shall be said of him‘!‘ Ho 
proves the worm of Superstition ia not yet dead, nor its 
tiro quenched, and loads weak men to ask, Which then hm 
most of Religion, the Christian, who justifies Abraham, or 
the Pagan Greeks, who .condemned Agamemnon ? Ho 
leads weak man to ask; the strong make no question of so 
plain a matter. 

But why go back to Patriarchs at Aulis or Moriah.; do 
wo not live in Hew England and the nineteenth century ? 
Have the footsteps of Superstition been effaced from ou.r 
land ? Our books of theology are full thereof; our churches 
and homes, not empty of it. When a man fears Goa more 
than he loves him; when he will forsake Reason, Con-' 
science, Love—the still small voice of God in tho heart.— 
for any of tho legion voices of Authority, Tradition, Ex¬ 
pediency, which come of Ignorance, Selfishness, and Sin; 
whenever he hopes by a poor prayer, or a listless attend* 
ance at chnrch, or an austere observance of Sabbaths and 
Fast-days, a compliance with forms; when he hopes by 
professing with his tongue* tho doctrine he cannot believe 
in his heart, to atono for wicked actions, wrong thoughts, 
unholy feelings, a six-days' lifo of meanness, deception, 
rottenness, and sin,—then is ho superstitious. Are there 
no fires but those of Moloch; no idols of printed paper, 
and spokon wind ? Ho false worship but bowing the knee 
to Baal, Adonis, Priapus, Cybelo ? Superstition changes 
its forms, not its substance. If he were superstitious who 

irasJy. AtUiq. II. oh. IS— SO, Opp. «d. Betake, lips, 1774. 1. p. S?t, fet mo,, 
astd properly eotntaend* Uomulws Vor rejecting iciteoml Stories from the public 
and official th&oiogy. 
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'in days of ignorance but made his sor/s body pass through 
the firo to his Ood, what shall bo said of thorn in rm ago of 
light., who Kystematicadly degrade tho fairest gifts of men, 
God’s dearest benefactionwho make life darkness, death 
despair, the world a desert, .Man a worm, nothing but a 
worm, and God an ugly fiend, that made the most of moil 
for utter wretchedness, death, and eternal licit ( Alas for 
them. They are blind and hoc not. Tiny lie down in 
their folly. Lot Chanty cover them up. 


II. Of FauiUei-nn. 

There is another morbid statu of tho religious Element. 
It consists in its union with Hatred and other umlignaut 
passions in men. Hero it leads to Fanaticism. As tho 
essence of Superstition is Fear coupled with religions feel¬ 
ing j ho tho essence of Fanaticism is 'Malice mingling with 
that sentiment. It may bo called Hatred before God. Tho 
Superstitious man fears lest God hate him; tho Fanatic 
thinks ho hates not him hut his enemies. Is tho Fanatic 
a Jtr.r ?—tho Gentiles arc hateful to Jehovah; a Mahomet¬ 
an ?—all aro infidel dogs who do not bow to tho prophet, 
their end in destruction. Is ho a Christian ?—ho counts 
all others as Heathens whom God will damn; of this or 
that sect ?—ho condemns all tho rest for their belief, lob 
their life bo divine as tho prayer of a saint. Out of his 
selfish passion ho creates him a God; breathes into it 
the breath of hia Hatred; ho worships and prays to it, and 
says Deliver mo. for thou art my God.” Then ho feels 
—30 ho fancies—inspiration to visit his foes with clivino 
vengeance. He can curse and smite them in the name of 
his God. It is the sword of the Lord, and tho firo of tho 
Most High that drinks up tho blood and stifles tho groan 
of the wretched. 

Like Superstition, ifc is found in all ages of tho world. 
It is the insanity of mankind. As the richest soils grow 
weightiest harvests, or most noxious weeds and poisons 
the most- baneful; as the strongest bodies take disease tho 
most sorely; so the deepest natures, the highest forms of 
worship, when once infected with this leprosy, go to tho 
wildest excess oi’ desperation. Thus tho fanaticism of 
worshippers of one God has no parallel among idolaters 
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and polvtliointa. Thoro is a point in human nature where 
room! distinctions do not appear, as on the earth there are 
spots where the compass will not traverse, and dons whore 
tne sun novor shines. This fact is little dwelt on by philo¬ 
sophers ; still it is a fact. Seen from this point, Right and 
"Wrong lose their distinctive character and nm into each 
other. Good seems Evil and Evil Good, or both appear 
the same. The sophistry of the understanding sometimes 
leagues with appetite, and gradually entices the thought¬ 
less into this pit. The Antsuomirm of all times turns in 
thither, to increase his Faith and diminish his Works. It 
is the very cave of Trophonius; he that enters loses his 
manhood and walks backward as he returns; his soul, so 
filled with. God, whatever the flesh does, ho thinks cannot 
bo wrong, though it break all laws, human and divine. 
The fanatic dwells continually in this state. God demands 
of him to pom ecu to his foes. The thought troubles him 
by clay, and stares on him as a spectre a. night. God, or 
his angel, appear to his crazed fancy and bid him to the 
work with promise of reward, or spurs him with a curse. 
Then there is no lie too malignant for him to invent and 
utter ; no curse too awful for him to imprecate ; no refine¬ 
ment of torture too cruel or exquisitely rending for his 
fancy to devise, his malice to inflict; Nature is teased for 
now tortures; Art is racked to extort fresh engines of 
cruelty. As the jaded Roman offered a reward for the in¬ 
vention of a new pleasure, so the fanatic would renounce 
Heaven could ho give an added pang to hell. 

Men of thiB character have played so great a part in the 
world’s history, they must not bo passed over in silence. 
The ashes of the innocents they have burned, are sown 
broadcast and abundant in ail lands. The earth is quick 
with this living dust. The blood of prophets and saviours 
they have shed still cries for justice. The Canaanites, the 
Jews, the Saracen, tho Christian, Polytheist and Idolater, 
New Zealand and New England, are guilty of this. Let tho 
t,..'ly Christian and the delaying Heathen tell their tale. Let 
the voice of the Heretic speak from the dungeon-racks of the 
Inquisition; that of the <e true believer " from tho iffolda 
of Elisabeth—most Christum Queen; lot the voices of the 
murdered come up from tho squares of Paris, the plains of 
tho Low Countries, from tho streets of Antioch, Byxantr-ram, 
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Jerusalera, Alexandria, Damascus, Borne, Mexicoj from 
the wheels racks, and gibbets of the world; lot the men 
who died in religi ^ia wars, always the bloodiest and most 
rooiorsoloss j tbo women, whom nothing could save from a 
fete yet more awful.; tho babes, newly born, who perished 
m tfio mok and conflagration of idolatrous and heretical 
cities, when for tho sake of Religion men -violated its every 
precept, an&'in. tho name of God broke down Ids Law, and 
trampled his image into bloody dust;—lot all these speak, 
to admonish, and to blame. 

Rat it is not well to rest on general terms alone. Paul 
had no little fanatacism, when he persecuted tho Christiana; 
kept the garments of men who stoned Stephen. Moses 
had much of it, if, as the story goes, he commanded the ex¬ 
tirpation of nations of idolaters, millions of men, virtuous 
as tho Jews j Joshua, Samuel, David, had much of it, and 
executed schemes bloody as a murderer's moat sanguine 
dream. It has been both the foo and tho auxiliary of tho 
Christian Church. There is a long lino of Fanatics, ex¬ 
tending from the time of Jesus, reaching from century to 
century, marching on from ago to age, with the banner of 
tho Cross over their heads, and the Gospel on their tongues, 
and Are and sword in their hands J The last of that Apo¬ 
calyptic rabblo has not as yet passed by. Let the clouds 
of darkness L ju them; What need to tell of our^own 
fathers; what they suffered, trliat they inflicted; fheir 
crime is fresh and unatoned. Rather let us take the wings 
of an angel, and fly avray from scenes so awful, the slaugh¬ 
ter-house of souls. 

Bat the milder forms of Fanaticism we cannot escape. 
They m eet us in tho theological war of extermination, which 
sect now wars with see*, pulpit with pulpit, man with man. 
If one would seek specimens of Superstition in its milder 
form, let him open a popular commentary on the Bible, or 
read much of that wcakudj matter which circulates in what 
men call, as if in mockery, “good, pious books.'* If ho 
would find Fanaticism in it* modern and more Pharisaic 
shape, let him open the sectarian newspapers, or read 
theological ^polemics. To what mean uses may wo not 
descend ? The spirit of a Caligula and a Dominic, of Alva 

1 See Ih* Beck ef Eerektien, pdwfm. 
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and Ignatius stares at men in the street. It can only bay 
in the distance; it dares not bite* Foot, craven Fanati¬ 
cism S fallen like Lucifer, never to hope again. Like Fops 
and Fagan in the story, ho sits chained by the wayside to 
grin arid gibber, and howl and snarl, as the Pilgrim goes 
by, ringing the song of tho fearless and free, on the high¬ 
way to Heaven, with has girdle about him and white rob* 
t)®u Poor Fanaticism, who was drunk with tho blood of 
the saints, and in hia debauch lifted his horn and pushed 
at tho Almighty, and slow tho children of God,—ho shall 
revel but in "the dreamy remembrance of his anmont crime; 
his teeth shall be fleshed no more in tho limbs of the living. 

Those two morbid states just past over, represent the most 
hideous forms of human degradation; where tho foulest 
passions are at their foulest work ; where Malice, which a 
Devil might envy, end which might makoHoU darker with 
its frown; where Hate and Banco nr build up their organi¬ 
zations and ply their arts. In man there is a mixture of 

f ood and evil. *■' A bring darkly wise and poorly great/* 
e has in him somewhat of the Angel and something of 
tho Devil. In Fanaticism, the Angel sleeps and the Devil 
drives. But let ua leave the hateful theme. 1 

HI. Of Solid miy. 

The legitimate and perfect action of the Eeligiooa Eta- F 
ment takes place when it exists in harmonious combina¬ 
tion with Besson, Conscience, end Affection, Then it is 
not Hatred, and not Fear, but Lovs rvyons Got). It pro¬ 
duces the most beautiful development of human nature j 
the golden age, the fairest Eden of life, the kingdom of 
Heaven. Its Deity is the God of Infinite Power, Wisdom, 
Justice, Love, and Holiness—Fidelity to Himself, --within 
whose encircling anna it is beautiful to be. The demand* 
it makes aro to keep the Law Ho has written in the heart, 

1 A wwrerfal praatbeed b« bsruUj hsd gmt ia&ws* in pNaaotfes ikuMi* 
cam of tbs most de*|*rtt<* efesmeter. Or*. wetd only look otar ibc history 
jwmcttiioa* l« all * qpn* to *w ibt*» W« m H among th# Hcbrev*, the fe- 
nww, tb* I>rdik ; tb* nation* «k*t «hf *ffft«d at Cbnrtianilv. 3t» 

(Lutetian Chateh itwif hu eteted tncmuasati tcoogh to wpAett* tins fact. 
*H« ftory of Hima sail &Kdte»t U ao bad aSqgwy at ut* wafilrt 'bclwtta 
As flrthodax ffi«thoed tadth* tutorgutittd lawUos. 
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to bo good, to do'good; to lovo man, to love God. li 
may use forms, praters, dogmas, ceremonies, priests, tem¬ 
ples, sabbaths, festivals, and fasts; yea,, sacrifices if it will, 
as means, not ends; symbols of a sentiment, not substi- 
/ tutea f *r it. Its substance is Love of God; its Piety tho 
form, Morality tho Lovo of men; its temple a pure heart; 
its sacrifice a divine life. The end it oronosas is, to rn~ 
unite the man with God, till ho things (Sod’s thought, 
which is Truth; feels God’s fooling, which is Love, wills 
God’s will, which is the eternal Bight; thus finding God 
in the sense wherein ho is not far from any one of us; 
^ becoming one with Him, and so partaking tho divine 
nature, The means to this high end are an extinction of 
all in man that opposes God’s law; a perfect obedience' to 
Him as ho speaks in Reason, Conscience, Affection. It 
leads through active obedienco to an absolute tiust, a per¬ 
fect love; to the complete harmony of tho finite man with 
tho infinite God, and man’s will coalesces in that of Him 
who is All in All. Then Faith and Knowledge are the 
same thing, Reason and Revelation do not conflict, Desire 
and Duty go hand in hand, and strew man’s path with 
flowers. Desire has become dutiful, and Duty desirable. 
The divine spirit incarnates itself in the roan. The riddle 
of tho world is solved. Perfect love casts out fear. Then 
Religion dem'an&a no particular actions, forms, or modes 
of thought. Tho roan’s ploughing is holy as his prayer; 
his daily bread as the smoke of his sacrifice; his home 
sacred as his temple; his work-hay and his sabbath are 
alike God’s day. His priest is the holy spirit within him; 

4 Faith and Works his communion of both kinds. Ho does 
not sacrifice Reason to Religon, nor, Religion to Reason. 
Brother and Sister, they dwell together m love. A life 
harmonious and beautiful, conducted by Righteousness, 
filled full with Truth and enchanted by Love to men and 
God,-—this is the service he pays to the Father of All. 
Belief does not take the place of Life. Capricious auster¬ 
ity atones for no duty left undone. He loves Religion as a 
bride, for her own sake, not for whnt she brings. Ho lies 
low in the hand of God- The breath of the Father is on him. 

If Joy comes to this man, he rejoices in its rosy light. 
His Wealth, his Wisdom, his Power, is not for himself 
alone, but for all God’s children. Nothing is his which a 
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"brother needs more than ho. Like God himself, ho is kind 
to the thankless anu unmerciful. Purity without and Piety 
within; those aro hirHeaven, "both present and to come. 
Xs not his flesh as holy as his soul—his body s temple of 
God? 

If trouble comes on him, which Prudence could not 
foresee, nor Strength ovorcomo, nor Wisdom escape from, 
ho bears it with a heart serene and full of .peace. Over 
every gloomy cavern, and den of despair, Hopo arches her 
rainbow ; the ambrosial light descends. Religion shows 
him that, out of desert rocks, black and savage, where the 
Yulturo has her home, whore the Storm and tho Avalanche 
aro born, and whonco they descend, to crush and to kill; 
out of those hopeless cliffs, falls tho river of Life, which 
flows for all, and makes glad tho peoplo of God. When 
the Storm and.tho Avalanche sweep from him all that is 
dearest to mortal hopo, is ho comfortless? Out of the 
hard marble of Life, the deposition of a few joys and many 
sorrows, of birth and death, and smiles and grief, ho hews 
him tlie beautiful statue of religious Tranquillity. It stands* 
ever beside him, with tho smile of heavenly satisfaction on 
its lip, and its thrusting finger pointing to tho sky. 

Tho true religions man, amid all tho ills of tixno, keeps 1 
a sereno forehead, and entertains a peaceful heart Thus 
going out and coming in amid all tho trials of tho city, the 
agony of tho plague, tho horrors of tho thirty tyrants, the 
fiorco democracy abroad, tho fiercer ill at homo, tho Saint, 
the Sage of Athens, was still tho same. Such an ono can 
endure hardness; can stand alone and be content; a rock 
amid the waves, lonely, but not moved. Around him the 
few or many may scream their screams, or cry their 
clamours j calumniate or blaspheme. "What is it all to him, 
but the cawing of tho sea-bird about that solitary and 
deep-rooted atono ? So swarms of summer flics, and spite¬ 
ful wasps, may assail the branches of an oak, which HRs 
its head, storm-tried and old, abovo tho hills. They movo 
a leaf, or bond a twig, by their united weight. Their noise, 
fitful and malicious, elsewhere might frighten the sheep in 
the meadows. Here it becomes a placid horn. It joins 
the wild whisper of tho learns. It swells the breezy music 
of the tree, but mokes it bear no acorn loss. 
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Ho fears no evil, God is liis amour against fato. Ho re¬ 
joices in his trials, and Jeremiah sings psalms in Ida dun- 
goon, and Daniel prays threo times a day with his window 
wp, that all may hear, and Nebuchadnezzar cast him to the 
lions if ho will; Luthor will go to the Diet at Worms, if it 
raiu enemies for nine days running; “ though the Devils 
bo thick os the tiles on the roof.” Martyred Stephen sees 
God in the clouds. The victim at the stake glones in the 
lire ho lights, which shall shine ail England through. Yes, 
Paul, on old man forsaken of his friends, tried lay many 
peril?*, daily expecting an awful death, sits comforted in 
his dungeon. The Lord stands by and says, Fear not, 
Paul, Lo, I am with thee to the world’s end. The tranquil 
saint can say, I know whom X have Berved. I have not 
the spirit of fear, but joy. X am ready to bo sacrificed. 
Such trials prove the Soul as Gold is proved. The dross 
perishes in the fire; but the virgin metal—it comes 
brighter from the flame. What is it for such a man to be 
scourged, forsaken, his name a proverb, counted as the 
ofiscouring of the world? There is that in him which 
looks down millions. Cast out, he is not in dismay; for¬ 
saken, never less alone. Slowly and soft the Soul of Faith 
comes into the man. He knows that lie is seen by the 
pure and terriblo eyes of Infinity, He feels the sympathy 
of the Soul of All, and says, with modest triumph, I am 
not alone, for Thou art with me. Mortal affections may 
cease their melody; but the Infinite speaks to his soul 
comfort too deep for words, and too divine. What if he 
have not the Sun of human affection to cheer him ? The 
awful faces of the stars look from the serene depths of 
divine Love, and seem to say, :t Well done.” What if the 
sweet music of human sympathy vanish before the dis¬ 
cordant curse of his brother man ? The melody of the 
spheres—so sweet we heed it not when tried less sorely— 
rolls in upon the soul its tranquil tidB, and that same 
Word, which was in the beginning, says, u Thou art my 
beloved Son, and in thee am I well pleased.” Earth is 
overcome, and Heaven won. 

It is well for mankind that God now and then raises up 
a hero of the soul; exposes him to grim trials in the fore¬ 
front of the battle; sustains him there, that we may know 
what nobility is in Man, and how near him God; to 
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show thiit greatness in tho religious man is only needed 
to bo found ; that his Charity does not expire with tho 
quiverings of his flesh ; that this hero can oud his breath 
with a "Father, forgive them." 

Man everywhero is tho measure of man. There is no- r 
thing which tho Flesh and tho Dovil can inflict in their 
rage, but tho Holy Spirit can bear in its exceeding peace. 
The Art of tho tormentor is less than tho Nature of tho 
suffering soul. All tho denunciations of all that sat on 
Moses’s seat, or have si.^co climbed to that of tho Messiah; 
the scorn of tho contemptuous ,* the fury of tho passionato; 
the wrath of a monarch, and tho roar of his armies; all 
these arc to a religious soul but tho buzzing of tho* flies 
about that mountain oak. There is nothing that prevails 1 
against Truth. 

Now in some men Religion is a continual growth. They 
are always in harmony with God. Silently and unconscio as, 
erect as a palm tree, they grow up to the measure of a 
man. To them Reason and Religion are of tho same birth. 
They are born saints; Aborigines of Heaven. Betwixt 
their Idea of Life and their Fact of Life there has at no 
time been a gulf. But others join themselves to tho Ar¬ 
mada of Sin, and get scarred all over with wounds as they 
do thankless battle in that leprous host. Before these men 
become religious, there must be a change,—well-defined, 
deeply marked,—a change that will ho remembered. The; 
Saints who have been sinners, tell ns of the struggle and 
desperate battle that goes on between the Flesh and the" 
Spirit. It is as if the Devil and the Archangel contended. 
Well says John Banyan, The Devil foughtWrith me weeks' 
Ibng, and I with the Devii. To take the leap of Niagara, 
unUstop. when half-wav down, and by their proper motion* 
reascend, is no slight thing, nor the remembrance thereof 
like to pass away. 

This passage from sin t<5 salvation; this second birth of 
the Soul, as both Christians and Heathens call it, is one of 4 
the many mysteries of Man. Two elements mdet in' the 
consciousness; There is a negation of the past'; an affirm-' 
aribn’of the future. Terror and Hope, Penitence and* Faith, 
rofeh together in that moment and a new life begins 1 . The 1 
character gradually grows over the wounds 1 of sra; With 
bleeding feet the man retreads his way, but gains at last 
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the? mountain top of Life and wondora at the tortuous track 
ho left behind. 

Shall it bo said that Religion is tho great refinement of 
tho world; its tranquil star that nevor sets ? Need it bo 
told that all Nature works in its behalf; that every mute 
and evory living thing seems to repeat God’s voice, Be per¬ 
fect ; that Nature, which is tho out-ncM of God, favours Re- 
r' .ligion, which is tho in-new of .Man, and so God works with 
us ? Heathens know it many centuries ago. It has long 
been known that Religion—in its true estate—created tho 
deepest welfare of Man. Socrates, Seneca, Plutarch, An¬ 
toninus, Fonelon can tell us this. It might well bo so. 
Religion comes from what is strongest, deepest, most 
beautiful and divine; lays no rude hand on soul or sense; 
condemns no faculty as base. It sets no bounds to Reason 
but Truth; none to Affection but Lovo; none to Desiro 
but Duty; none to the Soul but Perfection; and these aro 
not limits, but tho charier of infinite freedom. 

No doubt there is joy in tho success of earthly schemes. 
There is joy to tho miser as ho satiates his prurient palm 
with gold: thero is joy foi; tho fool of fortune when his 
gaming brings a prise. But what is it? His request is 
granted; but leanness enters his soul. There is delight 
in feasting on tho bounties of Earth, tho garment in which 
God veils the brightness of his .faco; in being filled with 
the fragrant loveliness of flowers; tho song of birds; tho 
hum of bees; the sounds of ocean; the rustle of tho sum¬ 
mer wind, heard at evening in tho pino tops; in tho cool 
running brooks; in the majestic sweep of undulat ing hills; 
the grandeur of untamed forests; the majesty of tho moun¬ 
tain ; in the morning’s virgin beauty; in tho maternal 
grace of evening, and tho sublime and mystic pomp of 
night. Nature’s silent sympathy—how beautiful it is 1 

Thero is joy, no doubt there is joy, to tho mind of Ge¬ 
nius, when thought bursts on him as tho tropic sun rending 
a cloud; when long trains of ideas sweep through his soul, 
like constellated ores before an angel’s eye; when subbino 
thoughts and buisfng words msh to the heart; when Na¬ 
ture unveils her secret truth, and some great Law breaks, 
all at once, upon a Newton’s mind, and chaos ends in light; 
when tho horn* of his inspiration and the joy of his genius 
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ia on him, 'tis thou that this child of Ho&von fools a god¬ 
like delight. 'Tis sympathy with Truth. 

There is a higher and more tranquil bliss when heart 
communes with heart; when two souls unite in ow, like 
mingling dew-drops on a rose, that scarcely touch the 
flower, but mirror the heavens in thoir little orbs; when 
perfect love transforms two souls, either man's or woman's, 
each to tho other's image ; when one heart beats in two 
bosoms ; one spirit speaks with a divided tongue; when 
the same soul is eloquent ir mutual eyes—there i3 a rap¬ 
ture deep, serene, heart-felt, and abiding in this mysterious 
fellow-feeling with a congenial soul, which puts to shame 
tho cold sympathy of Nature, and tho ecstatic but‘Short¬ 
lived bliss of Genius in his high and burning hour. 

But the welfare of Religion is more than each or all of 
these. The glad reliance that comes upon the man; tho 
sense of trust; a rest with God; the soul's exceeding 
peace; the universal harmony; the infinite within; sym¬ 
pathy with the Soul of All—is bliss that words cannot 
portray. Ho only knows, who feels. The speech of a 

K hefc cannot tell the tale. No: not if a seraph touched 
pa with fire. In Hie high hour of religious visitation 
from the living God, there seems to be no separate thought; 
tho tido of universal life sets through the soul. The 
thought of self is gone. It is a little accidont to be a king 
or a clown, a parent or a child. Man is at one with Goa, 
and He is All in All. Neither the loveliness of Nature, 
neither the joy of Genius, nor the sweet breathing of con¬ 
genial hearts, that make delicious music as they beat,— 
neither one nor all of tlieso can equal the joy of the re¬ 
ligious soul that is at one with Gel, so full of peace that 
prayer is needless. This deeper joy gives an added charm 
to the former blessings. Nature undergoes a new trans¬ 
formation. A story tells that when tho rising sun fell on 
Memnon's statue it wakened music in that breast of stone. 
Religion does the same with Nature. From the shining 
snake to the waterfall, it is all eloquent of God. As to 
John in tho Apocalypse, there stands an angel in Hie sun; 
the seraphim hang over every flower > God speaks in each 
little grass that fringes a mountain rock. Then even Ge¬ 
nius is wedded to a greater bliss. His thoughts shine 
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more brilliant, when set ftm the light of Religion, Friend- 
aliip and Love it renders infinite, The man loves God 
when ho bat loves his friend- This is tho joy Religion 
gives; its perennial rest j it everlasting life. It, comes not 
by chance. It is tho poasesaion of such aa ask and toil 
and toil and ask. It is withheld from nono, as other gifts* 
Nature tells little to the deaf, tho blind, the rude. Every 
man is not a genius, and has not his joy. Few men can 
find a friend that is tho world to them. That triune sym¬ 
pathy is not for ©very one. But this welfare of Religions, 
the deepest, truest, tho everlasting, tho sympathy with 
God, lies within the reach of all his Sons. 
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of all KjwraMiR* communicate* to mMifetad shat portion of Irv.h which he 1 km laid 
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THIS nKL.U'ION oy THE RELIGIOUS BTNTIHENT TO GOD,, OR 
A I)I S CO U LB K OE INSPIRATION. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE IDEA AND CONCEPTION OE GOD. 

Two tilings are necessary to render Religion possible; 
namely, a religious faculty in Man, and God out of Man a,a 
tho object of that religions faculty. The existence of time 
two things admitted, Religion follows necessarily, as vision, 
from the existence of a seeing faculty in Man, and that of 
light out of him. Now the existence of the religious ele¬ 
ment, as it was said before, implies its object. We have 
naturally a Sentiment of God. Reason gives ns an Idea 
of Him. But to these wo superadd a Conception of Him. 
Can this definite conception do adequate? Certainly not. 
The Idea of God, as the Infinite, may exhaust the most 
transcendent Imagination; it is the highest Idea of which 
Man is capable. But is God to be measured by our Idea ? 
Shall the finite circumscribe Hie Infinite ? The existence 
of God is sc plainly and deeply writ, both in us and out of 
ns, in what wo are and what we experience, that tho hum¬ 
blest and tho loftiest minds may be satisfied of this reality, 
and may know* that there is an absolute Cause; a Ground 
of all things; the Infinite of Power, Wisdom, Justice, 
Love, whereon we may repose, wherein we may confide. 
This conclusion comes alike from the spontaneous Senti¬ 
ment, and premeditated Reflection; from the intuition of 
Reason, and the process of Reasoning. This Idea of God 
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is clear and distinct; not to bo confounded with any other 
idea. 

But when wo attempt to go further, to give a logical 
description of Deity, its nature and essence; to define and 
cW’tsiiy its attributes; to make a definite Conception of 
God, as of tho Unite objects of the senses or the under¬ 
standing, going into minute details, then wo have nothing 
but our own subjective notions, which do not, of necessity, 
have an objective reality corresponding thereto. All men 
. may know God aa tho Infinite. His nature and essence 
aro past finding out. But wo know God only in part— 
from tho manifestations of divinity, seen in nature, felt in 
Man; manifestations of Matter and Spirit. Are these the 
whole of God; is Man Ids measure ? Thou is Ho exhaust¬ 
ed, and not infinite. Wo affix the terms of human limita¬ 
tion to God, and speak of his Fersotudity ; some limiting 
,ifc to one, others extending it to three, to seven, to thirty, 
or to many millions of persons. Can such terms apply to 
the Infinite ? Wo talk of a personal God It thereby wo 
only deny that he has the limitations of unconscious 
Matter, no wrong is done. But our conception of Person¬ 
ality is that of finite personality; limited bv human imper¬ 
fections ; hemmed in by Time and Space; restricted by 
•partial emotions, displeasure, wrath, ignorance, caprice. 
Can this be said of God ? If Matter were conscious, as 
Locke thinks it possible, it must predicate Materiality of 
God as persons predicate Personality of him. We apply 
th© term impersonal. If it mean God has not the limita¬ 
tions of our personality it is well. But if it mean that he 
has those of unconscious Matter, it is worse than the other 
tern. Can God be personal and conscious, as Joseph and 
y Peter; unconscious and impersonal, os a moss or the celes¬ 
tial ether ? Ho inm will say it. Where then is the philo¬ 
sophic value of such terms ? 

The nature of God is past finding out. (t There is no 
searching of his understanding.” As tho Absolute Cause, 
God must contain in himself, potentially, tho groan'd of 
consciousness, of personality—yes, of nnconsdoasmese and 
impersonality. But tq apply these terms to Him seems 
to me a vain attempt to fathom the abyss of the Godhead 
and report tho soundings. Will our line reach to the 
^bottom of God X There is nothing on Barth, or in Heaven, 
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to which wo can compare him; of course wo can have no 
imaeo of him in tho mind , 1 

fincre has boon enough dogmatism respecting tho nature, 
essence, and personality of (jou—fCwpecting the Metaphy.- 
fiics of tho Doity, and that by men who, perhaps, did not 
thoroughly understand all about tho nature, os&enoo, and 
metaphysics of Man. It avails nothing. Meanwhile tho 
greatest religious souls that havo ever been, are content 
to fall back on tho Sentiment and tho Idea of God, and 
confess that none oy searching am perfectly find Him out* 
They can my, therefore, with m old Heathen, “ Since ho 
cannot bo fully declared by any ono name, though com¬ 
pounded of never so many, therefore is he rather..to bo 
called by every name, he being both one and all things ) 
so that [to express tho wholo of God] cither every thing 
must be called by his name, or ho by tho name of every- 
thing. ,,i <f Gall him, therefore," saya another Pagan, " by 
all names, for all can express but a whisper of Him; call 
him rather by no name, for nono can declare his Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness." 

Malebrancho says, with as much philosophy as piety, 
" One ought not so much to call God a Spirit, in order to 
express positively what ho is, os in order to signify that 
ho is not Matter. He is a being infinitely perfect. Of 
this we cannot doubt But in the same manner w.o ought 

1 There tea teea some tmto&mtj cm thU masdon of the pttrsm&lity of God 
in modern times,. The writing# of Sptoasa, both now and formerly, tere ewaad 
ssttfit duets.5ificm of this point Tte capital maxim cf Spfoosa <». tM# tead kj 
all attempt* to dciermim tte natone of God an# a negation cf him* Stiermi- 
i*siid at. Bm Kp. &0, p. S34, «&. Faato*. lie think? G«4 tea 
tmm yen*tmMy <mlr in Mlfcofsacton* persons, L a. sae». Rthfo. II. Prop. H, 
B»d CftTfttt. 

Scaae hare thought to help the matte by the Trinitarian hypothesis. If 
there «» but one in tie naive**®, te could not indeed, U t# said, tew 
0*rr wnospUoa of petwaUity, which demand* other pmoat. This csMtdiden is 
fulfilled for the dtrine Being iwa s* m admit a trinity in u»ky, Mystical 
writers hare always 'mriined to a denial of the personality of dad* Tits* Ha¬ 
tton*, Dtoayato* the dreepagito, Seotoa Erigeito, Mekte Bdtort, Tattler, and 
BShjsw, to'twsttfoa w» more, deny it. Oa wk ttjteect sm Hegri, tostercs m 
the proofis of tie mtomoe of Go!, at the end of Phuwophie dcr Religion; Eh- 
qpsdoySdie, $ d6S> ot ««., Sad ed. fiee the eabject toaeted «m by 
OlawMlfitee, § $$, Seo also Kitoseh** review of Straw in stodtea uwl ^ri* 
fiksn for Jan. V, 1843; Bungler, nhi fop., 8.1, p, Ate II.—IV. 

In reference to Sptoow, *©e the afrattomskl writing* of Msaws Kcrtoa and 
Ripley, abate wfomd to. 

* fe tie Asrifniin Dialogue, and also the psamacw# from Bmtm and Mian, 

fm, to cadwor^ m ii. f. m ,* »*, ct iy. jn. ' ^ 
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not to imagine . . . that ho is clothed with a human body 
. . . under colour that that figure was tuo most perfect of 
any; so neither ought wo to imagine that tho Spirit of 
God has human ideas, or bears any resemblance to our 
Spirit, under colour that wo know nothing more perfect 
than tho human mind. We ought rather to believe that 
as ho comprehends the perfection of Matter, without being 
material, ... so ho comprehends also tho perfections of 
created spirits without being Spirit, in tho manner wo 
conceive Spirit. That his true name is, Hk that is, or, in 
other words, Being without restriction. All Being, tho 
Being Infinite and Universal .” 1 Still wo havo a positive 
Idea of God. It is tho most positive of all. It is implied 
logically in every idea that wo form, so that as God uim- 
eelf is tho being of all existence, tho background and 
cause of all things that are, tho reality of ail appearance, 
so the Idea of God is the central truth, as it were, of all 
other ideas whatever. Tho objects of all other ideas are 
dependent, and not final; tho object of this, independent 
and ultimate. This Idea of an Independent and Infinite 
Cause, therefore, is necessarily presupposed by tho con¬ 
ception of any dependent and finite effect. For example, 
a man forms a notion of hia own existence, 'Hus notion 
involves that of dependence, which conducts him back to 
that on which dependence rests. Ho has no complete 
notion of his own existence without the notion of depend¬ 
ence ; nor of that without tho object on which ho depends. 
Take our stand where wo may, and reason, wo come back 
logically to this which is tho primitive fact in all our intel¬ 
lectual conceptions, just as each point in the circumference 
of a circle is a point in tho radius thereof, and this leads 
straightway to the Centre, whence they all proceed . 3 

1 Eccbefches da la Ydritf, liv. III. Co. ix., as cited in Home, Dialogue* 
concerning Nab Bel Vol II. p. 4SB. See Kant, Kritik der rainen Ywwmfl, 
p. •m—liQ, 7tb «L; Die Idee dor Oouhdt, 1833. Some bate been 

unwilling to attribute bump 10 Deity, since we bate no conception nor know¬ 
ledge of for*? m iUssif, still law of mJmU irino. Our knowledge of &*««£ is 
only of briny tAu md tAsl t a e-mdiliemd bfiay, which is not predicable of God. 

8 This is not the place to attempt a proof of God's existence. In Book I. 
Cb. ii. I could only bint at the sources ot argument. See in Weim, Kant, and 
Strauss, a criticism on tbe various means of proof nwortsd to by different Philo¬ 
sophers. Weiss* divides these proofs into three claw*. I. The QnisAegkal 
argument, which leads to Pantheism j II. The Cwmbfittil., which leads to 
Deism; and IIL The Th&ief ka! t which leads t® para Tamm. See Leibniu, 
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But ilio Idea of God ns a Being of Infinite Power, Wis¬ 
dom, Love,—in ono Word, the Absolute,—does not satisfy. 
It seems cold j wo call it abstract. Wo are not beings of 
Reason alono ; so are not satisfle i with mere Ideas. Wo 
havo Imagination, Feelings, United Affections, under¬ 
standing, Flesh and Blood. Tlu reforo wo want a Concep¬ 
tion of God which shall answer to this complex nature of 
ours. Man may be said to livo tn the World of Eternity, 
or’abstract truth; that'of Titnt, or historical events; that 
of Space, or of concrete things. Somo men want, there¬ 
fore, not only an Idea for the first, but a Conception for 
the second, and a Form for tl.o third. Accordingly the 
feelings. Fear, Reverence, Devotion, Love, naturally per¬ 
sonify God, humanizo the deity, end represent the Infinite 
under the limitations of a finite and imperfect being, whom 
wo “ can know all about." Ho has the thoughts, feelings, 
passions, limitations of a man; is subject tJ time and 
space; sees, remembers, has a form. This is anthropo- 
n_orphism. It is well, in its place. Somo rude men seem 
to require it. They must paiut to thomsoivea a deity with 
a form—the Ancient of days; a venerable monarch seated 
on a throne, surrounded by troops of followers. But it 
must be remembered all this is poetry; this personal and 
antiiropomorphitio Conception is a phantom of the brain 
that lias no existence independent of ourselves. A poet 
personifies a mountain or the moon; addresses it as if it 
wore the form of man, could see and feel, had human 
thoughts, sentiments, hopes, and pleasures, and expecta¬ 
tions. What the poet's fancy does for the mountain, tho 
feelings of reverence and devotion do for the Idea of God. 
They clothe it with a human personality, because that is 
the highest which is known to us. Men would compre¬ 
hend the deity; they can only apprehend him. A Beaver, 
or a Reindeer, if possessed of religious faculties, would 
also conceive of the deity with the limitations of its own 
personality, as a Beaver or a Reindeer—whose faculties as 
such were perfect; but the Conception,like our own, must 
be only subjective, for even Man is no measure of God . 1 

Theadkee, Pt I. $ 7, p. 60S, cd. Bnkiaan, 1840, #ad ha Epist. ad Bkriin- 
gisuo, in hk Epp. ad die. Ed. Eortholt, Vol. IT. p. Si (died by Status, ubi 
Iran.). 

* See Xeaoph&as* as cited abuts by Ecmbiat, P. B. XIII. 13. See Esttea, 
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Now by reasoning we lay aside the disguises of fcho 
Deity, wluoh tho feelings havo wrapped about tho Idoa of 
Him. Wo separate tho substantial from the phenomenal 
elements in too Conception of hod. We divest it of all 
particular form, all sensual or corporeal attributes, and 
have no image of God in tho mind. He is Spirit,' and 
therefore free from the limitations of Space. Ho is no¬ 
where in particular, but everywhoro in general, essentially 
and vitally omnipresent. Denying nil particular form, wo 
must affirm of him Universal Being. 

Tho next step in tho analysis is to lay aside all partial 
action of tho Deity. Ho is equally tho cause of the storm 
and tho calm sunshine; of tho fierceness of the Lion and 
the Lamb's gentleness, so long as both obey the laws they 
are made to Keep. All tho natural action in tho material 
world is God's action, whether tho wind blows a plank and 
tho shipwrecked woman who grasps it to til© shore, or 
scatters a Sect and sends families to tho bottom. But In¬ 
finite Action or Causation must bo attributed to Him. 

Ti on all mental processes, like those of men, are separ¬ 
ated from tho Idea of Him. We cannot say ho thinks, for 
that ic to reason from the known to tho unknown, which 
is impossible to tho omniscient; nor that he plana or con¬ 
sults with himself, for that implies tho infirmity ot not 
seeing tho best way all at once; nor that ho remembers or 
fo reroes, for that implies a restriction in time, a past and 
a present, while tho Infinite must fill Eternity, all time, os 
well as Immensity, all space. Wo cannot attribute to Him 
reflection, which is after-thought, nor imagination, which 
is fore-thought, since both impiy limited faculties. Judg¬ 
ment, fancy, comparison, induction—these are the opera¬ 
tions of finite minds. They are not to be applied to tho 
divir > Being except as figures of speech; then they merely 
repre-i ~fc an unknown emotion, W e hove got a name but 
no root thing. But Infinite Knowing must be his. 

Wt> go atul further in this analysis of the conception of 
God, and all partial feeling must bo denied. Wo cannot 


sh* Vol. I. p. 33, rt «#tf. Tho owsago from Seneca, Do Soponrtiticme, 
j»«aqrred hf AeftU&Ui*, Cir. Dei, Lib. YL C. 10; Sowce. Opp. ed. Puri*, 1829, 

f* wa listen® Spirit rimptjr u a tuystion of tin limitetiem of matter. We 
ttisssel tell ww rf CNd, 
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say that he hates j i s on cry, or grievod; roponts; is moved 
by the special prayer .01 James and John; that ho is sad 
to-day and to-morrow joyful; all these, are human, limita¬ 
tions of our personality, and oro no more to bo ascribed to 
God than the form of the Reindeer, or tho shrewdness of 
tlio Beaver. But Love implies no finitenoss. TkiB wo 
conceive os Infinite. 

At the end of tho Analysis, what is left ? Being, Ca.usb, * 
Knowledge, Love, each with no conceivable limitation. 
To express it in a word, a being of Infinite Power, Wis¬ 
dom, Justice, Love, and Holiness, Fidelity to himself. 
Thus by an analysis of tho conception of God, wo find in 
foot, or by implication, just what was givon synthetically 
by the intuition of Reason. But do these qualities ex¬ 
haust tho Deity '( Surely not. They only form our Idea 
of Him. It is idle, impious in men to say, the finite crea¬ 
ture of yesterday can measure Him who is the All in All, 
tho True; the Holy, the Good, the AJtogether-boaufciful. 
Let a man look into tho Milky-way, and strive to conceive 
of the Mind that is the Cause, the Will, of all those cen¬ 
tres to unknown worlds, and ask. What can I know of 
Him ? Nay, let a man turn over in his hand a single 
crystal of snow, and consider its moments, their history, 
transformation, influence, and try to grasp up the philoso¬ 
phy of this little atom of matter, and ho will learn to bow 
before tho thought of Him, and say there is no searching 
of his understanding. If there aro other orders of beings 
higher than ourselves, their idea of God must include ele- 
• moats above our reach. The finite approximates, but 
cannot reach the Infinite. 

In oritamainff the conception' of God, I would not at¬ 
tempt the fool’s task, to dfeflne'and describe God’s nature, 
but to separate our Idea of Him from all other ideas; not 
to tell all in God that answers to tho Idea in Man,— 
that of course is impossible,-—but to separate tho eternal’ 
Idea from the transient conception; to declare the posi¬ 
tive and necessary existence or this Idea in Man, of its 
Object oat of Man, while I deny the existence of any limit¬ 
ations of human* personality; or of our anthropomorphize 
consciousness in toe Deify. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE RELATION OP NATURE TO QOD. 

To determine tho relation of Man to God it is well to 
detormino first tho rolation of God to Nature—tho material 
world—that wo may havo tho force of tho analogy of that 
relation to aid ns. Conscious man may be vory dissimilar 
to unconscious matter, but yot their relations to God oro 
analogous. Both depend on him. To make out tho point 
and decido tho rolation of God to Nature wo must start 
from tho Idea of God, which was laid down above, a Be¬ 
ing of Infinite Power, Wisdom, Justice, Lovo, and Holi¬ 
ness. Now to make tho matter clear as noonday, God is 
cithor present in all spaco, or not present in all space. If 
infinite, ho must bo present everywhere in general, and 
not limited to any particular spot, as an old writer so 
beautifully says: u Even Heaven and tho Hoavon of 
Heavens cannot contain Him .” 1 Heathen writers are full 
of such expressions.* God, then, is universally present in 
* tho world of matter. Ho is the substantiality of matter. 
Tho circle of his being in space has an infinite radius. 
Wo cannot say, Lo hero, or Lo there—for ho is every¬ 
where. Ho fills all Nature with his overflowing currents; 
without him it were not. His' Presence gives it exk nonce; 
his Will its law and force; his Wisdom its order; his 
Goodness its beauty. 

It follows unavoidably, from tho Idea of God, that he is 
present everywhere in space; not transiently present, now 
v ' and then, but immanontly present, always; his centre 
hero; hia circumference nowhere; just as present in the 
eye of an emmet os in the Jewish holy of holies, or tho 
sun itself. We may call common what God has cleansed 

1 8m, too, the baotttifel tUtemrat ia Pe. errris. 1—13, 

* See thaee ia Cadw&rth, Cfc. IV. § SS, ead eisewhece. 
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with his presence; but there is no corner of space so small, 
no atom of matter so despised and little, but God, the Xu* 
finite, is there . 1 

Now, to push the inquiry nearer the point. Tho Nature 
or Substance of God, as represented by our Idea of him, 
is divisible or not divisible. If infinite ho must bo indi« 
visiblo, a part of God cannot be in this point of space, and 
auother in ‘hat; his Power in tho sun, his Wisdom in tho 
moon, and his Justice in tho earth. Ho must bo wholly, 
vitally, essentially present, os much in ono point as in ano- 
thor point, or all points; os essentially prosont in each point 
at any ono moment of timo os at any other or all moments 
of timo. Ho is there not idly present but actively, os-much 
now ns at creation. Divino omnipotence can neither slumbor 
nor sleep. Was God but transiently active in Matter at 
creation, his action now passed away ? From tho Idea of him 
it follows that Ho is immanent in the world, however much 
ho also transcends the world. “ Our Father workoth Hither¬ 
to/' and for this reason Nature works, and so has done since 
its creation. Thoro is no spot the foot of hoary Timo has 
trod on, but it is instinct with God's activity. Ho is tho 
ground of Nature; what is permanent in tho passing; 
what is res' in tho apparent. All Nature then is but an 
exhibition of God to tho Benses; tho vail of smoko on 
which his sliadow falls; tho dew-drop in which tho heaven 
of Ins magnificence is poorly imaged. The Sun is but a 
sparkle of his splendour. Endless and without beginning 
flows forth the stream of divine influence that encircles 
and possesses the all of things. From God. it comes, to 
God it goes. Hie material world is perpetual growth; a 
continual transfiguration, renewal that never ceases. Is this 
without God ? Is it not because God, who is ever the same, 
flows .into it without end ? It is the fulness of God that flows 
into the crystal of the rock, the juices of the plant, tho life 
of tho emmet and the elephant. He penetrates and pervades 
the World. All things are full of Him, who surrounds the 
sun, the stars, the universe itself; " goes through all 
lands, the expanse of oceans, and the profound Heaven." * 

1 See the jadidoa* remrk* of Lord Broagtum, Dialogue oo Ioctbct, Dial. 
XI,, Bear tl»o cod. Dr 1'olfroy, in tii* Dadkkn Lector*, Otribtilea only & qaali- 
Sod ottstameatt to tks Deity. 

* Ytrgtl, Georgia IV. m 800 m*nf pumgm cited by OadvorU*, Chap. IV. 
j 31, p.664, etooq., 456, ct««q.; and tac pottage* collected itvm TtoWeddia 
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Inanimate matter, by itself, ia dependent; incapable of 
life, motion, or even exist-ottoo. To assert the opposite ia 
to mnko it a God. In its present state it 1 ms no will.- 
Yot there is in it existence, motion, life. The smallest 
molecule in a ray of polarised light, and the largest-planet 
in the system exist and move as if possessed of a Will, 
powerful, regular, irresistible. Tho powers of Naturo, 
then, that of Gravitation, Electricity, Growth, what are 
they but modes of God’s action ? Jf wo look deep into tho 
heart of this mystery, such must bo tho conclusion. Na¬ 
ture is moved by the first Mover; beautified by him who 1 
is the Sum of Beauty; animated by him who is of all tho 
Creator, Defence, and Life.* 

Such, then, is the rotation of God to Matter up to this : 

V point. He is immanent fehoroin and perpetually active.- 
Now, to go further, if this bo true, it would seem that the 
various objects and things in Nature wore fitted to express 
and-reveal different degrees md measures of the divine in¬ 
fluence, so to- say; that fchit degree of manifestation in- 
each depends on tho capacity which God has primarily be* 
stow©d ! upon it;* that the material but inorganic, the 
vegetable but inanimate, and tho animal but irrational 
world, received each aa high a mode of divine influence as' 
its several nature would allow. 

Then, to sura up all in brief, the Material World with 
its objects sublimely great, or meanly little, aa we judge 
them; its atoms of dust, its orbs of fire; tho rock that 
stands by the sea-shore, the water that wears it away;- 
the worm, a birth of yesterday, which wo trample under¬ 
foot ; the streets of constellations that gleam perennial 
overhead j the aspiring palm tree, fixed to one spot, and- 

jgttftn by Htk&ferti ih ^Tlrtfkc^ KuthehsaiimtaBgaus der mur-' 

i Cudwarth makes three hypothesis; either, 1. All Ihmp happen in aatara hr 
t%* firttfitaeu" etofetotru of aad this' it ii Atheism to suppose; or,' 1, 

Tfeefc ieta-Nathfe n u a plarlkmlar*," which does the workp 

ot;-S. gtah-astV dost it/tmtdusMf hr God. -, He, It is well kaovrn, adopts the- 
ecmtd aiteraatim See Chap. III. $ 87. Sea eUo-Hore'e Enchiridicm Meta-' 
phptttna, Ahttafite t 8|4Mt Atheisra, B&ok' II:; Awl. pro Carterfo, p. 115, et* 
a*h. Oo of God, see Dcssar-Ma, Priaefp. P. I. No. 21, el ah 

JaboftiK Tbtods-Ktt. m, at ah 

* 2 will sot say there ia not, in the abstract, as tntoeh of dlriae infi-aescs ia a’ 
tghisl+rtr&to min'*&&&& ■ Bm ia r&ereem t* ©utaelTM thm ; epymr to bo 
parwsfs dhjvJWHof■ it * ■ • 
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the lions tlrnt are sent out free, these incarnate and make 
visible all of God their several natures will admit. If 
Man were not sp' timl, and could yot conceive of the og- 

S to of invisible things, ho might u«l it God, for no 
go no further. 

Now, as God iB Infinite, imperfection is not to bo spoken 
of Him. His Will therefore—if wo may so uao that term 
•—is always tho samo. Aj Nature has of itself no power, 
and God is present and active therein, it must obey and 
ioprosent his unalterable will. Hence, seeing tho uni¬ 
formity of operation, that things preserve tlioir identity, 
wo soy they are governed by a Law that novor changes. 
It is so. But this Law—what is it but tho Will of {rod ? 
a mode of divine action ? It is this in tho last analysis. 
Tho apparent secondary causes do not provent this con¬ 
clusion. 

Tho things of Nature, having no will, obey this law r 
from necessity . 1 They thus reflect God's imago and 
nrnko real his conception—if wo may use such language 
with this application. They are tools, not Artists. We 
novor in Nature see the smallest departure from Nature's 
law. Tho granite, tho grass, keep their law; nono go 
astray from the flock of stars; tiro does not refuse to burn, 
nor water to be wet. We look backwards and forwards, 
but the samo law records everywhere tho obedience that 
is paid it. Our confidence in tho uniformity of Nature’s 
law is complete, in other words, in tho fact that God is 
always the same; his modes of action always tho same. 
This is true of tho inorganic, the vegetable, the animal 
world.' Each thing keeps its law with no attempt at viola¬ 
tion of it.* From this obedience comes tho regularity and 

* I use tho term sMumt figurative!)'. Of warn there is no real ohadit®*# 
wUfecmt-piHiw te dix&ey. 

8 M. Lcrwix, ae, acute cad killmni but fanciful writer, thinks the eajssMUtlee 
of man change bv civiluatioa, and, which k to the prowmt point, that the mtmab 
Bottom aUo; that the B&e and tho Boater ore on tho march towards perfec¬ 
tion, end have made some wogrea* eimdy. However he may make out the 
esse it would be tretmling to settle the matter by facts. But if 

hi* hypothesis wore admissible, ft would not militate with the doctrine in the 
text 

• Fwm udi view U Sees not follow that utimak an men ambitm, with no 
coaoriowam, only that they have sst fines- will. However, fas some of the 
easerior .utiasttk mean# is some small Segno of fessdssi asaemt. the 1W 
$m the Elephant seem sometime* to oxsrdto a mind, em to km in mm. 
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trdw apparent in Nature. Obeying the law of God, bis om¬ 
nipotence is on ita aide. To oppose a law of Nature, thoro* 
fore, U to oppose the Deity. It is sure to redress itself. 

But tho&o created things have no conacionsness, so far 
as we know, at least, nothing which is tho name with our 
Belf-consciousneaa. They havo no moral will; no power 
in general to do otherwise than as they do. Their action 
is not tho result of forethought, reduction, judgment, 
voluntary obedience to an acknowledged law. No ono 
supposes tho Bison, tho .Rosebush, and tho Moon, reflect 
in themselves; make up their mind and any, u Go to, now, 
let us bring up our young, or put forth our blossoms, or 
give light at nightfall, becauao it is right to do to, and 
God'a law.” Their obcdieuce ia unavoidable. They do 
what they cannot help doing . 1 Their obedience, therefore, 
is not their merR, but their necessity. It is po v -'er they 
passively yield to ; not a duty they voluntarily and con- 
seiouhly perform. All tho action, therefore, of the material, 
inorganic, vegetable, and animal world is mechanical, vital, 
or, at tho utmost, instinctive ; not self-conscious, tho 
result of private will . 1 There is, therefore, no room for 
caprico in this department. Tho Crystal must form itself 
after a prescribed pattern; tho Leaf presumo a given 
shape; the Bee build her cell with six angles. The m&n- 

meas-urt) emancipate! from their iaitincU. On ibis curious question, nee 
Descartes, EpUt P. i. Ep. 27, 67; Henry Here, E«ist. ad Carted sue. 

* This point ha* beca happily touched upon by lleoker } Neele*. Polity, Book 
I, Chap. hi. { 2. See hi* curious reftwlicnss ia the feUewtag sections. 

* I Kate not the presumption to attempt to draw a line between these three 
departments of Nature, nor to t«U what* is the tutmat if mex&mml, vital, or 
ip.riinilixn action. * would only indicate a distinction that, to my mind, ia 
very plain. But I cannot pretend to say where oae ends tad the other 
begins. Apia, it ©ay seem rmphilowipMeal to cteny eonsdomnm, or even 
«t^«Mttcdot»eeawu to the superior aaimfe; hut if they jKMWsa a seM-eoawious* 
m®», it is something spnaretiUy so remote from emia, that it only leads to 
eonfttiiea if both are called by the same term. The funetkw of a plant we 
cannot explain by the laws of motMainni notion; nor the fimetica of as salmi, 
a Deg. for example, by any qualities of body. On this subject, see Whswell, 
His*. Induitira SewneM, Boos IX. Chap. I.—hti. Cud worth, Chap. IU. $ 37, 
No. 17, «t eeq,, has shown that there my be tmiimt, sad not mere mat-Amlnd, 
life, without ewsdomaeas, and thcrefom without jftw-wdH* Is not this near the 
truth, that God done is akxtMtly free, and man has ft t»ktm freedom, the 
degree of which ms? be constantly increased } Taking.« mrtxtfa titmd-ptv**, it 
1* irua, Freedom sea Necessity are the mm thiog, sad may be jwediestjd a* 
denied of Daily indifferently; tint*, if God b preset, ail ht* adfiat i* perfect. 
He can da no otherwise than a* he tkm. Ptrlmim therefore is hfe nxwmiy, 
but is is fife fm-Jhm tmo the ha, H«jw the dUfisrease k vmtif ia word*. 
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tie of Destiny ia girt about those tilings. To afcndv tho 
laws of Nature, therefore, is to study the modes of (Sod’s 
action. Science becomes sacred, and passes into a sort of 
devotion. Well says the old sago, “ Geometry is tho 
praise of God.” It reveals the perfections of the Divhio 
Mind, for God manifests himself in every object of soier. .0, 
in tho hoh-living Molecules of powdered, wood; in tho 
C’omot with its orbit which imagination cannot surround; 
in tho Genoa and Cycloids of tho Mathematician, that exist 
nowhere in tho world of concrete things, but which tho 
conscious mind carries thither. 

Since all these objects represent, more or loss, tho di¬ 
vine mind, and are in perfect harmony with it, and so 
always at ono witn God, thov express, it may bo, all of 
deity which Matter in theso three rnodoa can contain, and 
thus exhibit all of God that can be made manifest to tho 
eyo, the ear, and tho other senses of man. Since those y 
things are so, Nature is not only strong and beautiful, but 
has likowi&o a religious aspect. This fact was noticed in 
the very earliest times; appears in tho rudest worship, 
which is an adoration of God in Nature.’* It will movo 
man’s heart to the latest day, and exert an influence on 
souls that are deepest and most holy. Who that looks on 
tho ocean, in its anger c-r its play ; who that walks at twi¬ 
light under a mountain’s brow, listens to the sighing of 
tho pines, touched by tho indolent wind of summer, and 
hoars th© light tinkle of tho brook, murmuring its quiet 
tune,—who is there but feels tho deep Religion of the 
scene t In tho heart of a city wo are called away from 
God. Tho dust of man’s foot- and tho sooty print of his 
fingers are on all we see. Tho very earth is unnatural, 
and the Heaven scarce seen. In a crowd of busy men 
which jsefc through its streets, or flow together of a Holt ' 
day; in th© dust and jar, the bustle and strife of business, 
there is litfclo to remind us of God. Men must build a 
cathedral for that. But everywhere in nature wo are 
carried straightway back to Him. Tho fora, green and 
growing amid the frost, each little grass and lichen, is a 
silent memento. Tho first bird of spring, and tho last rose 
of summer; the grandeur or the dtilness of evening and 
morning; tho rma. the dew, the sunshine; tho stare that 
corns ont to watch over tho ihrmeris rising corn; the birds 
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that noatlo contentedly, brooding over their young, quietly 
tending tho little fttmgglora with their beak,—all those 
have a religious siguiflcan-m to a thinking soul Every 
violet blooms of God, each lily is fragrant with the pre¬ 
sence of deity, Tho awful scones, of storm, and lightning 
and thunder, seem bat tho st nor sounds of tho groat 
concert, wherewith God speaks to man. Is tliis an acci¬ 
dent ? Ay, earth in full of such " accidents." When tho 
seer rests from religious thought, or when tho world’s 
temptations make his soul tremble, and though tho spirit 
be willing tho flesh is weak; when tho penshabto body 
weighs down tho mind, musing on many things ; whon ho 
wishes to draw near to God, ho goes, not to tho city— 
there conscious men obstruct him with their works—bub 
to tho meadow, spangled all over with flowers, and sung 
to by every bird; to tho mountain, " visited nil night by 
troops of stars to tho ocean, tho undying type of shifting 
phenomena and unchanging law; to tho forest, stretching 
out motherly anus, with its mighty growth and awful 
shade, and there, in tho obedience these things pay, in their 
order, strength, beauty, he is encountered front to front 
with tho awiul presence of Almighty power. A voice cries 
to him from tho thicket, “ God will provide." Tho hushes 
burn with deity. Angels minister to him. There is no 
mortal pang, bat it is ullayed by God’s fair voice os it 
whispers, in nature, still and small, it may be, but mov¬ 
ing on the face of tho deep,- and bringing light out of 
darkness. 

« Oh joy that In oar ember* 

Is tam-ihixi.% that doth lire, 

That Nature rat remembers 
What w m to fugitive." 

Now to sum up tho result. It seems from the very Idea 
of God that ho must bo infinitely present in each point of 
space. This immanence of God in Matter is the basis of 
his influence; this is modified by tho capadtioa of the 
objects in Nature; all of its action is God’s action; its 
mode® of that action. The imposition of a law, then, 
which is perfect, and is also perfectly obeyed, though 
blindly and without salf-oonsdousn^ss, seems to be the 
measure of God’s relation to Matter. Its action there¬ 
fore is only mechanical, vital or instinctive, not voluntary 
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find Bolf-conscioua. From tho nature of those tilings, it 
must bo bo. 


CHAPTER HI. 


STATEMENT OP TUB AltALOOT DRAWN FROM GOD’S RELATION 
TO NATO EE. 

Now if God bo present in Matter, tlio analogy is that 
he is also present in Man. But to examino tma point 
moro closely, let us set out as before from tho Idea of 
GoJ. If he have not the limitations of matter, but is In¬ 
finite, as tho Idea declares, then ho pervades Spirit as 
well ns Space; is in Mon as well as out of him. If it 
• follows from the Idea that ho is immanent in tho Material / 
World—in a moss; it follows also that ho must bo imma¬ 
nent in tho Spiritual world—in a man. If ho is imma¬ 
nent!)* active, and thus totally and essentially present, in 
each corner of Space, and cadi Atom of creation, then is 
ho as universally present in all Spirit, If tho reverse bo 
true, then ho is not omnipresent, therefore not Infinite, 
and of course not God, Tho Infinite God must fill each 
point of Spirit as of Space, Here then, in God's presence 
m tho soul, is a basis laid for his direct influence on men; 
as his presence in Nature is tho basis of hia direct in¬ 
fluence there. 

As in Nature bis influence was modified only by tho ca¬ 
pacities of material things, so here must it be modified 
only by tho capabilities of spiritual things j there it as¬ 
sumed tho forms of mechanical, vital, and mstsactavo ac¬ 
tion; here it meat ascend to tho form of voluntary and 
self-conscious action. This conclusion follows undeniably 
from tho analogy of God's presence and activity in Matter. 

It follows as necessarily from tho Idea of God, for as he 
is tho materiality of Matter, so is ho tho spirituality of 
Spirit* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GENERAL ltELAVION OP SUPPLY TO WANT. 

Wr. find in Nature that ovory want is naturally sup- 
pliod. That is, thoro is something external to each 
created being to answer all the internal ’ts of that 
being. This conclusion could have been an utod with¬ 
out experience, sinco it follows from tho per. nous of tho 
Deity, that oil his direct works must bo perfect. Experi¬ 
ence shows tliis is the rule in nature. We never find a 
race of animals destitute of wlint is most needed for them, 
wandering up and down, seeking rest and finding none. 
What is most certainly needed for each, is moat bounti¬ 
fully provided. Tho supply answers tho demand. Tho 
natural circumstances, therefore, attending a race of ani¬ 
mals, for example, are perfect. Tho animal keeps per¬ 
fectly tho law or condition of its nature. Tho result of 
these perfect circumstances on tho one hand, and perfect 
obedience on tho other, is this,—each animal in its natuml 
state attains its legitimate end, reaches perfection after its 
kind. Thus every Sparrow in a flock is perfect in tho 

a nalities of a Sparrow, at least, such ia tho general rule ; 

10 exceptions to it aro so rare thoy only seem to confu 
that rule. 

' Now to apply this, general maxim to the special case of 
Man. We aro mixed beings, spirits wedded to bodies. 
Setting aside tho religious nature of Man for tho moment, 
and for the present purpose distributing oc;r faculties into 
tlio animal, intellectual, aflectional, and moral, let. us seo 
the relation between otir four-fold wants end the supply 
thereof. We have certain animal wants, such as tho de¬ 
sire of food, shelter, and comfort. Our animal welfare, 
even our animal existence, depends on the relation of tho 
world to these wants, on the condition that they are sup¬ 
plied. Now wo find in the world of Nature, exterior to 
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ourselvoa, a supply for theao demands. It is so placed, that 
man con reach it for himself. To speak in gunoral tenmt, 
there is not a natural want in our body which hhs Dpi its 
corresponding supply, placed out of the body. Tk\ro is 
not oven a disease of the body, brought upon us by dis¬ 
obedience of its law, but there is somewhere a remedy, at 
least an alleviation of that disease. Tho peculiar supply 
of peculiar wants is provided most abundantly when most 
needed, and whoro most needed j furs in tho North, spices 
in tho South, antidotes whero tho poison is found. God is 
a bountiful parent and no stop-father to tho body, and 
does not pay off, to his obedient children, a penny of satis¬ 
faction for a pound of wont. Natural supply balafibbS na¬ 
tural want tho world over. 

But this 13 not all. How shall man find the supply that 
is provided? It will bo useless unless there is •some 
faculty to mediate botwocn it and the want. Now Matl is 
furnished with a faculty to perform his office. It is in¬ 
stinct which wo have in common with tho lower animals, 
and wuhrbtandmg which we have moro exclusively, at 
least no other animal possessing it in tho same degree 
with ourselves. Instinct anticipates experience. It acts 
spontaneously where wo havo no previous knowledge, yet 
as if wo wore fully possessed of ideas. It shows itself as 
soon as wo aro born, in tho impulse that prompts tho in¬ 
fant to his natural food. It appears complete in all ani¬ 
mals. It looks only forward, and is a perfect guide so far 
as it goes. Tho young chick pecks adroitly at tho tiny 
worm it moots tho first hour it fcavos tho shell . 1 It needs 
no instruction. Tho lower animals havo nothing but in¬ 
stinct for their guide. It is sufficient for thrir purpose. 
They act, therefore, without reflection, from necessity, 
and aro subordinate to their instinct, and therefore must 
always remain in the instinctive state* Children and 
savages—who are in some respects tho children of tho 
human race—act chiefly by instinct, but constantly ap¬ 
proach tho development of tho understanding. 

* S$e Lord Brougham, Dialogues on Inilinct, for tome remarkable facts. 

* Whtrwail, abi sup., YcL II. Ft. i. Book ix. Ch- ill. Man may subdue tie 
Instinct of an animal, tad apparently improro tbs creature, by rtpmaduemg bta 
own understanding open it. The pliant nature ofdogt sad norm taahU* them 
to yield to him in this oats. But they are not rmtUw improved ia the qualities 
of a dog or & torn, but only become eaxkafttics cf uek maatfat'a caprice. 
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’Hub nets in. a different way. It- generalizes from expe¬ 
rience ; makes an induction from f»c*s; a deduction from 
principle’s. It looks both backwards and forwards. The 
man of understanding acts from experience, re fleet ion, 
forotfiougki, and hnbit. If he had no other hnpolling 
principle, ell his action must bo of this character. But 
though understanding bo capnblo of indefinite increase, 
instinct am mover be wholly extirpated from Hire com¬ 
pound being, mm. The most- artificial or cultivated fools 
the twinges of instinctive nature. The lower animals rely 
entirely on instinct; the savage chiefly thereon, while the 
civilked and matured man depends mostly on understand¬ 
ing’ for his guide. As iho sphere of action enlarges 
which takes place as the boy outgrows hi? childhood, 
and the savage emerges from barbarism, instinct ceases 
to be an adequate guide, and the understanding spon¬ 
taneously developed itself to take its place . 1 

In reapc-ot, then, to Man’s animal nature, this fact re- 
v , mains, that there is an external supply for each internal 
want, and a guide to conduct from the want- to the supply. 
This guide is adequate to Iho purpose. When it is fol¬ 
lowed, and thus the conditions of our animal nature com¬ 
plied with, the want is satisfied, becomes a source of 
pleasure, a means of development. In this case there is 
nothing miraculous intervening between the desire and 
its gratification. Man is hungry. Instinct loads him to 
the ripened fruit. He cats and is appeased. The satis¬ 
faction of the want comes naturally, by a regular law, 
which Cod has imposed upon the constitution of Man, 
He is blessed by obeying, and cursed by violating this 
ydaw. Cod himself does not transcend this law, but acts 
^ through it, by it, in it. Wa observe the law and obtain 
' what we need. Thus for every point of natural desire in 
the body, there is a point of natural satisfaction out of the 
body. This guide conduct?, from one to tho other, a.e a 
radius connects the centre with tho circumference. Our 
animal welfare is complete when tho two are thus brought 
into contact. 

How tho same redo may be shown to hold good in each 

J 8« profound «mtb m fhs forea of \hn imlsacUra life among 
i&ragMj iBftacron, ubi sap., Oh, XXII. 
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other department into which wo kavo divided tho human 
faculties. There is something without us to correspond to k 
each want of tljo Intellect. Tins is found in tho objects of 
Nature ; in tho sublime, the useful, tho beautiful, the com¬ 
mon things wo meet ; in the ideas and conceptions that 
arise unavoidably when man, iha thinking subject, comes 
intellectually in contact with external things, tho object of 
thought. Wo turn to these things iusimetivaly, at first, 

“ The ijf.—it cannot cboos* but jusa, 

We cannot bid the ear bo * till; 

Our bodice feel, where’er they bo, 

■Agaitul or ‘.nth oar wilh” 

Man is not sufficient for himself intellectually, more than 
physically. Ho cannot rely wholly on what- ho is. There 
is at first nothing in Man but Man himself; a being of 
multiform tendencies, and many powers lying latent—germ 
sheathed in germ. 'Without some external object to rouse 
tho senses, excite curiosity, to stimulate the understand¬ 
ing, induce re [lection, exercise reason, judgment, imagina¬ 
tion,—all those fr cullies would sleep in their causes, an- 
used and worthless in tho soul. Obeying tho instinctive 
tendency of the mind, which impels to thought, keeping 
its laws, wo gain satisfaction for tho intellectual desires; r 
One after another tho faculties come i.ntp action, grow up 
to maturity, and intellectual welfare ia complete with no 
miracle, but by obedience to the laws of mind. 

Tho sai.no may be said of tho affecKonal and moral nature 
of Man. There is something without us to answer the 
demands of tho Affections and. tho Moral Sense, and wo 
turn instinctively to them. Does God provide for tho 
animal wants and no more ? Ho ia no stop father, but a 
bountiful parent to tho intellectual, nifoctional, and moral 
elements of his child. There ia a point of satisfaction-out 
of these for each point of desire in them, and a guide to 
mediate between tho two. This general rule may then bo 
laid down, That for each animal^ intellectual, affections!, Y 
moral want of Man, there is a supply sot within his roach, 
and a guide to connect the two j that no miracle is needed 
to supply the want; but satisfaction is given soon as tho 
guide m followed ana the law kept, which instinct or tho 
undemanding reveals. 
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CHAPTER V. 

gTAamcKKT of Tin: akaiggv from this bkutios. 

Inow ii> was said before, that the religious was the deep, 
cat, highest, strongest element in, 'Man, and since the wants 
of the. lower faculties are so abundantly provided with na¬ 
tural means of satisfying them, the Analogy leads us irre¬ 
sistibly to conclude, that the higher faculty would not bo 
neglected; that here as elsewhere thoro must- be a natural 
and not miraculous supply for natural wants, a natural 
guide to conduct from one to the other, and natural laws, 
or conditions, to bo observed, and natural satisfaction to 
l)y obtained in this way; that as God was no stop-father, 
but a bountiful parent "to the lower elements, so ho must 
bo to the higher; that as there was a point of satisfaction 
out of tho body, mind, and heart, for each desire in it, so 
there must be a point of satisfaction out of tho soul, for 
each desire in the soul. Is it God’s way to take care of 
oxen and leave men sneered for? In’a system where 
every spot on an. insect/s wing is rounded as diligently, 
and as carefully -finished off, as a world, aro wo to suppose 
tho Gonl of .Han is left without natural protection ? If 
there is a law, a permanent mode of divine' action, whereby 
each atom of dost keeps it a place and holds its own, surely 
we are not to dream tho Soul of Alan is loft with no law 
for it® religious life and satisfaction. 

To draw*tho parallels still closer. By tho religious con¬ 
sciousness wo feel tho want- of some assured support to 
depend on, who has infinite Power to sustain as, infinite 
Wisdom to provide for us, infinite Goodness to cherish us; 
as wo must, know the wall of Him oil whom wo depend, 
and thus determine, wlrnfc is religious troth and religious 
dntv, in order that wo may do that duty, receive fchst 
truth, obey that will, and thus obtain rest for tho soul, 
and the highest spiritual welfare, by knowing and fulfilling 
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its conditions, so Analogy toadies time in this, as in tho 
other ease,, there* must bo a supply for tho vaults., and 
Homo plain, regular, and not miraculous means, access¬ 
ible to each man, whereby ho can got a knowledge of 
this Support, discover this Will, and thus, by observing 
tho proper conditions, obtain the highest spiritual wel¬ 
fare. 

This argument for a direct connection between Man and 
God, is only rebutted in ono of these two ways: Either, 
first, by denying that Mini has any religious wants; or, 
secondly, by affirming that ho is himself alone a supply to 
them, with,out need, of reliance on anything mdoppncienfc 
of himself. The.last is contrary to philosophy, for, the¬ 
oretically speaking, by nature there is nothing in Man, 
but Man himself, his tendencies and powers of action and 
reception; in the religious element there is nothing but 
the religious element, as, theoretically speaking, by na¬ 
ture, there is in tho body nothing but tho body; in hunger 
nothing but hunger. To make Man dependent on nothing 
but Man; tho religious element on nothing but tho re¬ 
ligious element, and therefore sufficient for itself, is quite 
as absurd as to make tho body dependent only on tho 
body ; tho appetite of hunger on nothing but hunger, suf¬ 
ficient to satisfy itself. Besides, our consciousness, and 
above all our religious consciousness, is that of depend¬ 
ence. Tho soul feels its direct dependence on God, as 
much as tho body sees its own direct dependence on 
matter. 

If the ono statement is contrary to philosophy, tho other 
is contrary to fact. Wo feel religious wants; tho history 
of Man is a perpetual expression of these wants; an effort 
for satisfaction. It cannot bo denied, that we need some¬ 
thing that shall bear the* same relation to tho religious 
Element which food bears to tho palate, light to tho” eye, 
sound to tho ear, beauty to tho imagination, truth to tho 
understanding, friendship to the heart, and duty to ctm- 
• science. How shall we pass from tho want to its satisfac¬ 
tion ? How tho force of tho Analogy is .this—it leads us 
to expect such a natural satisfaction for spiritual wants as 
we have for Ere humbler wants. The very ..wants them¬ 
selves imply tho satisfaction; soon, m wo begin to act, 
there awakes, by , nature, a Sentiment of Goo* Season 
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gives us a distinct Idea of Him, and from this Idea), also ifc 
follows that he must- supply these wants. 

The question then comes as to tho fact: Is thoro, or is 
there not, a regular law, that is, a constant mode of 
operation, by which tho religions wants are supplied, as by 
a regular law the body's wants are met ? How, animated 
by the natural trust, or faith, which is the spontaneous 
action of the religions Element, wo should say: Yes, it 
must be bo. God takes care of the sparrow's body; can 
ha neglect Man's Soul ? Then, reasoning again from tho 
general analogy of God's providence, as before shown, and 
still more from tho Idea of God, as above laid down, we 
say again: It must- bo so. Man must, through tho re¬ 
ligious Element, have a connection with God, as by the 
senses with Matter. Ho is, relative to ns, the object of 
the soul, as much as matter is tho object of tho senses. 
As God has an influence on passive and unconscious blat¬ 
ter, so he must havo on active and conscious Man. As 
this action in the one case is only modified by the condi¬ 
tions of .Matter, so will it-bo in the other only by tho con¬ 
ditions of Man. As no obedient animal is doomed to 
wander up and down, seeking mfc, but finding none; so 
no obedient- man can bo left hopeless, forlorn, without a 
supply, without a guide. 

How it might be supposed that tho spontaneous pre¬ 
sentiment of this supply for our spiritual demands, this 
two-fold argument from tho Idea of-God and the Analogy 
of his notion in general, would satisfy both tho sponta¬ 
neous and the reflective mind, convincing them of Man's 
general capability of a connection with God, of receiving 
truth in a regular and a natural way from him, by revela¬ 
tion, inspiration, suggestion, or by what other namoywo 
may call tho joint action of tho divi.no and human mind. 
Such indeed is the belief of nations in an early and simple 
afate. It is attested by the literature, traditions, and monu¬ 
ments of all primitive people. , They believed that God 
held converse with .Men. Ho spoke in tho. voices of na¬ 
ture ; in signs ami omens ; in dreams by night ; in deep, 
silent thoughts by day; skill, strength, wisdom, goodness, 
were referred to Him. The highest function of man was 
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God’s Gift. Ho made the lavra of Minos, Moses, Kama, 
Xthaclamanihim; ho inspires the Foot, Artist, Patriot; 
works with the- righteous everywhere. Had Eetiehism no 
moaning f Was roly theism only a Ho with no troth at 
the bottom ? Prayers, sacrifices, fasts, priesthoods, show 
that men believed in intercourse with God. Good simple- 
hearted men and women, who l.ivo liras of piety, boliuvo it 
now, and never dream it is a great philosophical troth, 
which lies in their mind. They wonder anybody should 
doubt it. 

But yofc among thinking men, who have thought just, 
enough to distrust instinct, but not enough to sco..by the 
understanding the object which instinct discloses, espe¬ 
cially it shuns among thinking Englishmen and Americans, 
a general doubt prevails on this’ point. 

The material world .is before our eyes; its phenomena 
aro obvious to the senses, and most men having active 
senses—which dev elope before tho undemanding—and the 
lower faculties of intellect also somewhat active, get 
pretty clear notions about these phenomena, though not 
of their rouse and philosophy. But as tho soul is rarely 
so active as tho senses, os tho whole spiritual nature is 
not often so well developed ns the sensual, so spiritual 
^phenomena are Utile noticed; very few men have clear 
notions about them. Henco to many men all spiritual and 
religious matters oro vague. <f Perhaps yes and perhaps 
no/’ is a.U they can say. 

Then again the matter is made worse, for they hear ex¬ 
travagant claims made in relation to spiritual tilings and 
intercourse with God. Ono man says ho was healed of a 
fever, or saved from drowning, not by the medicine, or tho 
boatman, bub by the direct interposition of God; another 
will have it that ho has direct and miraculous illumina¬ 
tions, though it is plain ho is stall ©bring in darkness. 
This bigot would destroy all human knowledge, that there 
may bo clean paper to" receive tho divine word, miracu¬ 
lously written thereon; that fanatic bids men trust the 
doctrine, which k reputed of miraculous origin and even at 
variance with human faculties. Both the bigot and tho 
fanatic condemn Science m tho {t Pride of Bo&goo/’ and 
talk boasfeingly of their special revelations, their now light, 
the aigus and wonders they h&va twm or heard of to attest 
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this revelation, The sincere man of good sense is dis- 

f listed by these things, and nska if thoro bo no Pri.dk* of 
oily as well as Reason, and no revelation of nonsense from 
tho man's own brain, which is mistaken as an eternal truth 
coming winged from the Godhead. ? Ho mb, therefore, 
in his notions of mere .material things; will see nothing 
which ho cannot see through; believe nothing ho cannot 
handle. These material notions have already become sys¬ 
tematised ; and so far as there is any philosophy commonly 
accredited amongst us, it is one which gt'ows mainly out 
of this sensual way of looking at 'things; a philosophy 
which logically denies the possibility of inspiration, or in¬ 
tercourse with God, except through a miracle that shall 
transcend the faculties of Man. 

How on this subject of inspiration thoro are but thr-eo 
views possible. Bach of these is supported by no one 
Writer exclusively or perfectly, but by many taken in the 
aggregate. Hot us examine each of them as it appears in 
recent times, with its philosophy and logical consequences. 
However, it is to be remembered that- all conclusions which 
follow logically, are not to be charged on men who admit 
the premises. 


• CHAPTER YI. 

THE RATJOKALISTiC VIEW, OE KA7UBAUSM, 

This allows'that the original powersofHatu.ro, ns shown 
in the inorganic, the vegetable, and the animal world, all 
came from God. at the first; that ho is a principle either 
material or spiritual, separate from tiro world, and inde¬ 
pendent thereof. He made the World, and all things, in-' 
eluding Man, and stamped on them certain laws, which 
they are to keep . 1 Ho was but transiently present and 

* Ther® w aaotber fora of KtsNr#H>m' rrhich denies? the, esisfonos of a G«4 
RCfstafo or £c|sa.rabl® from the aamaa. -Sines ttstsqsyiiam woold sm&Mtee 
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no live in Nature at creation; is not irnmanoutly present and 
active therein. Ho has now nothing to do with the world 
bat—to see it go. Here, then, is God on the ono side; on tho 
other, Man and Nature. But there is a great gulf fixed bc- 
tween thorn, over which there passes, neither God nor Man. 

This theory teaches that- Man, in addition to his organs 
of perception, 3ms certain intellectual faculties by which 
ho can reason from effect to cause; can discover truth, 
'which is tho statement of a fact; from a number of facts 
in science can discern a scientific law, the relation of thing 
to thing; from a nunibor of facts in morels,' can learn the 
relation of issn to man, deduce a moral law, which shall 
teach tho most expedient and profitable way of managing 
affairs. Its statement of both scientific and moral facts 
rests solely on experience, and novor goes beyond tho 
precedents. Still further, it allows that men can find out 
there is a God, by reasoning experimentally from observ¬ 
ations in the material worlds and metaphysically aisc, from 
tho connection of notions in tho mind. But this conelu- 
si’n.t is only to be reached, in either case, by a process that 
is long, complicated, tortuous, and so difficult that but one 
man in some thousands has the necessary experimental 
knowledge, and but one in sumo millions the metaphysical 
subtlety, requisite to go through it, and become certain that 
there is a God. Its notion of God is this—a Boing who ex- j/ 
ists as tho Power, Mind, and Will that caused the universe. 1 

The metaphysical philosophy of this system may bo 
briefly stated. In Man, by nature, there is nothing but 
man; there is but one channel by which knowledge can 
come into man, that is sensation; perception through tho ^ 
senses. That is an assumption, nobody pretends it is 
. proved. Tins knowledge is modified by reflection—she 
mind's process of ruminating upon tho knowledge which 
sensation affords. At any given timo, therefore, if wo ex¬ 
amine what is in Man, we find nothing which has not first 
been in the senses. Now the senses converse only with 
finite phenomena. Reflection—what can it get out of 


ail Religion, H may be called imfyina 2fci*nlim; with that I hare now 
imihiag to do. homo hare b**a. called lUtioaalUa, who dtty that God is 
separate ttomifc® world: shore, Book I. 

* BrBeafw piiiias in the Christian Examiner, sap the pco»«Mta>.t]Mt 
taae ts a God “ u no* a or&fofy/* SeeSUasiacr fie Se«t, lSi§. p. 197 , e t 
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thcso? Tho Absolute? The premise dees not warrant 
Uio conclusion. Something ” os good as Infinite ? ” Bet 
ns see. It makes a scientific law a mere generalization 
from observed facts which it can never go beyond. Its 
science, therefore, is in the rear of observation; wo do not 
know thereby whether the next stono shall fall to tho 
ground or from it. All it can say of the universality of 
any law of science, is tins, t( So far as wo have seen, it is 
so.” It cannot pass from tho Particular to tho Universal. 
It makes a moral law the result of external experience, 
merely an induction from moral facts ; not tho affirmation 
of Juanas moral nature declaring tho eternal rule of Bight. 
It learns Morality by seeing what plan succeeds best in 
j tho .',ong run. Its Morality, therefore, is Selfishness veri¬ 
fied by experiment. A man in a now'case, for which ho 
can find no precedents, knows, not what to do. Ho is 
never certain ho is right till ho gets tho reward. Its 
moral law at present, like the statute law, is the slowly 
elaborated product of centuries of experience. It pretends 
* to find out God, as a law in science, solely, by reasoning 
from effect to cause; from a plan to tho designer. • Then 
on what docs a man's belief in God depend ? On man's 
nature, acting spontaneously ? No; for there is nothing 
in man but man, and. nothing comes in but sensations, 
which do not directly give us God. It depends on reflec¬ 
tion, argument, that process of reasoning mentioned be¬ 
fore. ]Now admitting that sensation affords sufficient pre¬ 
mise for tho conclusion, there is a difficulty in- tho way. 
The man must either depend on his own reasoning, or 
that of another. In the one ease he may be mistaken, in 
an argument so long, crooked, and difficult. It is at best 
an inference. Tho “ Hypothesis of a God,” as some impi¬ 
ously call it—may thus rest on no better argument than 
tho hypothesis of Vortices, or Epicycles. In tho other 
caso, if wo trust another man, he may be mistaken; still 
worse, may design to deceive the inquirer, as, we are told, 
tho Heathen Sages dith Where, then, is the certain con¬ 
viction of any God at all ? This theory allows none. Its 
a proof of the existence of God ” is a proof of the possi¬ 
bility of a God; perhaps of his probability ; surely no more. 
But the caso is yot worse. In any argumentation there 
must be no more expressed in the conSooion thaa is lo- 
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f ically and confessedly imrihed in, the premises. When 
nite phenomena are the only premises, whence comes the 
Idea of Infinite (tad ? It denies- that Man has any Idea of 
the Absolute, Intlnito, Perfect Instead of ihb, it allows 
only an accumulative notion, formal from a series of con¬ 
ceptions of what is finite and impor&dt The little wo can 
know of God came froni reasoning about objects offense. 

Its notion of God is deduced purely fronVempirical observa¬ 
tion ; what notion of & God can rest le^k'ssmately on that 
basis ? Nature i i finite. To infer an xniknle Author is 
false logic. Wo lee but in part, and have no^ grasped up 
this sum of things, nor seen how seeming o*>$ consists 
with real good, nor accounted for the great amount of 
misery, apparently unliquidated, in the world ; therefore 
Nature is imperfc cb to men's eyes. .Why infer a p^’fistefe 
Author from an imporfect work? Injustice end crusty 
are allowed in th€< world. How then can its Maker be re¬ 
lied on as just ami merciful ? Let there bo nothing in the 
conclusion which is not in tho premises. 

This theory g.vea ns only a finite and imperfect God, 
which is no Go<3i at all. Ho cannot be trusted out of 
sight; for its faith is only an inference from what is seen. 
Instead of a religious sentiment in man, which craves all 
the perfections cf the Godhead, readies out after the In¬ 
finite 11 first Good, first Perfect, end first Fair," it gives ns >/ 
only a tendency to reverence or fear vrhat is superior to 
ourselves, and above our comprehension; a tendency 
which the Bat a 4 id tho Owl have in common with Socrates 
and Fenolon. It makes a man tho slave of his organisa¬ 
tion. Free-will is not possible. His highest aim is self- 
preservation ; hie greatest evil death. It denies the im¬ 
mortality of Man, and foolishly asks “ proofsof the fact— 
meaning proofs palpable to the senses. Its finite God is 
not to be trusted, except under his bond and covenant to 
give us what we ask for. 

. It makes no difference between Good and Evil; Expedi¬ 
ent and Inexpedient are the better words. These are to be 
learned only by long sfcudv and much cunning. All men 
have not the requisite skill to find out moral and religious 
doctrines, and no means of proving either in their own 
heart; therefore they must take the word of their ap¬ 
pointed teachers and philosophers, who “have invest!- 
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gated tho matter;” found thc-ro is {f nn expedient way ” 
for men to follow., and a >l God” to punish thorn if thov do 
not follow' it. In moral and religious matters tho mass of 
in on must rely on the authority of their teachers. Millions 
of men, who never made an astronomical observation, be¬ 
lieve tho distance between tho Earth and the Sun is what 
Newton or Laplace declares it to bo. Why should not 
man tako moral and religious doctrines on the same evi¬ 
dence T It is true, astronomers have differed a little— 
somo making the Earth tho centre, some tho Sun—and 
divines still more. But men must learn the moral law as 
tho statute law. Tho State is above each man’s private no¬ 
tions about good and evil, and controls these, as well as 
their passions. Man must act always from mean and selfish 
views, never from Love of the Good, the Beautiful, tho True. 

This system would have religious forms and ceremonies 
to tako up tho mind of tho people; moral precepts, and 
religious crec-ds, “ published by authority/’ to keep men 
from unprofitable crimes; an established Church, like tho 
Jail and the Gallows, a piece of state-machinery. It is 
logical in this, for it fears that, without such a provision, 
the sensual naturo would overlay tho intellectual; the few 
religious ideas common men could get, would be so shadowy 
and uncertain, and men be so blinded by Prejudice, Super¬ 
stition, and Fancy, or so far misled by Passion and ignorant 
Selfishness, that nothing but want and anarchy would en¬ 
sue. If tells men to pray. None can escape the convic¬ 
tion that prayer, vocal or silent, put up as a request, or 
felt as a sense of supplication, is natural as hunger and 
thirst, or tears and smiles. Even a self-styled Atheist 1 
talks of tho important physiological functions of prayer. 
This theory makes prayer a‘Soliloquy of tho man ; a think¬ 
ing with tho upper part of the head; a sort of moral gym¬ 
nastics. Thereby wo get nothing from God. He is "tho 
other side of tho world. iC Ho is a journeying, or pursuing, 
or pe-rnd.vonture he sloepeih.” Prayer is useful to the wor¬ 
shipper as the poet’s frenzy, when ho apostrophizes a 
Mountain, or tho Moon, and works himself into a rapture, 
but gets nothing from the Mountain or the Moon, except 
what ho carried out. 

in & word, this theory reduces the Idea of God to that of 
1 M. Comte. 
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an abstract Cause, and excludes thin cause both from Man ^ 
and tho World. It bus only a finite God, which is no God 
at all, for the t\vterms cancel each other. It has only a 
selfish Mora lit), which is no Morality at all, foe tho same 
reason. It reduces the Soul to the aggregate functions of V 
tho flesh ; Providence to a law of matter; Infinity' to a 
dream ; Religion to priestcraft; Prayer to an apostrophe; 
Morality to making a good bargain ; Conscience to cunning. 

It denies the possibility of any connection between God 
and Man. Revelation and Inspiration it regards as figures 
of speech, by vnich wo refer to an agency purely ideal 
what was tho result of tho Senses and Matter acting thereon. 
Men calling themselves inspired, Bpeaking in, tho tiarao of 
God, were deceivers, or deceived. Prophets, tho religions 
Geniuses of the world, mistook their fancies for revela¬ 
tion ; embraced a cloud instead of a Goddess, and pro¬ 
duced only misshapen dreams. Judged by this system, 
Jesus of Nazareth was a pure-minded fanatic, who know no 
more about God than Pot3r Bayle and Pomponatius, but 
yet did tho world service, by teaching the result of his own, 
or others’ experience, as re. clations from God accompanied 
with the promise of another life, which is reckoned a pleas¬ 
ant delusion, useful to keep men out of crirno, a clover 
auxiliary of tho powers that be. 

This System has perhaps never been bold in all its parts 
by any one man, 1 but each portion has often been defended, 
and all its parts go together and come unavoidably from 
that notion, that there is nothing in man which was not 
first in the senses. 5 Tho best representatives of this school 
were, it may ho, tho French Materialists of the last century, 
and somo of the English Deists. Tho latter term is applied 
to men of the most various character and ways of thinking. 
Some Oi, ''' om were most excellent men in all respects?; 
men who did mankind great sendee by exposing the fanat¬ 
icism of tho Superstitious, and by showing the absurdities 
1 It is ins tractive to see the influence of this form of philosophy in the various 
demrimant* of inquiry, es diown in the writings of Bacon, Hobbes, Locka, 
Collins. Mstidevilte, Hartley, Hume, Priestley, Paltry, Horae-Tooke, Condillac, 
Helvetia*, Darwin, Benthaja, Ac. Bat this philosophy could never fully satisfy 
the English mind. Sc there wens such men as Cimworth, More, Cumberland, 
Edwards, Wollaston, dark*, Butler, Iterkcly, Harris, Price, end mom recsaUy, 
Beid, Stewart, Brown, Coleridge, and Carlyle, not to mention tho ewrs myttied 
men like Fox aad Penn, with their followers. 
s See tire judicious obsmaiions of Sheftesbury, eighth Letter to a Student 
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embraced bj many of tho Christians. Some of tbom woro 
much more religioua and heavenly-minded than their oppo¬ 
nents, and had a tlicology much more Christian, which 
called Goodness by its proper name, and worshipped God 
in lowliness of heart, and a divine life. But the spirit of 
this system takes different forma in di.Terent men. It ap¬ 
pears in tho cold morality and repulsive fo;ms of Religion 
of Dr Priestley, who was yet one of the best of men ; in the 
scepticism of Hume and his followers, which has been a 
useful medicine to tho Church; in tho selfish system of 
Palsy, far more dangerous than tho doubts of Hume or tho 
scoffs of Gibbon and Voltaire; in the coarse, vulgar material - 
ism of Hobbes, who may be taken as one. of the best repre¬ 
sentatives of the system. 

It. is obvious enough, that this system of Naturalism is 
f the Philosophy which lies at tho foundation of tho popular 
rheology hi Now England; that it is very little understood 
by tho men, out of pulpits and in pulpits, who adhere to 
it j who, while they hold fast to the theory of tho worst of 
tho English Deists—though of only tho worst; while they 
deny tho immanence of God in Matter and Man, and there¬ 
fore take away the possibility of natural inspiration, and 
cling to that system of philosophy which justifies tho 
Doubt of Hume, the Selfishness of P&ley, the coarse 
Materialism of Hobbes,—are yet ashamed of their descent, 
and seek to point out others of a quite different spiritual 
complexion, as the lineal descendants of that ancient stock. 

This system has ono negative merit. It .can, as such, 
never lead to fanaticism. Those sects or individuals, who 
approach most nearly 'to pure Naturalism, have never been 
accused, in religions matters, of going too fast or too far. 
But it has a positive excellence. It lays great stress on 
tho human mind, and cultivates tho understanding to tho 
last degree. However, its Philosophy, its Theology, its 
Worship, aro of the senaoa, and tho senses alonod 

l 1 Ls?c sol thought it necessary m rcffer. particularly to Gw authors repw- 
ti»W 1 kw tether taica pain* to espres* Uwsr doctrine la ray 

own words, lest individuals should be tiutrogb? rwpcttrihte hr tbs «s» of Use 
spUsa. Os® mist read may works of divinity, and m*i that this phika-ophy 
Is/ uatsoascioittly'ia the writer's mind. I do not meS-tt to iasmoate that many 
person* fttlty «rd tatoimriy telirre this doctrine, hut that they aru yst gov¬ 
erned by it, trader tha moMt-sUi&n treated of in tho next chapter. Locks has 
gotnetinw* been charged with foI.ll®s of this character, but ttajttuljr. at it Mere* 
to me, far tlosigh the fekd»?a«ta| jamciplca of hb philosophy, and many p«- 
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This system differs in many respects from the other; 
but its philosophy is nfc bottom the same. It demos that 
by natural action there can be anything in Man which was * 
not first in the senses j whatever transcends the senses 
can come to him only by a Miraclo. And the Miracle is 
attended with phenomena obvious to the senses. To 
dovulope tho natural side of the theory it sots God on the 
one side and man on tho other. However it admits the 
immanence of God in Matter, and talks very Little about 
the laws of Matter, which it thinks require revision, 
amendment, and oven repeal, as if tho nature of things- 
changed, or God grew wiser by experiments It does not 
seo that if God is always the same, and immanent m 
Nature, tho laws of Nature can neither change nor bo 
changed.' It limits tho power of Man still further than 
tho former theory. It denies that ho can, of himself, dis¬ 
cover the existence of God ; or find out that it is better to 
lovo his brother than to hate him, to subject tho Passions 
to Reason, Desire to Duty, rather than to subject Reason 
to Passion, Duty to Desired Man can find out all that is 

ssgta in His works, do eKtalislf look that way, etkor* ere of a e«5w spirit®* 
tamdeacy. 8-es* King# life of took*, VoL 1. p» J6S, fli «oq. f end His tbeotogic*! 
■writing pmm. 

' Lrib&iti, \ n f. tatter to the Thine*** of Wales, Ofm. pbil. ed. Brdtsjmii. Ber¬ 
lin, 1640, p. 748-7, amuws himself with ri&baling Utb -riser, which he ascribe* 
to rtawton and his follower*; " guarding to thwsC" ssya he, “ God mast wta4 
ay hit watch from rims to time or It would stop outright. He wa# not far* 
sighted erwngh to make a perpetual motion.-''' 

* Some SopemautralteU admit that Man by nates eaa find out the most Im¬ 
portant reJypom tenths, in tho way sat down before, and *m# admit & moral 
6«uo in men. Others deny both, A ms-ot writer desire that Ho can find by 
the light of Nature axv nimomcAt- rsewt. Hetarri theology is not pas* 
ribta. 0m Xtmw* Cfe the wtota Doctrine of Find Oswss, bond. iSJtl, p, H, 
12?, rad passim. His intred wtory cfeapte? e& wd«m Ddm Is mj ewivaa. 
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needed for Ids animal and intellect«ml welfare, with no 
miracle ; but- can learn noluin# that «.t needed for his 
mon.il and religious welfare. He can invent the steam 
engine, and calculate the orbit of Halley 's comet; but 
cannot tell Good from Evil, nor determine that there is o 
God. The Unnecessary is given him ; Hho .ImJisnonsaldo 
Iso cannot got by nature. Man, therefore, is the veriest 
wretch in creation. His mind forces him to inquire on 
religious* mot torts, but brings him into doubt, anti leaven 
him in tho very slough of Despond. Ho goes up and 
down sorrowing, seeking rest, but finding none. Nay; 
it goes further still, and declares that, by nature, nil men’s 
actions arc sin,, hateful to God. 

On tho other hand, it teaches that God works a miracle 
from time to time, and makes to mer a positive revelation 
* of moral and religious truth, which they could not other¬ 
wise gain. Its history of revolutions is this : God revealed 
his own existence in a visible form to the first man; 
taught him religious and moral duties by words orally 
spoken. Tho first man communicated this knowledge to his 
descendants, from whom tho tradition of the fact has 
spread over all tho world. Mon know there is a God, and 
v n distinction between right and wrong, only by hearsay, 
as they know there was a Flood in the time of Noah., or 
Deucalion. The first man sinned, end foil from the state 
of frequent communion with God. Itovelfttiona have since 
become rare; exceptions in tho history of men. However, 
as Man having no connection with tho Infinite must soon 
perish, God continued to make miraculous revelations to 
ono single people. To thorn ho gave laws, religions and 
civil; made predictions, and accompanied each revelation 
by some miraculous sign, for without it mono could dis¬ 
tinguish tho truth from a lie. Other nations received re¬ 
flections of this light, which was directly imparted to the 
favoured people. At length ho made a ro relation of all 
religious and moral truth, by means of his Son, a divine 
and miraculous being, both God and Man, and confirmed 
the? tidings by miracles tho most surprising. Aa this ro- 

B@ twa mmrle., for there are two hinsyora* cf philosophy in 

bins, bat vruhss ta sdrsae* what hs call* wmUd religion, at the expetiM <#f 
she fo«n4*llon of all KsligGn, The Ottoman King ivmr thinks himself fccuro 
on the throw till h® hs* skin all his bt others. 
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vclntion i< T i] s »< i over,, it hay boon recorded miracu¬ 
lously, tvnd p.jiru'd for ail corning time. The person a 
avho reevi < d duu t communication imnicTonaly from God, 
nru of emu '-c mediators between Him and the human race. 

Now to live an religious men, we uuut have a knowledge 
of reUgioms truth ; for this we must depend alone on these 
mediators. Without, them wo hare no access to God. 
They have established a new relation between Man and 
God. ])i ,f they are mortal, and have deceased. However, 
their sayings are recorded by miraculous aid. A know¬ 
ledge of God’s will, of Morality and Religion, therefore, {3 
only to be got at, by studying tko documents which con¬ 
tain a record of their words and works, for tho Word of 
God has become tho letter of Scripture. Wo can know 
nothing of God, Religion, or Morals, at first hand. God 
was but transiently present in a small number of tho race, 
and has now left it altogether. 

This theory forge'"' that a verbal revelation can never 
communicate a simple idea, like that of God, Justice, Love, 
Religion, more than » word can give a deaf man an idea of 
sound. It mokes inspiration a very rare miracle, confined*'’ 
to one nation, and to sumo scores of men in that nation, 
who stand between us nod God. Wo cannot pray in our 
own name, but in that of tho mediator, who hoars tho 
prayer, and makes intercession for us. It exalts' certain 
miraculous persons, but degrades Man. In prophets and 
saints, in Moses nud Jesus, it does not seo tho possibility 
of the race made real, hut only tho miraculous work of 
God. Our duty is not to impure Into tho truth of their 
word. Reason is no judge of that. Wo must put faith in 
all which all of them tell us, though they contradict each 
other never so often. Thus it makes an antithesis between 
Faith and Knowledge, Reason and Revolution. It denies'' 
that common men, in tho nineteenth century, can got at 
Truth, nm.1 God, as Paul and John in tho first century. It 
sacrifices Reason, Conscience, and Love to tho words of 
the? miraculous men, and thus makes in mediator a tyrant, 
who rules over tho soul by external authority, restricting 
Reason, Conscience, and Love ; not a brother, who acta in 
van soul, by waking its dormant powers, disclosing truth, 
and leading others by a divine life to God, tho Source of 
Light. It says the words of Jesus are true because he 
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spoke tliera; not that lio frpoke them because true. It 
relies entirely on past timos; does not give us the Abso¬ 
lute Religion, as it exists in Man's nature, and the Ideas 
of the Almighty, only a historical mode of worship, ns 
lived out hero or there. It says the canon of Revelation 
is closed ; God will no longer act on men m heretofore. 
Wo have come at tho end of the feast; are born in the 
latter days and dotage of mankind, and can only got light 
by raking amid tho ashes of tho past, and blowing its 
brands, now almost extinct. It demos that God is present 
and active in all spirit m in all space—thus it derma that 
ho ia Infinite.. In the miraculous documents it gives us 
an objective standard, t£ the only infallible rule of religious 
faith and practice." These mediators are greater than tho 
soul; tho Bible tho master of Reason, Conscience, and tho 
Religions Sentiment. They stand in. the place of God. 

Men ask of this system : How do you know there is in 
Man nothing but the product of sensation, or miraculous 
tradition; that ho cannot approach God except by mirarlo ,• 
that these mediators received truth miraculously; taught 
all truth j nothing but tho truth; that you have their 
words pure and tmmixed in your Scriptures; that God 
has no further revelation to make ? Tho answer is :—Wo 
find it convenient to assume all this, and accordingly have 
banished Reason from the premises, for she asked trouble¬ 
some questions. Wo condescend to no proof of the facts. 
You must take our word for that, Tims the main doc¬ 
trines of tho theory rest on assumptions ; on no-facts. 

This system represents the despair of Man groping after 
God. The religious Element acts, but ia crippled by a 
philosophy poor and sensual. Is Man nothing but a com¬ 
bination of five senses, and a thinking maclii.no to grind 
up ind bolter sensations, and learn of God only by hear¬ 
say ? Tho God of Supomaturalism ia a God afar off; its 
Religion worn-out and second-hand. Wo cannot meet 
God face to face. In one respect it is worse than natural¬ 
ism j that sets great value on the faculties of Man, which 
this depreciates and profanes. But &U systems rest on a 
truth, or they could not be; this* on a great truth, or it 
could not prevail widely. It admits a quulifk.d immanence 
of God in Nature, and declares, also, that mankind is de¬ 
pendent on Him,'for religious and moral truth, m for ail 
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tilings eke; lm« a connocticn with God., who really guides, 
educates, and blesses the race, for he is transiently present 
therein. The doctrine of miraculous events, births, per¬ 
sons, deaths, and the like, this is the veil of Poetry drawn 
over the face of Fact. It has a truth not admitted by 
Naturalism. As only a few ' thinking men even in fancy 
cm bo satisfied without a connection with God, so Natural¬ 
ism is always confined io a few reflective and cultivated 
persons; while tho mass of men believe in the super¬ 
natural theory, at least, in the truth it covers up. Its 
truth is of great moment. Its vice is to make God trail- x 
siently active in Man, not immanent in him; restrict tho 
divine presence and action to times, places, and persons,^ 
It overlooks the fact that if religious truth be necessary 
for all, then it must either have keen provided for and put 
in tho roach of all, or else there is a fault in fcho divine 
plan. Then again, if God give® a natural supply for tho 
lower wants, it is probable, to say the least, ho will not 
neglect the higher. Now for the religious consciousness 
of Man, a knowledge of two great truths is indispensable: 
namely, a knowledge of fcho existence of tho Infinite God, 
and of the duty wo owe to Him, for a knowledge of these 
two is implied in all religious teaching and life. Now one 
of two things must bo admitted, fe.ua a third is not pos¬ 
sible : either Man can discover these two things by tho 
light of Nature, or h© cannot. If the latter bo tho case, 
then is ho fcho most hopek v - s of all bcangs, Revelation of 
these truths is confined to a few; it is indispensably neces¬ 
sary to all. Accordingly the first hypothesis is generally 
admitted by tho supenmiurnlists, in New England—though 
in spite of their philosophy—that these two things can bo 
discovered by tho light of Nature. Then if the two main 
points, the premises which involve tho whole of Morals 
and Religion, lie within tho reach of Man’s natural powers, 
how is a miracle, or the tradition of a miracle, necessary 
to reveal tho minor doctrines involved in the universal 
truth ? Do©» not the faculty to discern the greater include 
the faculty to discern the less ? What covers an acre will 
cover a yard. Where then is tho use of fcho miraculous 
interposition ? 

Neither Naturalism nor Supernaturali&m legitimates tho 
fact of Man’s religious consciousness. Both fail of satisfy- 
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ing -the natural religions wanty of. tlio I’scc. Each has 
merits and vices of its own, Neither give.':, for the Soul’s 
wants a supply analogous to that so bountifully provided 
for the wants of the Body, or the Mind.. 


CHAPTER VELL 

THE KATUKAL-BELIGIOU8 VIEW, OB SPIRITUALISM. 

Tins theory teaches that thcro is a natural supply for 
spiritual as well as for corporeal wants; that there is a 
connection between God and the Soul, as between light 
and the eye, sound and the ear, food and the palate, truth 
and tk? intellect, beauty and tho imagination; that as wo 
follow an instinctive tendency, obey the body's law, get a 
natural supply for its wants, attain health and strength, tho 
body's welfare; as wo keep the law- of tho mind, and get a 
supply for its wants, attain wisdom and skill, tho mind's 
welfare,—so if, following another instinctive tendency, wo 
keep tho law of the moral and religious faculties, we get a 
'/ supply for their wants, moral and religious truth, obtain 
peace of conscience andiresfc for tho souk the highest moral 
and religious welfare. It teaches that the World is not 
nearer to our bodies than God to tho soul; "".for in him wo 
live and move, and have our being.” As wo have bodily- 
senses to lay hold on Matter and supply bodily wants, 

• through which wo obtain, naturally, all needed material 
things; so we have spiritual faculties to lay hold on-God, 
and supply spiritual wants; through them wo obtain all 
needed spiritual things. As we observe the conditions of 
tho Body, we have Nature on our side; as wo observe tho 
Law of the Soul, wo liavo God on our side. He imparts 
truth to all men who observe those conditions; we have 
direct access to Him, through Reason, Conscience, and tho 
y Religious Faculty, just ay wo have direct access to Nature, 
through the eye,.the ear, or. the hand. Through these 
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channels, and by means of a law, certain, regular, and • 
universal as gravitation, Gocl inspires in on, makes revela¬ 
tion of truth, for is not truth nij much a phenomenon of 
God, as motion of 'Matter ? Therefore if God bo omni¬ 
present and onminctive, this inspiration is no miracle, hut 
ft regular mode of God's action on conscious Spirit, as 
gravitation on unconscious -Matter. It is not a raro con- l " 
dcscensiou of God, but a universal uplifting of Man. To 
obtain ft knowledge of duty, ft man ia not sent away, out¬ 
side of himself to ancient'documents, for the only rule of 
faith and practice; the "Word is very nigh him, oven in 
his heart, and by this Word he is to try Ml documents-'/ 
whatever. Inspiration, like God’s omnipresence; is not*- 
limited to the few writers claimed by the Jews, Christians, 
or Mahometans, but is coextensive with tko race. As God 
fills all Space, so all Spirit; as h 3 influences and constrains 
unconscious and necessitated Matter, so ho inspires and 
helps free and conscious Man. 

This theory does not make God limited, partial, or 
capricious. It exalts Man. While it honours the excellence ^ 
of a religions genius, of a Moses or a Jesus, it does not 
pronounce their character monstrous, as the supernatural, 
nor fanatical, as the rationalistic theory; but natural,' hu¬ 
man, anil beautiful, revealing the possibility of mankind. 
Prayer, whether voluntativo or spontaneous, a word or a 
. feeling, felt in gratitude or penitence, or joy, or resigna¬ 
tion,—is not a soliloquy of the man, not a physiological 
function, nor an address to a deceased man ; but a sally 
into the infinite spiritual world, whence we bring back 
light and truth. There are.windows towards God, as to¬ 
wards the World. There is no intercessor, angel, medi¬ 
ator between Man and God; for Man can spcik and God 
hear, each for himself. Ho requires no advocate to plead 
for men, who need not pray by attorney. Each man 
stands close to the omnipresent God; may feci his bea^> 
tiful presence, and have familiar access to the All-Father; 
get truth at first hand from its Author. Wisdom, Itight- 
cousuess, and Love, am fchv Spirit of God in the Som of 
. Man; wherever these are, and just ^proportion to their 
'-power, there is inspiration from God. Thus God ia not 
the author of confusion, bat Concord; Faith, and Know- 
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ledge, and Revelation, and Reason tall the s&ma tale, and 
so legitimate and confirm ono another. 1 

God'a action on Matter ar/d on Man is perhaps fcho aamo 
tiling to Him, though it appear differently modified to ub. 
But it is plain from tho nature of things, that there can bo but 
v oaoJ dna of iM pimtion, m of Trotit, Faith, or Love: it is 
the direcTand intuitive) perception of some truth, either of 
thought or of sentiment. Thero can bo but ono modo of 
' v Inspiration: it is tho action of the Highest witlurTtluTiou], 
tho divine presence imparting bghfe; tins presence as Truth, 
Justice, Holiness, Love, infusing itself into tho soul, giving 
it new life; the breathing in of the Deity; tho in-come 
of God to the Soul, in tho form of Truth through tho 
Reason, of Right through tbo Conscience, of Love and 
Faith through the Affections and Religious Element. Is 
Inspiration confined to theological matters alone ? Most 
surely not. Is Newton less inspired than Simon Peter'( 1 

Now if tho above views bo true, thero seems no ground 
for supposing, without historical proof, there are different 
kinds or modes of inspiration in different persons, nations, 
or ages, in Minos or Moses, in Gentiles or Jews, in the 
first century or fclio last. If God be infinitely perfect, He 

. 1 Soe Jonathan Edwardf’ view of Inspiration, in his aerraon on A dirino 

Light imparled to the Soul, Ac. Works, cd. Load. 1S-J0. Vol. II. p. 12, et scq., 
and Yol. I. p. ctlxix. No. [20]. 

* So long as inspiration u regarded a* purely miraculous, good sense will 
¥ lessen instances of it, as far as possible; for most ihinling men feel more or less 
1 repugnance at believing in any violation, cm God’s part) of regular laws. As 
spirit 1 things are commonly leas attended to Urn material, the belief in 
mirnt.^oot inspiration remains longer in religious than secular affairs. A man 
would be looked on as mad, who should chum miraculous inspiration for New¬ 
ton, as they hare been who denied it in the esse of Moses. But no candid man 
will doubt that, humanly speaking, it was a more difficult thing to write the 
IMccipia than the Decalogue. Man must hate a nature meat sadly anomalous, 
if, unaeaUd, he is able to accomplish all the triumphs of modern science, and 
Vet cannot discover ihe.plainest and most important principles of Religion and 
Morality without a miraculous revelation; and still more so, if being able to dis¬ 
corer, by God’s BA&tral aid, these chief and most important principles, be needs 
a miraculous inspiration to disclose minor details. Science is by no means in- 
dirpeamhb, as Religion and Morals. The doctrine of the immortality of the 
cossu, if it is a ml advantage, follows unavoidably from the Idea of God. The 
Matt Being, he must «otU the best of good things; die fFiutt, he must detiss 
plans for that effect; the matt Fmarfid, he must bring it about. None can 
deny this. Dost one ask another “ proof of the fact ? ” It ht to ptry full offaith 

toko emnot trust Oed, txctp* hi havt Sit bend in Mask and tohii*, omr, tstder 

oath end elt&Ud hf mSmmt! 
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does nos change; then hie modes of action are perfect 
and unchangeable. The laws of Mind, like those of 
Matter, remain immutable and not transcended. As God 
has left no ago nor man destitute, by nature, of Reason, 
Conscience, Affection, Soul, so he leaves none destitute of 
inspire, on. It is, therefore, tlio light of all our being; 
the back ground of all human faculties; the solo means by 
which wo gain a knowledge of what is not soon and felt; 
the logical condition of all sonaual knowledge ; our high¬ 
way to the world of Spirit. Man cannot, more than 
'Matter, exist without God. Inspiration then, like vision, 
must bo everywhere tho same thing in kind; however it 
^differs in degree, from race to race, from man : to man, 
jTho degree of inspiration must depend on two things: 
first, on the natural ability, tho particular intellectual, 
(moral, and religious endowment, or genius, wherewith 
leach roan is furnished by God ; and next, on tho use each 
/man makes of this endowment. In one word, it depends 
Ion tho man’s Quantity of Being, and his Quantity of Obe- 
/ dience. Now os men differ widely in their natural endow¬ 
ments, and much moro widely in tho use and development 
thereof, there must of course bo various degrees of in¬ 
spiration, from the lowest sinner up to the highest saint. 
Ail men are not by birth capable of the same degree of 
inspiration; and by culture, and Required character, they 
are still less capable of it. A man of noble intellect, of 
deep, rich, bonevoient olfactions, is by his endowments 
capable of more than one less gifted. He that perfectly 
keeps the soul’s law, thus fulfilling the conditions of in¬ 
spiration, has more than he who keeps it imperfectly; tho 
former must receive all his soul can contain at that stage 
of his growth. Thus it depends on a man’s own will, in 
great measure, to what extent he will be inspired. The 
• mail of humble gifts at first, by faithful obedience may 
attain a greater degree than one of larger outfit, who 
neglcc-ta his talent. The Apostles of the Now Testament, 
and the true Saints of all countries, are proofs of this. 
Inspiration, then, is the consequence of a faithful use of 
our faculties. Bach man is its subject; God its source ; 
Truth it® only test. But as truth appears in various 
mode® to ua, higher and lower, and may bo superficially 
divided, according to our faculties, into truths of the 
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Senses, of the Understanding, of Reason, of Conscience, 
of tho Affections, and tho Soul, so tho perception of truth 
in the highest mode, that of Reason, Morals, Philanthropy, 
Religion, is the highest inspiration. He, them, that has 
tho most of Wisdom, Goodness, Religion, tho most of 
Truth, in the highest modes, is tho most inspired. 

Now universal infallible inspiration can of course only 
bo the attendant and result of a perfect fulfilment of all 
the laws of mind, of the moral, affectional, and religious 
nature; and os each man’s faculties aro limited, it is not 
possible to men. A foolish man, as such, cannot be in¬ 
spired to reveal Wisdom; nor a wicked man to reveal 
Virtue; nor an'in pious man to reveal Religion. Unto 
him that hath, more is given. The. poet reveals Poetry; 
fcho artist Art; tho philosopher Science; the saint Reli- 
gh"V. Tho greater, purer, loftier, more complete the 
fihamefcor, so is the inspiration; for he that is true to Con¬ 
science, faithful to Reason, obedient to Religion, has not 
only tho strength of his own Virtue, Wisdom, and Piety, 
but the whole strength of Omnipotence on his side; for 
Goodness, Truth, and Lovo, as we conceive them, aro not 
one thing in Man, and another in God, but the same thing 
in each. Thus Man partakes the Divine Nature, as the 
Platonists, Christians, and Mystics call it. By these means 
the Soul of All flows into the man; what is private, per¬ 
gonal, peculiar, ebbs off before that mighty influx from on 
high. What is universal, absolute, true, speaks out of his 
lips,’in rude, homely utterance, it may be, or in words that 
burn and sparkle like the lightning’s fiery flash. 

This inspiration reveals itself in various forms, modified 
by tho country, character, education, peculiarity of him 
who receives it, just as water takes the form and the colour 
of tho cup into which it flows, and must needs mingle with 
the impurities it chances to meet. Thus Minos ana Moses 
were inspired to make laws; David to pour out his soul in 
pious strains, deep and sweet as an angel’s psaltery; Pin¬ 
dar to celebrate virtuous deeds in high heroic song; John 
the Baptist to denounce sin; Gerson, and Luther, and 
Bdhme, and Penelon, and Fox, to do each his peculiar 
work, and stir tho world’s heart, deep, very deep. Plato 
and Newton, Milton and Isaiah, Leibnitz and Paul, Mozart, 
Raphael, Phidias, Praxiteles, Orpheus, receive into their 
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various forme, tlio one spirit from God* most high. It 
appears in action not less than speech. The Spirit inspires 
Dorcas to make coats and garments for tho poor, no less 
than Paul to preach tho Gospel. As that bold man him¬ 
self has smd, u there are diversities of gifts, but tho same 
spirit;, diversities of operations, but the same God who 
worketh »H in all.” 1 In ono man it may appear in the iron 
hardness of reasoning, which breaks through sophistry, 
and prejudice, tho rubbish and diluvial drift of time. In 
another it is subdued and softened by the flame of a flec¬ 
tion; tho hard iron of the man is melted and becomes a 
stream of persuasion, sparkling as it runs. 

Inspiration does not destroy the man’s freedom that is y 
left fetterless by obedience. It does not reduce all to ono 
uniform standard, but Habakkuk speaks in his own way, 
and Hugh do St Victor in his. The man can obey or not 
obey; can quench the spirit, or feed it as he will. Thus 
Jonah flees from his duty; Calchas will not tell the truth 
till out of danger; Peter dissembles and lies. Each of 
these mo' had schemes of his own, which ho would carry 
out, God vdlling or not willing. But when tho sincere man 
receives tho truth of God into his soul, knowing it is God’s 
truth, then it takes such a hold of him as nothing else can 
do. It makes the weak strong; tho timid bravo; men of 
slow tongue become, full of power and persuasion. Thero 
is a new soul in the man, which takes him as it were by 
tho hair of his head, and sets him down where the idea ho 
wishps for demands. It- takes the man away from tho hall 
o’ comfort, the society of his friends; makes him austero 
and lonely; cruel to himself, if need be; sleepless in his 
vigilance, unfaltering in his toil; never resting from his 
work. It takes the roue out of tho cheek; turns tho man 
in on himself, and gives him more of truth. Then, in a 
poetic fancy, the man sees visions; has wondrous reve¬ 
lations ; ovory mountain thunders; God burns in every 
bush; flames out in tho crimson cloud; sneaks in tho 
wind; descends wife}’ every dove; is All in All. Tho Soul, 
deep-wrought in its intense struggle, give outness to its 
thought, and on tho trees and stars, the fields, the floods, 
the corn ripo for tho sickle, on Men and Women it sees its 
burden writ. Tho Spirit within constrains the man. It is 

1 1 Cor. xii. 8, el 
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like wine that hath no vent, Ho is full of fcho God. While 
ho muses the fire bums; his bosom will scarce hold his 
heart. Ho must speak or ho dies, though the earth quake 
at his word. 1 Timid flesh may resist, and Moses say, I 
am of slow speech. What avails that ? Tho Soul says, 
Go, and I will he with thy mouth, t-o quicken thy tardy 
tongue. Shrinking Jeremiah, effeminate and timid, recoil a 
before the fearful work—"Tho flesh will quiver when tho 
pincers tear." Ho says, I cannot speak. I am a child. 
But tho great Soul of All flows into him and says, Say 
not "I am a child !" for I am with thee. Gird up thy 
loins like a man, and speak all that I command thee. Bo 
not afraid at men's faces, for I will mako thee a defenced 
city, a column of steel, and walls of brass. Speak, then, 
against the whole land of sinnors; against fcho kings there¬ 
of, tho princes thereof, its people, and its priests-. They 
inay fight against thee, but they shall not prevail; for I 
am witn thee. Devils tempt tho man, with the terror of 
defeat and want, with tho hopes of selfish ambition. It 
avails nothing. A " Get-thee-behind-mo, Satan," brings 
angels to help. Then are tho man's lips touched with a 
live coal from tho altar of Truth, brought by a Seraph's 
hand. Ho is baptized with the Spirit of fire. His coun¬ 
tenance is like lightning. Tho truth thunders from his 
tongue—his words eloquent as Persuasion; no terror is 
terrible; no fear formidable. The peaceful is satisfied to 
bo a man of strife and contention, lus hand against every 
man, t-o root up and pluck down and destroy, to build with 
the sword in ono hand and the trowel in tho other. Ho 
came t-o bring peace, but he must set a fire, and his soul is 
straitened tiff his work be done. Elisha must leave his 
oxen in the furrow; Amos desert his summer fruit and his 
friend; and Bdhmo, and Bnnyan, and Pox, and a thou¬ 
sand others, stout-hearted and God-inspired, must go forth 
of their errand, into tho faithless world, to accept the pro¬ 
phet's mission, bo stoned, hated, scourged, slain. Resist¬ 
ance is nothing to these men. Over them steel loses its 
power, and public opprobrium its shame; deadly things 
do not harm thorn; they count loss gain—shame glory— 
death triumph. Those are the men who move the world. 
They have an eye to sec its follies, a heart to weep and 
1 Ste Lucan IX. 684, e-t sc*q. 
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bleed for its sin. Filled with a S:ml wido aa yesterday, 
io- day, and for ever, they pray great prayers for sinful 
Man. The wild wail of a brother's heart rams through the 
saddening music of their speech. The destiny of these 
men is forecast in their birth. They arc doomeci to fall on 
evil times and evil tongues,corno when they will come. The 
Priest and the Lovitu vrar with tho Prophet and do him to 
death. They brand his name with infamy; cast Ins un- 
buried bones into the Gehenna of popular shame; John 
tho Baptist must leave his head in a charger; Socrates die 
tho death ; .Jesus be nailed to his cross ; and Justin, John 
Husk, and Jerome of Prague, and millions of hearts stout 
as these and as full of God, must mix their last ; /ora, 
their admonition, and farewell blessing, with tho crackling 
snap of faggots, tho hiss of quivering flesh, tho impotent 
tears of wife and. child, and tho mad roar of tho exulting 
crowd. Every path where mortal feet now tread secure, 
has boon beaten out of tho hard flint by prophets and holy 
men, who went before us, with bare and bleeding feet, to 
smooth tho way for our reluctant tread. It is tho blood of 
prophets that softens the Alpine rock. Their bones aro 
scattered in all tho high places of mankind. But God lays 
his burdens on no vulgar men. He never leaves their 
souls a prey. Ho paints Elysium on their dungeon wall. 
In tho populous chamber of their heart, tho light of Faith 
shines bright and never dies. For such as aro on the side 
of God there is no cause to fear. 

Tho influence of God in Nature, in its mechanical, vital, 
or instinctive action, is beautiful. Tho shapely trees; tho 
leaves that clotho them in loveliness; tho com and tho 
cattle; tho dew and the flowers; the bird, tho insect, moss 
and stone, fi.ro and water, and earth and air; tho clear 
blue sky that folds tho world in its soft embrace; tho light 
which rides on swift, pinions, enchanting all it touches, re¬ 
posing harmless on an infant's eyelid, after its long pas¬ 
sage from tho other sido of tho universe,—all these aro 
noble and beautiful; they admonish while they delight us, 
these silent counsellors and sovereign aids. But the in¬ 
spiration of God in man, when faithfully obeyed, is nobler 
and far more beautiful. It is not tho passives elegance of 
unconscious things which we see resulting from Man's 
voluntary obedience. That might well eh&nn ns in Na~ 
10 
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taro ; in Man wo look for more. Hero tho beauty is 
intellectual, tho beauty of Thought, which comprehends the 
world and understands its laws; it. i'a moral, tho beauty of 
Virtue, which overcomes the world and lives by its own 
laws; it is religions and affections*] tho beauty of Holiness 
and I/Ovo, which rises above tho world and lives by the law' 
of tho Spirit of Life. A single good man, atono with God, 
makes tho morning and evening sun seem little and very 
low. It is a higher mode of tho divine Power that appears 
in him, self-conscious and self-restrained. 

Now this it seems is the only kind of inspiration which 
is possible. It is coextensive with the faithful uses of Marks 
natural powers. Men may cull it miraculous, but nothing 
is more natural; or they may say, it is entirely human, for 
it is tho result of Man's use of his faculties; but what is 
more divine than Wisdom, Justice, Benevolence, Piety ? 
Are not these the points in which Man and God conjoin ? 
If He is present and active in spirit—such must bo tho 
perfect result of tho action. No doubt there is a mystery 
m it, ns in sensation, in all tho functions of Man. But 
what then ? As a good man has said, “ God worketh 
with ns both to will and to do." Mind, Conscience, tho 
affections, and tho Soul mediate between ns and God, as 
tho senses between us and matter. Is one more surprising 
than tho other ? Is the one to bo condemned as spiritual 
mysticism or Pantheism ? Then so is the other as material 
mysticism or Pantheism. Alas, we know' but in part; our 
knowledge is circumscribed by our ignorance. 

Now it is tho belief of all primitive nations that God in¬ 
spires tho wise, tho good, tho holy. 1 Yes, that ho works 
with Mon in every noble work. No doubt their poor con¬ 
ceptions of God degraded tho doctrine and ascribed to tho 
Deity what enmo from their disobedience of his law. 

The wisest and holiest men have spoken in tho name of 

5 On this doctrine sc-e Bountaij, Doctrins Inspirationia, &c., 1803, f 1, ct 
i>cq., and the authors ho cites. Do Wette, D-agraatik, $ S5—-GO, and {• 1-S.l— 
H8, givM she Old Twst&mttst doctrine of Inspiration. Sea also Hass?, Hut to¬ 
rus redivirus, $ 41, Dogtnaiik, { 8; IJrfctwhneider, I)oetr<atik, Yol. I. { 14, et 
*cq.; and BautttgarUnt-'Cnudtu, Bogratugeschichta, Yol. II. p. 775, el *wj. 
Much useful master has k*n collected br these writer*., end by Mltoehcr, 
Bauer, V<m-Colin, and Stratus, bus a special but erf of the doctrine is still a 
desideratum. 
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God. Minos, Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, Zalsucus, 
Numa, Mahomet, profess to have received their doctrine 
straightway from Him. The sacred persons of all nations, 
Iron), tho Druid to the Pope, refer back to his direct in¬ 
spiration. From this source the Sibylline oracles, tho 
responses at Delphi, the sacred books of all nations, tho 
Vedas and tho Bible, alike claim to proceed. Pagans tell 
ns no man was ever great without a divine afflatus falling 
upon him. 1 Much falsity was mingled with the trno doc¬ 
trine, for that was imperfectly understood, and violence, 
and folly, and lion were thus ascribed to God. Still tho 
popular belief shows that tho human mind turns naturally 
in this direction. Each prophet, false or true, in Palestine, 
Nubia, India, Greece, spoke in tho name of God. In this 
name tho apostles of Christ and of Mahomet, tho Catholic 
and tho Protestant, wont to their work. 3 A good man 
feels that Justice, Goodness, Truth, are immutable, not 
dependent on himself; that certain convictions come by a 
law over which ho has no control. There they stand, ho 
cannot niter though ho may refuse to obey them. Some 
huvo considered themselves bare tools in the hand of God ; 
they did and said they knew not what, thus charging their 
follies and sins on God most high. Olhc: s, going to a 
greater degree of insanity, have confounded God with 
themselves, declaring that they were God. But even if 
likeness were perfect, it is not identity. Yet a ray from 
the primal light falls on ’Man. No doubt there havo been 
men of a high degree of inspiration, in all countries; tho 
founders of tho various religions of the world. But they 
havo been limited in their gifts, and their use of them. 
The doctrine they taught had somewhat national, temporal, 

• See the opinions of tho stick-sis in the dawk pa.wage», Cicero de Nat. Dco¬ 
rn m, II. GG; Orat. pro Arch. c. 8; Xenophon Mcmorab. I. 1; Seneca, Kp. 
XU. 8«« many pmagt* collected in Sonntag. See also llarclar'* Apology 
for the Quarts.. Prop. I.--11I. XL; Sc»fcir*‘]IUtory of the Quakers-, li. IX. 
—XII., anti p. (533; and Ge-or^e Fox's Journal, passim. 

3 The history of ths formation of tho ecclesiastical doctrine of inspiration, 
which is the Supernatural View, is,.curious. It did not assume its most exclu¬ 
sive shape in the early teachers. In John of Damascus it appears in its vigour. 
Its Abelard and IVttr Lombard, it is morn mild and liberal. Since the Re¬ 
formation, it has b«ft violently attacked. Luther himself is fluctuating in his 
opinions. As men’s eyes opened they would separate falsehood from truth. 
The writings of the Kngiish deists had a great influence in this matter. Sea 
Wstlcb’* lteiigion«-titwtSgksite.n, Yol. V. eh. vii, Stratus also. Vol. I. $ H, et 
U*{., gives a brief and compendious account of attacks on this doctrine. 

10 * 
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oven. personal, in it, nml so was not the Absolute B dig; on. 
No man is so great, as human Nature, nor can one finite 
boiiig feed for ever all his brethren. So their doctrines 
were limited in extent and duration. 

Now this inspiration is limited to no sect, age, or nation. 
It is wide as the world, and common as God. It is not 
given to a few men, in the infancy of mankind, to mono¬ 
polize inspiration and bar God out of the soul. You and I 
tiro not born in the dotage and decay of the world. Tho 
stars aro beautiful as in their prime; ” tho most ancient 
Heavens are fresh and strong;” tho bird merry as over at 
its clear heart. God is still everywhere in nature, at the 
lino, tho pole, in a mountain or a moss. Wherever a heart 
^ beats with love, where Faith and Besson utter their oracles, 
there also is God, as formerly in tho heart of seers and 
prophets. Neither Gorizim nor Jerusalem, nor tho soil 
that Jesus blessed, so holy as the good man’s heart; no¬ 
thing so full of God. This inspiration is not given to the 
learned alone, not to the great and wise, but to every 
faithful child of God. The world is close to tho body ; 
God closer to the soul, not only without but within, for tho 
all-pervading current flows into each. Tho clear sky bends 
over each man, little or great; let him uncover his head, 
there is nothing between him and infinite space. So tho 
ocean of God encircles all men; uncover the soul of its 
sensuality, selfishness, sin, there is nothing between it and 
God, who flows into the man, as light into tho air. Cer¬ 
tain as the open eye drinks in the light, do the pure in 
heart see God, and ho that lives truly feels him as a pre¬ 
sence not to bo put by. 1 

But this is a doctrine of experience as much ns of 
abstract reasoning. Ever}' man who has ever prayed— 
prayed with tho mind, prayed with the heart greatly and 
strong, knows tine truth of this doctrine, welcomed by 
pious souls. There are hours, and they come to ah men, 
when the hand of destiny seems heavy upon us ; when tho 
thought of time misspent; the pang of affection misplaced 
or ill-requited ; the experience of man’s worse nature and 
the sense of our own degradation, come over us. In tho 

1 Such as file to settle questions by authority, will #» that Ibis is the doc¬ 
trine of the more spiritual writers of the Old end New Testaments, especially of 
John sad Paul. It seems to rna this was the doctrine of Jesus himself. 
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outward and inward trials, wo know not winch way to 
turn. Thn heart faints and is ready to perish. Then in 
the deep f.iiunce of the soul, when tho man turns inward 
to Clod, light, comfort, po&eo dawn on him. His troubles 
"—they arc but a dew-drop on his sandal. His enmities 
or jealousies, hopes, fears, honours, disgraces, nil tho un¬ 
deserved mishaps of life, are lost to the view ; diminished, 
and then hid in tho mists of tho valley ho has left behind 
and below him. Resolution comes over him with its 
vigorous wing; Truth is clear as noon ; tho soul in faith 
rushes to its God. Tho mystery is at an end. 

It is no vulgar superstition to say men aro inspired in 
such times. They arc tho seed-time of life. Then'wo live 
whole years through in a few moments, and afterwards, as 
we journey on in life, cold, and dusty, and travel-worn, 
and faint, we look to that moment as a point of light; tho 
remembrance of it comes over us like tho music of our 
homo heard in a distant land. Like Elisha in tho fable, 
w'O go long years in the strength thereof. It travels with 
ns, a great wakening light; a pillar of firo in the darkness, 
to guide us through the lonely pilgrimage of life. These 
hours of Inspiration, like tho flower of the aloe-tree, may 
be rare, but aro yet tho celestial blossoming of Man ; tho 
result of the past, tho prophecy of the future. They aro 
not numerous to any man. Happy is he that has ten such 
in a year, yes, in a lifetime. 

Now to many men, who have but once felt this—when 
Heaven lay about them, in their infan y, before tho world 
was too much with them, and they laid waste their powers, 
getting and spending,—when they look back upon it, 
across the dreary gulf, where Honour, Virtue, Religion 
have made shipwreck and perished with their youth, it 
seems visionary, a shadow, dream-like, unreal. They count 
it a phantom of their inexperience ; the vision of a child’s 
fancy, raw and unused to the world. Now they are wiser. 
They cense to believe in inspiration. Thoy can only credit 
the saving of tho priests, that long ago there were in¬ 
spired men ; but none now ; that you and I must bow our 
faces to tho dust, groping like the Blind-worm and the 
Beetle ; not turn our eyes to the broad, free Heaven ; that 
wo cannot walk by tho great central and celestial light, 
which God made to guide nil who come into the world, but 
only by the farthing-candle of tradition, poor and flicker- 
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ing light, which wo got of fcho priest, which casts strange 
and fearful shadows Around us as wo walk, that “leads to 
bewilder and dazzles to blind.” Alas for us if this bo nil! 

But can it bo so ? Has Infinity laid aside its Omnipre¬ 
sence, retreatiug to some littlo corner of spaco ? No. The 
grass grows as green; tho birds chirp ns gaily; the sun 
shines ns warm; the moon and tho stars walk in their 
puro beauty, sublime tm beforo; morning and evening 
liavo lost nono of their loveliness; not a jewel has fallen 
from the diadem of night. God is still there; ever present 
in Matter, else it we-a not; else the serpent of Fate would 
coil him about tho All of things; would crush it in his re¬ 
morseless grasp, and tho hour of ruinstriko creation's knell. 

Gan it- bo then, as so many tell us, that God, transcend¬ 
ing Timo and Space, immanent in Matter, has forsaken 
Man; retreated from tho Shekinah in tho Holy of Holies, 
to the court of tho Gentiles; that now he will stretch forth 
no aid, but leave his tottering child to wander on, "mid 
tho palpablo cbscuro, eyeless and fatherless, without a 
path, with no guido but his feeble brother's words and 
works ; groping after God if haply he may find him; and 
learning, at last, that ho is but a God afar off, to bo ap¬ 
proached only by mediators and attorneys, not face to faco 
as beforo ? Can it bo that Thought shall fly through tho 
Heaven, his pinion glittering in tho ray of every star, 
burnished by a million suns, and thou come drooping back, 
with ruffled plumo and flagging wing, and eyo which onco 
looked undazzled on the sun, now spiritless and cold—coino 
back to tell us God is no Father; that he veils his face and 
will not look upon his child; his erring child ! No rnoro 
\/ can this bo true. Conscience is still God-with-us; & 
Prayer is deep as over of old; Reason as true; Religion as 
•v blest. Faith still remains the substance of things hoped 
for, tho evidence of things not seen. Love is yet mighty 
to cast out fear. Tho Soul still searches tho deeps of 
God; the puro in heart seo him. The substance of tho 
Infinite is not yet exhausted, nor tho well of Life drunk 
dry. Tho Father is near us as ever, else Reason were a 
traitor, Morality a hollow form. Religion a mockery, and 
Lovo a hideous lie. Now, as iu the clays of Adam, Moses, 
Jesus, ho that is faithful to Reason, Conscience, Heart and 
Soul, will, through them, rcceivo inspiration to guide him 
through all his pilgrimage. 
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" Where there is a great dial of smoko and no eltar flame, it argueth much moisture 
in the m»5t«r, and yet it wiinesscth certainly that there la fire there t and therefore 
dubSsus questioning iv a much better erttkace than that sentelwa desduew which 
mod men take for bclbring. Men that know nothing in sciences hare no doubts."— 
haianros, cited by CourntpoK, •*«£» to fojteciioa, American edition. 18®, p. 64. 

"Ho who begin* by bring Christianity teller than Truth will proceed by losing his 
e*r» Sre-t or Church better than Christianity, and end in bring himself better than 
a J."~CoU£RtnaR, old rvp. p. 64.65. 

" VfhUe ctwybedy wishes to be’bro rather than examine and didde, a just Judg¬ 
ment is ncrer passed upon a master of the greatest Importance; our opinbn thereof is 
taken ca trust. The error of our father* which has fallen into our hands whirls us 
round and driro* us headlong. We are ruined by tha example of other*. We shall bo 
haded if we separate from the rabble- JCow the people, in hostility with Henson, stand 
up m she defenr» of what is their own mischief."—Ssjrrcu, Da Vita 6asto, Ch. L, a 
free translsitoa. 
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THE RELATION OF THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT TO JESUS OF 
NAXARETH, OR A DISC0UR8R OF CIIIUSTIANITY. ' 


CHAPTER I. 

STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION AND THE METHOD OF INQUIRY. 

It was said before, that Religion, like Love,, is always 
tlio same thing in kind, though both are necessarily modi- ' 
fied by other emotions combining therewith, and by the 
conception of tho object to which the omotion is directed. 
Thus Love is modified as it chances to coexist with weak¬ 
ness or strength, folly or wisdom, selfishness or morality, 
—qualities in tho Subject who loves. By these qualities 
the degree of Love is determined. It is modified also by 
the qualities of the Object j as love is directed towards a 
child, a wife, or a friend. Henco como tho different mo¬ 
difications of Religion as it coexists with faith or fear, 
wisdom or ignorance, love or hate in tho worshipping sub¬ 
ject ; and again as the object of worship is conceived to bo 
one being, or many beings, or all being; as it *s conceived 
of as the absolutely Perfect, or represented ns finite, c-rnel, 
capricious, and unlovely The only perfect form of Reli- tf 
gion is produced by all tb.o powers of a man's naturo, act¬ 
ing harmoniously together. All manifestations of Religion 
proceed from the religious element in Man, and are, more 
or less, imperfect representations of that element, as its ‘ 
action is more or less impeded or promoted by various 
causes. - 
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If this bo so, it follows that the religious Element or 
faculty in Man boars tho samo relation to each and all 
particular forms and teachers 01 Religion, that Reason 
bears to each uml all particular systems or teachovs of 
Philosophy. That is, as no ono teacher or system of Phi¬ 
losophy, nor all teachers and systems taken together, have 
exhausted Reason, which is tho groundwork mid standnrd- 
measuro of them nil, and is represented more or less par¬ 
tially in each of them, and therefore as now teachers and 
now systems of Philosophy aro always possible and neces¬ 
sary until a system is discovered which embraces all tho 
facts of Scioncc, sets forth and legitimates nil the laws of 
Nature, and thus represents tho Absolute Science, which is 
implied'in tho Facts of Nature, or the Ideas of God; so no 
, ono teacher or form of Religion, nor nil teachers and forms ' 
put together, havo exhausted tho religious Faculty, which 
is tho groundwork and standard-mcasuro of them all, and 
is represented more or less partially in each, and so new 
teachers and new forms of Religion are always possible 
and necessary, until a foiyti is discovered, which embraces 
all tho facts of Man's moral and religious nature, sets forth 
and legitimates all the laws thereof, and thus represents the 
Absolute Religion, as it is implied in tho Facts of Man’s 
nature, or tho Ideas of God. As no system or teachor of 
Philosophy is greater than Reason, and competent to give' 
laws to Nature, but at the utmost is only coordinate with 
Reason, and competent to discover and announce the laws 
of Nature previously existing; so no form or teacher of 
Religion can be greater than the religious Element, and 
competent to give laws to Man, but at the utmost is only 
coordinate wire the religious Elemeut, and competent to 
discover and announce the laws of Man previously existing. 
In ono word, Absolute Scienco answers exactly to Reason, 
t and is what Reason demands; Absolute Religion answers 
* exactly to tho religious Element, and is what tho religious 
Element demands. Therefore until Philosophy and Reli¬ 
gion attain tho Absolute, each form or teacher of either is 
subject to be modified or supplanted by any man who has 
a truth not embraced by the Philosophy or Religion at 
\that time extant. However, there aro certain primary 
•Truths of Scienco . and Religion, which alone render the 
two possible, and which are possessed with more or less of 
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a distinct understanding by all ieachors of tbo two, and at¬ 
tain greater prominence with some. Though a system may 
have many faults accidentally connected with it, though 
othors may point out tho faults and dovolope tho system 
still further, yet tho first principles remain. Thus in Sci¬ 
ence tho maxims of Geometry, in Morals the first truths 
thereof, must reappear in all the systems. 

Now to mnko a special application of these gonoral re¬ 
marks : Christianity can bo no groater than the Religious * 
Fueulty, though it may bo less ; ns tho water can of itself 
rise no higher in tho pipe than in tho fountain, though if 
the pipe bo defective it may fail of its former height. 
Religion is tho universal term; Absolute Religion and~^\ 
Morality its highest expression; Christianity is a particular } 
form under this universal term; ono form of religion among I 
many othors. It is either Absolute Religion and Morality, 
or it is less ; greater it cannot bo, as there is no greater, f 
Christianity then is a form of Religion. As it is actual, it/ 
must havo been revealed ; if it is true, it must bo natural. 

It is therefore to bo examined and judged of as other formal 
of Religion, by Reason and the religious Element. It is j 
trno or false; perfect or imperfect. ^ 

Tho question then reduces itself to this. Is Chris¬ 
tianity the Absolute Religion ? To answer this question wo 
must know, first, what Christianity is; secondly, what Ab¬ 
solute Religion is. If Christianity is not the Absolute, wo 
must of course look for a more perfect manifestation of 
Religion, just as we look for improvements in Science till 
Philosophy becomes absolute. But if Christianity be this, 
or involve it, and nothing contradicts or impedes this, then 
we can expect nothing higher in Religion, for there is no 
higher; but have only to understand this, and develops its 
principles; applying it to life, in order to attain perfect 
religious welfare. 

To ascertain what is Absolute Religion, is no difficult 
matter; for Religion is not- an external thing, like Astro¬ 
nomy, to bo learned by long observation, and the perfection 
of scientific instruments and algebraic processes; but 
something above all, inward and natural to Man. As it 
was said before, Absolute Religion ia perfect obedience to 
the Eaw of God; tho service of God by tho normal use> 
development, and discipline of every limb of the body. 
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every faculty of the spirit; perfect Lovo towards God ami 
Man, exhibited in a life allowing and demanding a harmo¬ 
nious action of all Man's faculties, so far as they act at all. 

But to answer tho historical question, Did Jesus of Na¬ 
zareth teach Absolute Religion ? is a matter vastly more 
difficult, which it requires learning, critical skill, and no 
little painstaking to make out. To answer the first ques¬ 
tion, What is Christianity ? is a very difficult thing. No 
two men aeom agreed about it; tho wickedest of wars have 
been fought to settle it. To answer the query, are wo to 
take what ?a popularly called Christianity ? No Protestant 
thinks tho Christianity of the Catholic Church is Abso¬ 
lute Religion; nor will the Catholic think better of tho 
Protestant faith. A pious man, freo from bigotry, and 
capable of judging, would surely make very short work of 
tho question, and decide that Christianity, as popularly 
taught by both these churches, taken together, is not Ab¬ 
solute Religion. 

But we must look deeper than Protestantism and Popery. 
Wo must, distinguish Christianity from tho popular Con¬ 
ceptions of Christianity ; from its Proof and its Form. To 
% J do this, wo must go back, historically, to tho fountain-head, 
tho words of Jeans. Wo must then take these words in tho 
abstract, separate from any church; apart from all authority, 
real or pretended; without respect ot any application there¬ 
of to life, that was ‘made by its founder or others. If all 
churches have believed it, if miracles have been wrought in 
itr 'Hvour, if its application have been good in this or that 
cast, it does not follow that Christianity is absolute and 
final. Tho Church has been notoriously mistaken on many 
points. Miracles are claimed for Judaism, Mahometanism, 
and Idolatry; each heresy is thought by its followers to 
work well. We must look away from all these considera¬ 
tions. If Jesus of Nazareth lived out his idea, and was tho 
greatest of saints, it does not follow that his Idea was abso¬ 
lute, and therefore final. If he did not perfectly live it out, 
the reverse does not follow. The good life of a teacher 
proves nothing of any speculative doctrine ho entertains, 
either in morals or mathematics. A man would be thought 
, insane who should say Euclid's demonstration of the forty - 
* seventh problem was true, because Euclid lived a good 
life, and raised men from the dead; or that it was ft-lse, 
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because lxo lived a bad life, and murdered hip mother. If 
Christianity bo the Absolute, it is ind^iondent of all cir¬ 
cumstances; eternally true, os much ud'oro its declaration 
os after it is brought to light and applied to life . 1 Before 
its revelation it was active, but unknown ; afterwards 
known to bo active. To illustrate this point: the threo 
angles of a triangle aro equal to two right angles. This is 
eternally true; and applies to all triangles that were, are, 
or aro to be conceived of. It was just as true before any 
one discovered and declared it, m afterwards. Its truth 
depends not on the fact that Thales or Stilpo demonstrates 
the theorem, nor on the authority of him who assorts it. 

Its truth exists in the very nature of things, or/ id uso 
other words, in the Ideas of God. It was just the same 
before creation as afterwards. Othor things remaining 
the same, oven Omnipotence cannot make these threo 
angles to bo more or less than two right angles, for In¬ 
finite power of course excludes contradictions. 

Noxv hero arc two tilings: first, Religion as it exists in 
the facts of manhs nature, and secondly, Religion as taught 
by Jesus of Nazareth. The first must be eternally true. 
But it follows from no premise that the second is eternally 
tmo. Ho may have taught Absolute Religion, or an im¬ 
perfect form; he may have omitted what was essential, or 
have added what was national, temporal, personal. In 
either case Christianity is not the Absolute Religion. But 
if it have none of these faults, and really conforms with 
this ideal standard, or involves this, and if nothing therein 
contradicts it, then Christianity is the Absolute Religion; 
eternally true, before revelation, after revelation; tho 
Law God made for Man, and wrote in his nature. 

Then again if the character of Jesus was not a perfect 
manifestation of this perfect Religion which he taught or 
implied; if his application of it to life, was limited by his 
position, his youth, his indiscretion, fanaticism, prejudice, 
ignorance, selfishness, as some have contended, it does not 
make the Religion he taught any the less perfect in itself; 
if true at all it is eternally true. If Christianity be true / 
at all, it would bo just as true if Herod or Catiline bad 

1 See tilts point touehod in a pamphlet entitled " The Pmicta Question be¬ 
tween’ Mr. Andrews Norton and bus Alumni, moved and handled, by Lori 
Blodgett." Boston, 1840. 
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taught it. Thereforo if the intellectuwl character of Josua 
had never m many defects, if ho entertained false notions 
about himself, his office, ministry, destination; i "meetin" 
ancient history and Jewish literature; the exist once and 
agency of dovils, and in general, respecting things past, 
present, and to corne; if ho entertained the absurdest no¬ 
tions at ‘ho same time with his puro^doctrine; nay, if ho 
had never so many moral deficiencies, if ho denounced his 
enemies, and was frighted at danger, and fled away from 
death, or had even recanted his most vigorous statements, 
still his religious doctrine remains unaffected, by all of 
these circumstances. To make this point clear by recurring 
to a former illustration, a philosopher may show that tho 
three angles of a triangle arc equal to two right angles, yet 
lead an immoral life, believe in witches, devils, the philoso¬ 
pher's stone, and no mi ted righteousness. His absurd be¬ 
lief and wicked life do not affect tho truth of his theorem. 

Kow then to determine what Christianity is, we must 
remove all those extraneous matters relating to the per¬ 
son, character, and authority of him who first taught it; 
wo must separate it from all applications thereof which 
have been made to life; must view it by itself, as doctrine, 
ns life; and measure it by this ideal standard of Absolut© 
Religion. After we have determined this question, we 
may then judge of tho applications of Christianity to life; 
of iho character of its Re veal or, and try both by tho 
standard he offers* 


CHAPTER II. 

REMOVAL 0? SOME DIFFICULTIES. CHARACTER OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RECORDS. 

The method of acquiring a knowledge of Absolut© 
Religion is plain and easy, but to get a knowledge of tho 
doctrino taught by any teacher of ancient times is more 
difficult. This, however, may bo said in general, that 
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thoro are three sources of knowledge accossiblo to Mon, |/ 
two of these are direct, and one indirect. First, Percep¬ 
tion through the senses; by this wo only got an acquaint¬ 
ance with material thing*, and their proportion. Second, 
Intuition through Intellect, Conscience, tho Religious 
Faculty, by which wo got on acquaintance with spiritual 
things, which are not objects of sense. Third, Reflection, 
a mental process, by which wo unfold what is contained or 
implied or suggested in perceptions or intuitions. Then 
as a secondary, but not ultimate source, there is Testimony, 
by which we learn what others have found out through 
perception, intuition, or reflection. Now thoughts or 
objects of thought may bo classified in reference to their 
sources. The truths of Absolute Religion are not matters 
of Sense, it is plain. If objects of Reflection or Intuition, 
they must ho obvious to all who hove the intuitive or re¬ 
flective faculty, and will use it. Thoy therefore are matters 
of direct personal experience; not so a knowledge of any 
given historical form of Religion. As it has been before 
said, the great truths of Religion ore matters of sponta¬ 
neous Intuition, and thou of voluntary Reflection, God 
helping the faithful, who use their faculties justly. There¬ 
fore, theoretically, each may depend on his own intuitions 
and reflections. The aid, the counsel, tho example of 
good men help us to the truth. The wise and tho pious 
are tho educators whom God appoints for tho race. By 
their superior gift, they help feebler men to understand, 
what else tho latter might never havo reached. Tho same 
rule holds good in both Philosophy and Religion ; the 
weak need the help of the strong; youth of experience; 
the faithless of the faithful. Even the experience of wicked 
men is an element of human progression, a warning light. 
Tho works and words of the saint help the sinner to tho 
source of truth. This is the office of prophets and apostles. 

In historical questions, respecting events that took place / 
out of tho sphere of our observation, we must depend on 
the testimony of others who report what they have seen 
and heard, felt or thought. To determine what Jesus 
taught, we must depend on the testimony of the Evan¬ 
gelists, who profess to relate his works and words, and 
the Apostles, who reduced his thought to organization and 
applied it to life. To speak of tho four Evangelists— 
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admitting, for the Bake of the argument, wo have their 
evidence, and the books in our hands come really from 
Maithew, Mark, Luke, and John, and that they bore the 
relation to Jesus which they claim; the question comes:— 
v Are they competent to testify in the case ? Can we trust 
them to give us the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth ? Admitting they were honest, yet if they were but 
men, there must be limitations to the accuracy of their 
testimony. They must emit many thing's that Jesus said 
and did, perhaps both actions and words important in 
estimating his doctrines. They can express only so much 
of their teacher's opinions os they know ; to do this they 
might perhaps modify, at least colour, the doctrine in their 
own mind. They might sometimes misunderstand what 
they heard y mistake a general for a particular statement, 
and the reverse; a new doctrine of the teacher might ac¬ 
cidentally coincide in part with an old doctrine, end he be 
supposed to teach what ho did not teach; a parable or an 
action might bo misunderstood; a quotation misapplied or 
forgotten, and another put in its place; & general predic¬ 
tion, wish, or hope referred to a specific time, or event, 
when it had no such reference. He may have merely 
allowed things which ho was afterwards supposed to have 
commanded. The writers might unconsciously exaggerate 
or diminish the fact ; they might get intelligence at second¬ 
hand, from hearsay, and popular rumour. Their national, 
sectarian, personal prejudices must colour their narrative. 
They might confound their own notions with his, and re¬ 
present them ns teaching what he did not teach. They 
might not separate fact from fancy- Their love of the 
marvellous might lead them astray. If they believed in 
miracles they would easily incline to ascribe prodigious 
things to their teacher. Had they a faith in ghosts and 
devils, they would naturally interpret his words in favour 
of their own notions, rather than in opposition thereto. 
If the writers were ignorant men; if they wrote in one 
language and he spoke in another; yet more, if they wrote 
at some distance of time from the events, and were not 
skilled in sifting rumours and separating fact from fiction, 
the’difficulty becomes still greater. 

These defects are common, more or leas, to all historical 
testimony. In the case* of the Evangeliste, they constitute 
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a very serious difficulty. Wo know tho diameter of the 
writers only from themselves; they re lute much from hear¬ 
say ; they continually mingle their own personal prejudices 
in their work; their testimony was not reduced to writing, 
so for as wo know, till long after tho event; wo see that 
they wore often mistaken, and did not always understand 
the words or actions of thoir teacher; that they contradict 
ono another, and oven themselves.; that they mingle with 
their story puerile notions and tales which it is charitable 
to call absurd; that they do not write for a purely his¬ 
torical purpose, relating facts as they were, but with a doc¬ 
trinal or controversial aim. Such testimony could not be 
received if found in Valerius Maximus and Livy, or offered 
in a court of justice when only a few dollars were at stake, 
without great caution.' 

Now tho difficulty in this case is enormous. It has been 
felt from an early age. To get rid of tho evil, it has been 
taught, and even believed, that the Evangelists and Apo¬ 
stles were miraculously inspired to such a degree that they 
could commit no mistake of any kind, in this matter, and 
had none of tho defects above hinted at. The assumption 
is purely gratuitous: there is not a fact on which to base 
it. Tho writers themselves never claim if. From the 
doctrine of inspiration as before laid down, it appears such 
infallibility is not possible; and from an examination of the 
facts of the case, it appears it was not actual: the Evan¬ 
gelists differ widely from tho Apostles; tho Synoptics* 
give us in Jesus a very different being from the Christ 
whom John describes, and all four make such contradic¬ 
tory statements on some points, as to show they were by 
no means infallibly inspired, for in that ease not only tho 
smallest contradiction would have been impossible, but, 
without concert, they must all have written exactly the 
same thing, yet John omits tho most surprising facts, tho 
Synoptics the most surprising doctrines. 

What has been said is sufficient to show that wo must ^ 
proceed with great caution in accepting tho statements of 
the Gospels. The most careless observer discovers incon¬ 
sistencies, absurd narrations; finds actions attributed to 
Jesus, and words put- in his mouth, which are directly at 
variance with hia great principles, and the general tone 
1 MaUtafr, Hark, aad Lake. 
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of his character. Still there must havo been a foundation 
of fact for such a superstructure; a great spirit to havo 
commenced such a movement ns the Christian; a groat 
doctrine to lmve accomplished this, the most profound and 
wondrous revolution in human affairs. Wo must conclude 
that these writers would describe fcho main features of his 
life, and.set down the great principles of his doctrine, 
its most.salient points, and his most memorable sayings, 
such as were poured out in the highest moments of in¬ 
spiration. If the teacher were true, theso sayings would 
involve all the rest of hia doctrine, which any man of siin- 
plo character, religious heart, and mind free from prejudice, 
could unfold and dovolopo still further. The condition and 
natures of the Christian records will not allow us to go 
further than this, and be curious in particulars. Their 
legendary and myth’cal character does not warrant full con¬ 
fidence in their narrative. There are certain main features 
of doctrine in which the Evangelists and tho Apostles all 
. agree, though they differ in most othor points . 1 

1 The character of the record i« such that I see not how any stress can he laid 
on each particular action attributed to Jesus. That he lived a ditint life, suf¬ 
fered <i violent death, taught and lined it matt true and beautiful religion , this 
seems the great fact about which a nua of truth and error has been collected. 
That he should gather disciples, be 'opposed by the Trials and Pharisees, havo 
co.iirouiri« with them—this lay in the nature of things. Hi* loftiest sayings 
seem to me the most likely to be* genuine. Tho great stress laid on the iW.» 
of Jam by bis followers, snows what the ucMon mutt hare been. They put ihe 
Person before the thing, the fact above the Idea. Put it is not about vulgar 
men that such mythical stories are told. Paulus, Lebcn Jwu, 13 - .'S; 
Furness, Jesus and his Biographers; Strauss. Lcben Jesu, 4th. cd. ISjO; 
English Tr. of Strauss, 1846; Tlase, l.ebcn Jwu, 3d ed. 1S40; Thcile, Zur 
Biographic Jesu, 1837 ; 'Weissc, Kvnngeliscbe Goshichtc, 1838 ; Gfrurvr, 
Urchmtcnthuro. &<?., 1S3S; Heasel, Inquiry concerning the Origin of Chris¬ 
tianity, I<oml. 1838; Harwood^ German Anti-supernaturallsw, Lend. 1840. 
8tfc the voluminous replies to Strauss by Thylucx, Meander, Kbrurd, Lange, 
Harless, &c. &c. See the valuable paper of Dr Kling on recent Apologrtio 
literature of the ?f. T. in Stud, und hrit. for Oct. SS46, p. 933, et ttq. Nor¬ 
ton, ubi sup. Vol. II. p. cliv., considers it an unoutitiouebie fact-, that the 
tcenli of oar Saviour are mt a! way* reported with perfett eomcfwm" See too 
p. clsii. cxdii., and V«l. I. p. lix. Ixi. et seq. 

See the recent works of Ewald, P. C. Bnur, Kiwtlm, Schweglcr, Zeller, Hil- 
genfeld, Anger, Lekebuscb, I-uthardt, Meyer, Lechler, Bate, Hitachi, Volckmar, 
arid Norton, on matters pertaining to this subject. Zeller's Tbeologkcha 
Jahrbdcher (Tub. 1842, et wq.), and Ewald’s Jahrbiicher der BiMisthen 
Wiwonscliaft (CStt. 1S49, et sen.), abound in valuable materials. The new 
edition of the Clementine Homilies, (Dresrell, G&tt 1833), containing matter 
not published before, and the various books of Bunsen, Batir, Pctcmann, 
Cure-ton, and others, relating to tho Ignatian writings, and the work ascribed to 
Hippolytu*, with the controversial writings thereon, all throw light on the sub¬ 
jects ot this chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE RELIOIOC8 AND THEOLOGICAL DOCTRINES OP JESUS. 

It is quito plain to all impartial students, that Jesus of \> 
Nazareth did not teach that complicated system of theolo¬ 
gical doctrines now called “Christianity:" that is tho 
growth of tho ages after him. But yet it is not easy, nor 
perhaps possible, to determine what doctrines ho taught, 
on all important matters. For when we turn away from 
tho sects of tho Christian Church, wo find it difficult to 
obtain the exact words of Jesus himself. 

There are two collections of ancient documents which 
relate to his life and teachings,—tho Canonical, and tho 
Apocryphal Gospels. The two agree in their common 
reverence for Jesus, and their mythological treatment of 
his life, differing only in degree, not kind. Neither collec¬ 
tion consists of simple historical documents. The Apoc-* 
ryplml Gospels are of small value for our present purpose, 
tliough highly important monuments of the age when such 
weeds grew out of the soil deeply ploughed by Revolution: 
they are a wild growth of fancy and religious zeal, yet 
hear doubtless some historic flowers . 1 

Of the Canonical Gospels, after impartial study, wo must ^ 
reject the fourth, as of scarcely any historical value. It 
appears to be written more than a hundred years after the 
birth of Jesus, by an unknown author, who had a contro¬ 
versial and dogmatic purpose in view, not writing to re¬ 
port facts as they were; so he invents actions and doc- 

1 See them in tie collections of Fabrieias, Codex Apocrypha*, N. T. 3 tol*. 

8td, Hamb. 1719; Thilo, Codex Apoc. N. T. Vol. I., Lip*. 1832; Tischen- 
dorf, Do Eraag. A poo. Origins el Ueu, Bag. Com. 1351; Evang. Apoc., 

Li pi. 1863; Acta Apostol. Apoc., ib. 1851. See alio Hoffman, Da* Leboa Jent 
naeh den Apoevyphen, Lein. 1851. And see who will, Geseh. des Rabbi 
Jcsehoa Ben Jose; hanoeUn, Altona, 1853. See Fabricut*. Codex Paeadrpig. 

V. T. 2 roU. 8to, Hamb. 1724. 
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trine;! to .suit his aim, mid ascribes thotv to Jesus with no 
authority for so doing. Yet this Gospel, ascribed to John, 
one of tlio Sons of Thunder who appears in actual history, 
is full of deep religious feeling and thought,—in this its 
value consists, not at all in its report of mattera-of-fact. 

We come to the Synoptics; it is by no means clear when 
they were written, by whom, or with what documentary 
materials of history : most conflicting results arc rested in 
by different scholars. Fact and fiction nro mingled to¬ 
gether in all these three Gospels as in the Apocryphal. 
Calling them by the names of their alleged Authors, Mat¬ 
thew, Mark, Luke, the first seems to bo the oldest of all; 
Luke appears to come next in order; while Mark mediates 
between the two. But some critics placo Mark before 
Luke in tim<\ 

These three follow the same general tradition respecting 
the life, actions, and doctrines of Jesus, wherein they differ 
widely and irreconcilably from John. But the individual 
differences between the accounts of Matthew and Luke nro 
equally remarkable and irreconcilable. In Matthew Jesus 
forbids his disciples to visit the Gentiles or the Samaritans, 
while in Luke he docs miracles in Samaria; and the model 
of Christian excellence was found in that despised land. 
Luke relates tho story of the Good Samaritan, and the 
lYodigal Son,—both probably founded on facts well known, 
at the time,—which Matthew fails to report, and which 
Mark also neglects to copy into his ^mnjpromising 'Gospel. 
If these two grand lessons of Religion caiho from Jesus, as 
Chore seems no -reason to doubt, then what can be said for 
the historic fairness, or the competence, of the two bio¬ 
graphers who omit, such important facts ? Either that they 
were grossly ignorant of his doctrines, or else culpably 
unjust. If Luke invented these noble passages, then tho 
blame rests on him for violating the truth of history by 
putting their beauty and sublimity upon one who had no 
claim thereto. 

These facts show the difficulty of reconstructing tho 
doctrines of Jesus: for if ono Gospel be taken as the his¬ 
toric standard, then much of the others must be thrown 
away. Tho results attained will depend on the subjective 
peculiarities of the inquirer, and so have the uncertainty 
of mere opinion, not the stability of histom knowledge. 
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Even Matthew presents m with passages so inconsistent 
that the fragmentary character of thin old Gospel beoomos 
clear to the careful scholar. 1 

Jesus, a young man full of genius for Religion, scorns ^ 
to have begun his public career with the narrow aim of 
reforming Judaism. Ho would put nil human Piety and 
Morality into tho voncrnblo forms of Jewish tradition. 
Ho carno not to destroy but to fulfil tho Mosaio Low; that 
was eternalhis followers wore to obsorve and teach nil 
tho customs of tho Scribes and Pharisees; tho sick man 
on recovery must oifor tho Lovitical sacrifice. Like John 
tho Baptist, ho preaches tho coming of tho Messiah; and 
tho Kingdom of Heaven. Ho would not labour for Man¬ 
kind, but only for tho children of Ismol—for it is not meet 
to give tho dogs tho children’s bread. But as ho wont on 
ho found his new win© of Piety and Humanity burst tho old 
wine-skins of Judaism; tho old garments which Scriboa 
and Pharisees had inherited from dead prophets could not 
bo patched with now Philanthropy, and tho nation bo 
thereby clothed withal. Ho gradually breaks with Judaism, 
neglects tho ceremonial fast, violates tho Sabbath, speaks 
evil of tho clerical dignities—they are covered pita in tho 
highway, wherein to men fall and perish. Ho claims himself 
to bo tho Messiah; John tho Baptist was tho Elias who 
was to como and make ready. He had political plans that 
lie there indistinctly scon through tho mythic cloud which 
wraps tho whole. Ho reaches beyond Judea to Samaria at 
least, perhaps to other nations, and dovolopes his religious 
scheme more freely than at first. 

Religion is no longer fettorod by conventional restraint; 
it is Love to God, Lovo to man: on this hang all the Law 
and tho Prophots. There must be no revenge, but con¬ 
tinual forgiveness, seventy times seven. In tho next stag© 
of life a man’s eternal condition depends wholly on his 
natural morality and humanity in this. His commands and 
requisitions related to moral conduct, not belief or litur¬ 
gical ceremonies; God preferring goodness to sacramental 
forms. 8 Ho puts the substance of religion before its ecci- 

' Hilgtnfjld trios to make oat tux main documents which form tho hulk of 
this Gospel, p. 100, et #mj. 

* Matt xxii. 34 —40, xxr. 14—30, 34—4S, et el «ad p&raH&k. 

* Matt Lm 13, xxiii, 23,et p&aaim, 
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dents, nnd utters magnificent beutitudos of Piety and Hu¬ 
manity. 

v' Put ho does not appear to linvo boon conscious of tho 
Infinite Perfection of God, for though ho calls Ilim our 
Father, nnd insists on Absolute Lovo for God, which cer¬ 
tainly seems to imply n Feeling of his Perfection, yofc ho 
considers God jo imperfect ns to dninn tho majority of 
men to eternal torment. 1 Besido God ho places a Devil 
absolutely evil, tho adversary of God and enemy of man. 
Hell is eternal, and the wido road thereto is travelled well. 

Ho claimed to bo tho Messiah spoken of by tho writers 
of tho Old. Testament., John tho Baptist, preparing tho way 
for him, was equal to tho greatest of men, but tho least in 
tho Kingdom of Heaven wns greater than John. Men 
must believe that ho is tho Messiah, and confess him be¬ 
fore men, or suffer futuro torment; in tho day of judgment 
tho cities which rejected his claim would faro worse than 
Sodom and Gomorrah, while men who believed and fol¬ 
lowed him would have immense power nnd glory. 3 A 
great crisis, or revolution, is soon to take plnco, and tho 
Son of Man is to establish^ the Kingdom of Heaven; tho 
tirao is near but yot- still uncertain; ho himself knows not 
tho day and hour* But he is already highly exalted, 
greater than tho Sabbath and tho Temple, all things are 
given to him In the Father, whom he alone knows, and by 
whom alone bj is directly known. 4 

In this new state of things all temporal nnd material 
cares wore to cease, so 1m bids men not lay up treasures 
on earth, but only in Heaven ; to take no thought for life, 
what they should eat, or drink, or wherewithal be clad; 
for if they seek first the Kingdom of God and its righteous¬ 
ness all theso things will be added, and they bo fed like 
the wild birds, and clothed as tho lilies aro. If God care 
for grass and sparrows so will he much more for them, 
and give good things to such as ask him.* If brought to 
trial Before magistrates for attempting to establish this 
Kingdom, they must take no thought for defence, for it 

* Malt. xxt. 43, til. 13, M, xiii. 37—42, 43, 50, al. 

* Matt x. 32-35, 37-33, xi. 20-24, xrl 14—20, 24—23, sir. 27- 30, at 
al. parallel*. 

- * Matt x. C*—15, 23—34, rxir. ct eL 

* Matt xii. 1—3, xi. 25—27, et a! paralUJ*. 

* Matt ti 19—21, 24-34, ni. 7—11, xtiil 18, 19, xix. 21-24. 
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will ho given thorn at tho moment what they shall say; it 
is not they but God who speaks, only through thorn. 

Yet spito of these obvious defects in his scheme of doc¬ 
trine, which ought not to astonish us or to bo denied, 
there is such a deep, fresh, manly piety in his teachings,^ 
such lovo for man under nil circumstances, poor, oppressed, 
despised, nnd sinful, ns wo find nowhero else in tho wholo 
compass of antiquity, uod is a Father oven to tho Prodi- 

5 id, goes out after him, fulls on his neck with welcoming 
elight that the lost is found, nnd the dead come back 
alive once more. Men tiro to bo brothers, each neighbour 
to all mankind: the greatest is to servo tho least; even 
enemies must be forgiven seventy times seven, and prayed 
for spito of their active cursing. According to one bio¬ 
grapher, on the cross ho prayed “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

But this synoptical doctrine alone was felt to bo inade¬ 
quate to the wants of Man; so many other gospols wero 
written, which wero variously received and found accept¬ 
ance with the great writers of tho Christian Church, till tho 
third and fourth century.* Tho fourth canonical Gospel 
contains much which is fair nnd good but utterly foreign to 
tlm other three; yet while free from Jewish limitation 
other new restrictions are therein put on tho free develop¬ 
ment of Religion : men must believe that Jesus is tho 
'Messiah and the Logos. No doubt tho teaching of Jesus 
in the Synoptics was thought too external and exclusively 
practical by some, and the fourth Gospel, with divers 
others, was written to supply a conscious want. Tho 
Epistles of Paul betray tho samo thing. 

To sum up the main points of tho matter more briefly ; 
in an ago of gross wickedness, among a people arrogant, 
and proud of their descent from Abraham—a mythological 
character of some excellence; wedded to tho ritual Law, 
which they professed to have received, by miracle from 
God, through Moses—another and greater mythological 
koro—in a nation of Monotheists, haughty yet cunning, 

1 8f« how they were w«d by Titian, who«j Eittlm'inn vm n Diapente, 
Jttuin Martyr, Iguntiut, the Clement* of Rome awl Alexandria, Or.-cit, 

The U«*t work of Tapia.* wntrid donbttr** aettlo tranr curium quest tout. Sea 
Crsniasr'a Ikisrii-je, and Eaald in hii JaUrbficher, B. V. p. di, et k«j. 
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moroso, jealous, vindictive, loving the little corner of spneo 
culled Judea abovo all tho rest of tho world; fancying 
themselves tho “ chosen pcoplo ” and special favourites of 
God; in tho midst of a nation wedded to their forms, sunk 
in ignoranco, precipitated into sin, and, still more, expect¬ 
ing a Deliverer, who would repel their political foes, reunite 
tho scattered children of Jacob, and restore them to power, 
conquer all nations, reestablish tho formal servico of tho 
Temple in all its magnificent pomp, and exalt Jerusalem 
abovo all tho cities of tho earth for evor,—amid all this, and 
tho opposition it raised to a spiritual man, Jesus fell back 
on the moral and religious Sentiment in Man; uttered 
manifold Oracles of Humanity, os the Infinite spoke in his 
noble soul; stirred men to deep emotions; laid down some 
principles of conduct wide as tho Soul of man and true as 
eternal God; taught a form of lloligion,—Piety and 
Morality,—far before anything known then to the world of 
men ; but yet mistook himself for that miraculous and im¬ 
possible deliverer of his nation whom the people waited 
for in vain. 

In an ago full of vengeance ho makes love the pivotal 
Principle which all things must turn upon. Take one ex¬ 
ample as it stands in tho Synoptics. A man asks what ho 
shall do to fulfil tho idea of Man, and have’ u eternal 
life ? ” Ho bids him keep the moral law, written eter¬ 
nally in tho nature of man; specifies some of its plainest 
prohibitions, and adds, Love your neighbour as yourself, 
mien asked tho greatest commandment of the Law, he 
thus sums up all the Law and tho Prophets also : “ Tlioa 
shal; love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. Thou ghalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” Hero is the sum of religious 
doctrine. Ho gives tho highest aim for man : Be perfect 
as God. He declares the blessedness, present and eternal, 
of such as do the Will of God. Tho Spirit of God shall 
bo in them, revealing Truth; the Kingdom of God shall 
be theirs. 

He gives no extended form of his views in Theology, 
Anthropology, Politics, or Philosophy. But the great truth 
of Goers goodness, and man's spiritual nature, are implied 
in all his teachings. He says little of the Immortality of 
tho Soul; much less than some a Heathens 11 before him; 
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but it is ovorywhoro implied. As tho doctrine was familiar, 
bo dwells little upon it. 

It is vain to deny, or attempt to conceal, ilio errors in / 
his doctrine,—a revengeful God, a Devil absolutely evil, 
an eternal Hell, a speedy end of tho world ; but the actual 
superiority of tho mode of Religion ho taught, ita sublime 
faith in God, its profound Humanity, seem also as clear as 
the noonday sun. 

Such, then, is tho religions doctrino of Jesus. It was 
always taught with direct application to life; not as 
Science, but as daily Duty. Lovo of God was no abstrac¬ 
tion. It implied lovo of Wisdom, Justice, Purity ^Good¬ 
ness, Ilolinof'-, Charity. To lovo these is to love God ; to 
love them is uj live thorn. It implies abhtirr mco < f evil for 
its own sake; a desire and effort to bo perfect as God, to 
tolerate no wrong action, wrong thought, or wrong feel¬ 
ing ; to nittko tho heart right, the head right, the hand 
right; to servo God, not with tho lips alone, but tho life, 
not only in Jerusalem and Gemim, but everywhere; not 
by tithing mint, anise, and cumin, but by judgment, mercy, 
and faith ; not by saying " Lord, Lord,” “ Save us, good 
Lord,” but by doing tho Father's will. It implies a Faith 
that is stronger than Fear, prevails over every sorrow, 
grief, disappointment, and asks only this—Thy will bo 
done; a Love which is strongest in times of trouble, 
which never fails when mere human affection goes stooping 
and feeble, weeping its tears of blood; a Lovo which 
annihilates temptation, and in the hour of mortal agony 
brings as it wero an angel from the sky; an absolute 
Trust in God, a brave unconcern for the morrow, so long 
as the day's duties faithfully done. It is a love of 
Goodness and Religion for their own sake, not for the 
bribe of Heaven, or the dread of Hell. It implies a reunion 
of Man and God, till we think God's thought, and will 
God's will, and so have God abiding in us, and become ono 
with Him. 

Tho other doctrine, Love of Man, is Love of all as your¬ 
self, not because they have no faults, but in spite thereof. 
To feel no enmity towards enemies; to labour for them 
with love; pray for them with pitying affection, remem¬ 
bering the less they deserve, the more they i.eed; this 
was the doctrino of Love. It demands that the rich, the 
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wise, the holy, help tho poor, tho foolish, tho sinful; that 
tho strung bear tho burdens of tho weak, not bind them 
on anew. It tells n man that his excellence ami ability 
are not for himself alone, but for all mankind, of which ho 
is but one, beginning first with tho nearest of the needy. 
It makes tho strong tho guardians, not tho tyrants, of tho 
weak. It said : Go to tho pullicnns and sinners, and call 
them to repentance ; go to men trodden down by tho hoof 
of the oppressor, rebuke him lovingly, but snatch tho 
spoil from his bloody teeth; go to men sick with desola¬ 
tion, covered nil over with tho loprosy of sin, bowed to¬ 
gether and scjunlid with their inveterate disease, bid them 
live and sin no more. It despairs of no man; sees tho 
soul of goodness in things ovil; knows tho soul in its in¬ 
timate recess never consents to sin, nor loves tho Hateful. 
It would improve men’s circumstances to mend their 
henr f their heart to mend their circumstances. It does 
not iy alone, with piteous whine—God save tho wicked 
and the weak, but puts its own shoulder to tho work; 
divides its raiment and shares its loaf. 

, To say all, in brief, these two cardinal doctrines, de- 
V manded a divine life, where every action of the hand, tho 
head, tho heart, is in obedience to the Lav.' of the Soul; in 
harmony with the Ail-perfect. This was Christ’s notion 
of worship. It asked for nothing ritual, formal; laid no 
stress on special days, forms, rites, creeds. Its rite, its 
creed, its substance, and its form, are all contained in that 
one command, love man as yourself; God above all. 
None can say, or need suppose, that Jesus consciously in¬ 
tended all tho consequences which we see resulting from 
these principles, or that ho oven foresaw tho effects there¬ 
of, more than Monk Schwarz expected tho results of hia 
invention. 

Tims far tho application was universal as tho doctrino. 
\y But ho taught something which is ritual. Baptism amt the 
Supper. The first was a common rite at the time, used 
even by tho “ heathens." In a nation dwelling in a warm 
climate, and so fond of symbols as the Jews, it was a na¬ 
tural expression of tho convert’s chang > of life. Sensual 
men must interpret their Religion to the senses, ns tho 
Hollanders have their Bible in Hutch. It seems to have 
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been an accommodation to the wants of tho times, as ho 
spoke tho popular lnngongo. Did he lay any stress on tins 
watery dispensation; count it vnlvmblo of itself? Then wo 
must drop a tear for the weakness ; for no outward act 
can change the heart, and God is not to be mocked, pleased, 
or served with a form. Is there any reason to suppose ho 
ever designed it to bo permanent? It is indeed said that 
he bade tho disciples teach all nations, “ baptizing them 
in the name o r the Father, and of tho Son, und tho Holy 
Ghost.” 1 But since tho Apostles never mention tho com- 
maud, nor tho form, sinco it is opposite to tho general 
spirit of his precepts, it must bo put with tho many other 
things which are to bo examined with much care before 
they aro referred to him. But if it came from him, wo can 
only say, Thoro is no perfect Guido but tho Father. 

Tho second form,—was it of more account than tho 
first ? Who shall tell us tho “ Lord's Supper ” was designed 
to be permanent moro than washing tho feet, if that bo 
a fact, which tho Pope likewise imitates ? Did ho place 
any value on tho dispensation of wino; design it to extend 
beyond the company then present? If wo may trust tho 
account, ho asks his friends, at supper, to remotnber him, 
when they break bread. It was simple, natural, affection¬ 
ate, beautiful. Was this a foundation of a form; to last 
for ever; a form valuable in itself; essential to man's spi¬ 
ritual welfare; a form pleasing to Him who is All in Ail ? 
To say Jesus laid any stress on it as a valuable and per¬ 
petual rite is, to go beyond what is written. It needs no 
reply. Tho thing may bo useful, beautiful, comforting to 
a million souls; truly it has been so. In Christianity thoro 
is milk for babes and meat for men, that the truth may bo 
given ns they can veceivo it. Let each be fed with the 
Father's bounty.* 

1 Mat*. ssrili. 10, and the parallels. 
s la Cue §r*i edition I inserted her* then* lines:— 

" Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
l'lerwed with a rattle, tickled with a straw; 

Some livelier plaything gives bl» youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite.” 

The thought I wished to as pram was this: The two ordinances, in comparison 
with a rrligioui* Ufa and character, are no mw than the rattles and straws of a 
child, compared with the attainment* of an accomplished taan: it is a beautiful 
feature of bod's Tro vitiates, that ‘hinge ia theuu«lrc« of ao value, can yet servo 1 
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THE AimiOttlTY OF JEBUS, ITS HEAL A1W PRETENDED BOUHCE. 

On what authority did Jesus teach ? On that of tlu> 
most high God, ns ho expressly states, and often. Rut to 
have tho authority of God, is not that miraculous ? How 
can man hnvo God's authority in tho natural way ? Lot 
us look at tho matter. 

I. The only Authority of a Doctrine is its Truth. 

Truth is tho relation of things as they are; falsehood, as 
they are not. No doctrine can kavo a higher condemna¬ 
tion than to bo convicted of falsehood; none a higher 
authority than to bo proved true. God h the author of 
things as they aro; therefore of this relation, and therefore 
of Truth. Ho that dolivora the Truth then has so far tho 
authority of Truth's God. Then it will bo asked. How do 
we know Christianity is true, or that it is our duty to lovo 
Man and God ? Now when it is asked, How do I know 
that I exist; that doubting m doubting; that half is less 
than the whole; that it is impossible for tho sumo tiling to 
bo and not to bo ? the questioner is set down as a strange 
man. Ent it has somehow come to pas3, that ho is reckoned 
a very acute and Christian person, who doubts moral and 
religious axioms, and asks. How do I know that Right is 
right, and Wrong wrong, and Goodness good? Alas, 
there are men among tho Christians who place virtue and 
religion on a lower ground than Aristippus and Democritus^ 
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rnon branded n» Heathens and Atheists. Let us know 
what wo aro about. 

It was said above/, there art), practically, four sources of 
knowledge-direct and indirect, primary and secondary, 
—xmmoly, Perception for sensible things; Intuition for 
spiritual things; Reflection for logical things; and Testi¬ 
mony for historical things. If the doctrines-of Christianity 
are eternal truths, thoy are not sensible things, not his¬ 
torical things, and of course do not depend on sensual 

a tion, nor historical testimony, but can bo presented 
y to tho consciousness of men at one ago as well 
us anothoi and thus if they are matters of reflection, mr.y 
be made plain to all who havo tho reflective faculty and 
will use it; if thoy are matters of intuition, to all who havo 
tho intmtivo faculty, and will lot it act. Now the duty wo 
owe to Man, that of loving him ns ourselves; tho duty wo 
owe to God, that of loving him above all, is a matter of 
intuition; it proceeds from tho very nature of Man, and is 
inseparable from that nature; we recognize the truth of 
tho precept as soon as it is stated, and see tho truth of it 
as soon as the unprejudiced mind looks that way. It is no 
less a matter of reflection likewise. He that reflects on 
tho Idea of God as given by intuition, on his own nature 
as he learns it from his mental operations, sees that this 
twofold duty flow's logically from these premises. Tim 
truth of these doctrines, then, may be known by both in¬ 
tuition and reflection. He that teaches a doctrine eter¬ 
nally true, does not set forth a private and peculiar thing 
testing on private authority and historical evidence, but 
an everlasting reality, which rests ou tho ground of all 
truth, tho public and eternal authority of unchanging God. 
A false doctrine is not of God. It has no background of 
Godhead. It rests on the authority of Simon Peter or 
Simon Magus; of him that sets it forth. It is his private, 
personal property. When the Devil speaks a He, ho 
speakoth of his own; but when a Son of God speaks tho 
truth, he speaks not his own word but the Father's. Must 
a man indorse God's word to make it current ? 

Again, if the truth of any doctrines rest on the personal 
authority of Jesus, it was not a duty to observe them be¬ 
fore he spoke; For he, being the cause, or iadicpensablo 
» Bcok III. ch. u. 
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occasion of thd duty, to mnko tho effect procodo the cause 
is an absurdity too groat for modern diviuos. Boaidos, if 
it depends on Jesus, it is not otornnlly true j a religious 
doctrino that was not truo and binding yesterday, may 
become a lie again by to-morrow; if not otornnlly truo, it 
is no truth at all. Absolute truth is tho snmo always and 
y everywhere. Personal authority adds nothing to a mathe¬ 
matical demonstration; can it more to a moral intuition ? 
Can authority alter tho relation of things ? A voico speak¬ 
ing from Heaven, and working moro wonders than /Esop 
and tho Saints, or Moses and tho Sibyl, relato, cannot 
mnko it our duty to hate God, or Man; no such voice can 
add any now obligation to tho law God wrote in ns. 

When it is said tho doctrines of Religion, like tho truth 
of Science, rest on their own authority, or that of un¬ 
changing God, they nro then soon to stand on tho highest 
and safest ground that is possible—tho ground of absolute 
truth. Then if all tho Evangelists and Apostles wore liars; 
if Jesus were mistaken in a thousand things; if he wore 
a hypocrito; yea, if ho never lived, but tho Now Testa¬ 
ment wero a sneer forgery from end to end, those doctrines 
are just tho same, absoluto truth. 

But, on tho other hand, if theso depend on tho infallible 
authority of Jesus, then if ho wore mistaken ‘ 1 any one 
point his authority is gono in all; if tho Evangelists wero 
mistaken in any ono point, wo can never be certain wo 
have tho words of Jesus in a particular caxo, and then 
whoro is “ historical Christianity ? ” 

Now it is a most notorious fact, that tho Apostles and 
Evangolists were greatly mistaken in somo points. It ia 
easy to allow, if wo have the exact words of Jesus, that ho 
also was mistaken in somo points of the greatest magni¬ 
tude—in the character of God, tho existence of tho Devil, 
J tho eternal damnation of men, in tho interpretation of tho 
Old Testament, in tho doctrino of demons, in tho colo* 
brated prediction of his second coming and tho end of th6 
world, within a few years. If Religion or Christianity 
rest on his authority, and that alone, it falls when tho 
foundation falls, and that stands at the mercy of a school¬ 
boy. If ho is not faithful in tho unrighteous mammon, 
who shall commit to him tho true riches ? 
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II. Of tho Authority derived from the aUeycd Miracle« of 
Jesus. 

Of Into years it has boon unpopular with theological 
•writers to rest tho authority of Christianity on its truth, y> 
and not its truth on its authority. It must bo confessed 
thuro is Homo inconvenience in the ease, for if this method 
of trusting Truth alone and not Authority be followed, by 
and by some things which havo much Authority and no 
Truth to support them, may come to tho ground. Tho 
an mo thing took place in the middle ages, when Abelard 
looked into Theology, explaining and defending some of 
tho doctrines of tho Church by Henson. Tho Church said, 

If you commend tho Reasonable as such, you must con¬ 
demn tho Not-Rensonnble, and then where aro wo ? A 
significant question truly. So tho Church “ cried out upon 
him ” as s heretic, because ho trusted Reason more than 
a blind boliof in tho traditions of men, which tho Church 
has long had the impudence to cull “ Faith in God/’ It is 
often said, in our times, that Christianity rests on miracles; 
that tho authority of tho miracle-worker authenticates hia 
doctrine; if a teacher can raise tho dead, ho must havo a 
commission from God to teach true doctrino; his word is 
tho standard of truth. Hero tho fact and tho value of 
miracles aro both assumed outright. 

Now if it could bo shown that Christianity rested on 
Miraclos, or had more or less connection with them, it yet J 
proves nothing peculiar in tho case, for other forms of 
Religions, fetichistic, polyth istic, and monotheistic, ap¬ 
peal to tho sarno authority. If a nation is rudo and super¬ 
stitious, tho claim to miracles is tho more common; their 
authority tho greater . 1 To tako tho popular notion, tho 

1 8*o a carious story re*p«tin* nn Eastern Calif ami hi* dccuian between the 
conflicting claim# of tho Christiana and Mahometan*, in Marco I’olo, ed. Manuten, 
Hook I. «. wil p. <57—69. Sea also Hook SI. cb H. p. 276. cl *eq.; Book 
HI. j i, {>■ 648, et seq. See the numerous miracles collected by 

Valerio* Maximo* in hi* treatise. Do Prod ! gii*, Opp. cd. Ha*e, Vol. I. Lib. 

I. ch. rl; Do Romniu, eh. r»l; D» Miraeuli*, cb. riii.: Jalias Obwquetts, 
Prodigiaram, Liber imperfecta*: Jo. Laurenli Lydi, Do Ottenti*, Fragments, 
passim, «d calc. 0pp. Yal. Max. 8ce tho Incarnation and Atccr.non orBudba, 

In Upborn, The ilanhranri, tho Raja UaJnacari, and tho Raiatali, Load. 1333, 
Vol. I. p. I, at «q.; for miracle* and marteis, nasaim. See Spencer's Discoarw 
ecmncnttnr Prodigies, Load. 1666. But seo Trench, Rotes cm tho Miracle*, 
4#, S. Y. I860; p. 26, cl icq, p. 75, et seq. 
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Jewish Religion began in miracles, was continued, and will 
end in miracles. The Mahometan tells us tho Koran is a 
miracle; its author had miraculous inspiration, visions, and 
revelations. Tho writings of tho Grachs, the Romans, tho 
Scandinavians and tho Hindoos, the Chinese and Persians, 
are full of miracles. In Petichism all is miracle, and its 
authority, therefore, tho best in tho world. Tho Catholic 
Church and tho La tier-day-Saints still claim tho power of 
working them, and, therefore, of authenticating whatever 
they will, if a miracle have tho alleged virtue. 

Mow in resting Christianity on this basis wo. must do 
one of two things: either, first, we must admit that Chris¬ 
tianity rests oh tho same foundation with the lowest 
Peiichism, but has less divine authority than that, for if 
miracles constitute the authority, then that is tho best 
form of Religion which counts tho most miracles; or, 
secondly, we must deny the reality of all miracles except 
tho Christian, in order to givo’exclusive sway to Chris¬ 
tianity. Rut tho devotees of each other form will retort 
the denial, and claim exclusive credence for their favourite 
wonders. Tho serious inquirer will ask, If such be the 
Evidence, what-is Truth, and how shall I get at it? And 
if he docs not stop for a time in scepticism, at best in in¬ 
difference, why he is a very rare'man. In this state of the 
case theologians have felt bound, in logic, either to prove 
tho superiority of Christian miracles, or to deny all other 
miracles. The first method is not possible, tho Hindoo 
Priest surpasses tho Christian in tho number and magni¬ 
tude and antiquity of his miracles. The second, therefore, 
is the only method left. Accordingly, most ingenious at¬ 
tempts have been made to devise some tost which will 
spare tho Christum and condemn all other miracles. The 
Protestant saves only those mentioned in the Bible ; the 
■Catholic, more consistently, thinks tho faculty immanent 
in the Church, and claims miracles clown to trio present 
■day. But all those attempts to establish & suitable crite¬ 
rion have been fruitless, and even worse, often exposing 
more than the folly of their authors. 1 However, they who 
1 .8*6 limatlas** Criterion, or Miracles 'Examined, bond. 17-54, sad LmHo’* 
.ShortMethod with thoJD*i»U. 8«taa iogwtiou*illestratiwt pfih* foU^few 
*f Lerih 1 # ■caiion* in rwfrejv jicBonwiew Lwsdna, «*. VohlL f- w»i«w 
.11. $*« .Fckrooiitt-s Be Criteria Em>rum dr® Hdigtoacta ettttfiahaibtyk 

Lips. 1713, i YoL 4to. 
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argue from the miracles alone, assume two things■; first, 
that miracles prove the clivinuy of a doctrine j secondly, 
that they were wrought in connection with the Christum 
doctrine. If one ask proof of these significant premises, it 
is not easy to come by. This subject of miracles demands 
a careful attention. Here arc two questions to be asked. 
First, Are miracles possible ? Second, Did they actually 
occur in the case of Christianity ? 

I, Are Miracles jwssihh ? 

The answer depends ou the definition of the term. Tire 
point wo are to reason from is the idea of God, who* must 
be the cause of the miracle. Now a miracle is one of three v 
things:— 

1. It Is a transgression of all law which God has made; 
or, 

8. A transgression of all known laws, but obedience to 
a law which we may yet discover; or, 

.8. A transgression of all law known or knowablo by 
man, but yet in conformity with some law out of our 
reach. * 

1. To take the first definition. A miracle is not pos¬ 
sible, as it involves a contradiction. The infinite God 
must have made the most perfect laws possible in the 
nature of things; it is absurd and self-contradictory to 
suppose the reverse. But if Ida laws are perfect and the 
nature of things unchangeable, why should he alter these 
laws ? The change can only bo for the worse. To suppose 
he does thin is to accuse God of caprice. If he be the ulti¬ 
mate cause of the phenomena and lows of the universe, to 
suppose in a given care ho changes these phenomena and 
laws, is either to make God fickle and therefore not worthy 
to be relied on; or els© inferior to Nature, of which ho is 
yet the cause. 

2. To take the second definition. It is no miracle at 
all, but simply ah act, which at first we cannot understand 
and refer to the process of its causation. The most com¬ 
mon events, such tvs growth, vitality, sensation, affection, 
thought, nr© miracles. Besides, the miracle is cf a most 

■ wuSw-ohuig’ cuarscter. Tho jUmtem-WorKcr <u io-o»y is $ 
matter-of-fact juggler to-morrow. The- explosion of gun- 
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powder, tho production of magnified images of any object-, 
the phenomena of mineral and animal magnetism, nro 
miracles m one ago, but common things in the next. Such 
wonders prove only the skill of the performer. Seienco 
each year adds new' wonders to our store. Tho master of 
a locomotive steam-engine would have been thought 
greater than Jupiter Tonmis or tho Elohim thirty centuries 
ago. 

3. To take the third hypothesis. There is no ante¬ 
cedent objection, nor metaphysical impossibility in tho 
case. Finite Man not only docs not, but cannot under¬ 
stand all the inodes of Godks action; all the laws of His 
Being. There may bo higher beings, to whom God re¬ 
veals himself in modes that wo can never knew, for wq 
pan not tell tho secrets of God, nor determine it priori tho 
modes of his manifestation. In this sense a miracle is 
possible. The world is a perpetual miracle of this sort. 
Nature is tho Art of God; can wo fully comprehend it? 
Life, Being, Creation, Duration, do wa understand these 
actual things? How then cun wo stay to the Infinite, 
Hitherto sholfc thou come, but no further; thuro aro no 
more ways wherein thy Being acts? 1 Man is not tho 
measure of God. Lot us use tho word in this latter sense. 

II. Did- Miracles occur in the cam of Jesus t 

, Tin’s question is purely historical; to be answered, like 
all other historical questions, by competent testimony. 
Have wo testimony adequate to prove the fact ? 

1 Sea Babbage, Ninth BritfgwMtx TirmUtt, phita, 18*I, p. vii. ntri. cad 
Sir Mm HcracWi’fi Letter to Mr Lydl therein, p. 212; Vtaligtss of Nat Hut of 
Creation, p. US, et sap Pascal has some remarkable ap«n la lions on Miracles; 
iVtievCt A II. Art, IQ, «L Baris, .1839, p, 923, etrsq. He defines a miracle 
as an <ff<tl vr-hteA txatdi tht natural Jira of iht witam cviployttt (j bring it 
ahm. Tho non-m'.Kide is an effect ■which dm not exceed the force, t>. 342. 
He adds, they who effect cures by the invocation of the Peril, work no trade, 
for. that cfo?s not txwatl th 3mTi natural jmmstrJ N fortiori, it is impossible 
for Gch. to work a miracle. Leihnits has so-aje strange remarks on this subject 
scattered about in his disorderly writings. 8w what ho **ys in reply to M, 
llayle, ThcodicAe, I’t. III. j 248-9. too p: 77$, ed. Erdmann, Sec lbs 
scute remarks of Thomas Aquinas, Stttotaa Tfusdbgissr, IH. I. qu, 101, et see 
Sw Theol. Qmut&i Set} rift (T8h%.) for l$U, p. 205, et uq ,; C. F. Ammon, 
Nova_Opmscali4 theologies, G6lt ISOS, p. 157, et *eq. Sc* Gamniga, Prat- 
wwa#• Ut6uM»g&»», fe., Ytstch l£$£- 9 yoU. 4t4,. TeL I. Dks, ii. c. 7, 
et eeq. , . 
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Antecedent to all experience one empirical tiling is pro¬ 
bable as another. To the first man, with no experience, 
birth from one parent is no more surprising than birth 
from, two; to feed five men with five ship-loads of corn, or 
five thousand with five loaves; the reproduction of an 
arm, or a finger nail; the awakening from a four days’ 
death, or a four hours-' sleep; to change water into wine, 
or mineral coal into burning gas; the descent into the sea, 
or the ascent into tho sky; tho prediction of ti, future or 
the memory of a past event;—all are alike, one as credible 
as tho other. But to toko our past experience of tho 
nature of things, tho case wears a different aspeeti Wo 
demand morn evidence for a strange than & common thing. 
From tho very constitution of the mind a prudent man* 
supposes that the Laws of Nature continuo; that the same 
cause produces always tho same effects, if tho circum¬ 
stances remain tho samo. If it were related to us, by 
four strangers who had crossed the ocean in the samo ves¬ 
sel, that a man, now in Loudon, cured diseases, opened 
tho blind eyes, restored‘the wasted limb, and raised men 
from tho dead, all by a mere word; that ho himself was 
bom miraculously, and attended by miracles nil his life,—- 
who would believe the story ? Wo should bo justified in 
.demanding a large amount of the most unimpeachable evi¬ 
dence. This opinion is confirmed by tho doubt of scien¬ 
tific men in respect of "animal magnetism/’ and "spirit¬ 
ualism ”—where no law is violated, but a faculty hitherto 
little noticed is disclosed. 

Now if we look after the facts of tho case, wo find tho / 
evidence for tho Christian miracles is very scanty in 
extent, and very uncertain in character. We must depend 
on tho testimony of tho epistolary and the historical books 
of the New Testament. It is a notorious fact that the 
genuine Epistles, the earliest- Christian documents, make 
ho mention of any miracles performed by Jesus; and 
when we consider tho character of Paul, his strong love of 
the marvellous, the manner in which he dwells on tho 
appearance of Jesus to him after death, it seems surprising, 
if he believed tho other miracle®; that ho does not allude 
to them. To examine tho testimony,of the Gospels; two 
profess to contain, the evidence of eye-witnesses. But wo 
not ubruuii wived books cam© in rhoir present simps 
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from John and Matthew; it is certain they wore not. writ¬ 
ten till long after the events related. The Gospel ascribed 
to John is of small historical value if of my at all. But 
still . aoro, each of them relates what the writers could 
not have been witness to; so we have nothing but 
hearsay and conjecture. Besides, those authors shared 
the common prejudice of their times, and disagree one 
with the other. The Gospels of Mark and Lnfcc—who 
were not eye-witnesses'—in some points corroborate the 
testimony of John and Matthew; in others ‘add no¬ 
thing; in yet others they contradict each othor as well 
as Jolm and Matthew. But there are still othor accounts 
—the Apocryphal Gospels—some of them perhaps older 
than thb Gospel of Matthew, certainly older than John, 
and these make the case worao by disclosing the fondness 
for miracles that marked tho Christians of that early 
period , 1 Taking all these things into consideration, and 
remembering that in many particulars tho three first 'Gos¬ 
pels are hut one witness, adding tho current belief of tho 
times in favour of miracles, tho evidence to prove their 
historical reality is almost nothing, admitting we have the 
genuine books of tho disciples; it at least is such evidence 
as would not bo considered of much value in a court of 
justice.- However, the absence of testimony does not 
prove that miracles wore not performed, for a universal 
negative of this character cannot be proved . 3 

If one were to.look carefully at tho evidence in favour 
of tho Christian miracles, and proceed with tho caution 
of a true inquirer, ho must coma to tho conclusion, X 
think, that they cannot bo admitted aa facta. The Be- 
Burrection—a miracle alleged to bo wrought upon Jesus, 

'* Sc® these Apocryphal Works referred to in not* on p, 363. Also S ones, 
Method of settling the canonical Authority of the M T., Oxford, 3.7t»7, 3 vols,; 
'fast Apoc. N. T., Boston, 3333; Wake, Epistles of the Apostolic Fa then, 
fee., Oxford, 1S40. Se® Mosh tint's Dissertation cm the causes which led to the 
composition of supposititious verba among the early Christian)!, in his Dus. ad 
H. & pithenfes, Alt. 3?i3, Vol. I. p. 231, «' seq. Mr Norton, obi wp., Val. 
III. CL aL, treats of the subject bat not with his usual learning. 

* Uc®. soma just remarks in Kennel, ubi sup., Ch. VOX.; Strauss., Lshco Jcaro, 
§ 1—16, f 30—103, 13-—129 ;• Glauhcnskhn?, f 1?, and on tho other hand 
Meander and Tholuok. Sco Do Wcite, Wwsn Ues Glauber,*, j 00; ' FBlgfe, 
Geu-h. tbeel’ V/wenwhaAen, ilalle, 1796, Vol. I. p, 9?. ti i*q. For tlia 
value early pet on miraculous c-videtjoe, see the Treatise of Theophiius, (Bp of 
Antioch, in tho 24 cent.,) address to Autolycm, lib. L C. 13, et al; Xwock, 
ub.i sup. ' 
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not "by Him,—-lias more evidences, though of tbo same in¬ 
ferior kind, than any other, for it. is attested by tho Epistles, 
os vrcll as tho Gospels, .and was ono corner-stone of tho 
Christian church. But hero, is the testimony sufficient to 
show that a man thoroughly dead as Abraham and Isaac 
were, came back to Hfo; passed through closed doors, 
and ascended into the sky t I cannot speak for others— 
but most certainly I cannot believe such monstrous facta 
on such evidence.' 

There is far more testimony to prove tho fact of miracles, 
witchcraft, and diabolical possessions in times compara¬ 
tively modern, than to provo the Christian miracles. It is 
well known, that the most credible writers among tho 
early Christians, Ircnmus, .Origen, TertuIlian, Cyprian, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Jerome, Theodoret, and others, 
believed that tho miraculous power continued in great 
vigour in their time. 5 But to. eomo down still later, tho 
ease of St Bernard of Clairraux is moro to tho point. Ho 
lived in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. His life has 
boon written in part by William, Abbot of Sfc Thierry, 
Enuilu, Abbot of Bonnevanx, and Geoffrey, Abbot of Igny, 
u all oye-witnesscs of tho saint's actions. 55 Another Hfo 
was written by Alan ns, Bishop of Auxerro, and still another 
by John the Hermit, not long after tho death of Bernard, 
both his contemporaries. Besides, there are three books 
on hia miracles, one by Philip of Clairvaux, another by tho 

1 But MS Furness, ubi irup. ch. YII. YIIL XIII. Sc® tho candid remarks 
of Be WuUo, ubi sup. ) Gl. Ha odmite tho tlifljeuHks of tho case, and only 
Vo general fact of tho resurrection, by rejecting the authenticity of tho 
4th and pari of the 3d Gospel {p. 315, ct csq.}, for he thinks the details of their 
accounts are inadmissible. 

9 On this subject of the miraculous power in tho early church, see thw cele¬ 
brated treatise of Middleton, A Free Inquire into tho Miraculous Fowm in the 
Christian Church, fte. Loud. 1740, in hu Works, Bond. 1752, 8c* 

Mtsshelm's Bed cat. Hist. Pi. I. eh. i. 4 8, and Murdock's note. The testlwony nf 
Chrysostom is fluctuating. 8w Middleton, Yob I. p. 105, cl *w, Ska Nox- 
nm'i defence of the Oath, miracles in ths dbsisrtation pwlked to Vol I. of tho 
TV. ef Fleury's History of tho Church; Conrad Lycos then®, Prodigioruto so 
Osteutomm Ohronteon, Basil, 1557, 1 Yol Fob; Th« trmtta of St Ephraim 
of Cbareea on the miracle wrought by Clement, at tho end of Goteicrius, Fat. 
Apart, Ant 1698, Yol. L p. 811, ct see. The story of Simon Magus show* 
the credulity of tho early Church. Seek in Ilmripptw, lib. ill. 0. it. 8eo 
foe Leo, Bp. ad Constant Imp.; Augustinus, J?p. SO, and Const Apert VI. 9; 
Beramo, Istsma, do. tuUel, Hmrie, Vend 17a, 4 vote 4to. See. I. Ch, L 
the curious Miraeks ndnted by Tifitor YitensU sad Acas@$ Guaetua in 
Gsbbon, Hist, ch, XXXVIL 
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monks of that plnco, and a third by tho above-mentioned I 

Geoffrey. Ho cured the deaf, tho dumb, the lame, tho f 

blind, men possessed with devils, in many eases before I 
multitudes of people: ho wrought thirty-six miracles in a j 
single day, says ono of fcheso historians; converted men ? 
and women that could not understand tho language ho j 
spoke in. His wonders are set down by tho eye-witnesses 
themselves, men known to ua by tho testimony of others. 1 
I do not hesitate in saying tlmt there is far more evidence 
to support the miracles of St Bernard than tho so mentioned 
in the Hew Testament. 3 

But wo’aro to accept such testimony with great caution. 
Tho tendency of men to boliovo tho thing happens which 
they oxpcct to happen; tho tendency of rumour to exag- 
gornto a real occurrence into a summing or miraculous 
affair, is well known. A century and a half have not gone 
' by since witches wore tried by a special court in Ma&sa- 

I Jke these books in Mabillon's edition of Bernard, Pan*, 1721, Vol. II. p. 
1071, et (icn. Sec Fkury, Histoins Ecckrinv.iriuo, Liv. I.XVI. ct scq., and 
especially LXIX ch. xvii., cd. Niwncs, 1779, Vol. X. p. 147, ettseq., whero 
is a summary of *omo of his most important miracle*. Bee likewise levies 
dts Saints, Paris, 1701, Vol. II. p. 288—320 ; IUiUar’s Lives of the Saints, 
Load. 1815, Vol. VIII. p. 227—274 ; Milners History of tho Church of Christ, 
fas., Vol. III., Christian Examiner for March. 1841, Art. I. At tho leant 
exhibition of “ the holy Robe of Jesus " at Treves, mo U *j than tiertn euracw- 
fcij,j cum.! iccrt cjTcciid, so it is said. Miracuk StaltU! See Marx, History of 
the IIolv Rob* of J. 6., with an account of the miraculous cura* performed by 
tho said* Robe from 18th Augustus Cth October, 1844, Phil, 1845. Numerous 
Bishops attended the exhibition, and more than 1,100.000 persons, says tho 
book. Sec p. 97, et sm. See too John Ronge, tho Holy Coat of Treves and Urn 
new German Catholic Church, New York, 1845. Sm an account of the mira¬ 
cle wrought by Vespasian, in Tacitus, Hist, Lib. IV. C. 81, Gpp. ed- Paris, 
1819, III. p. 490, eteeq. Sec several similar wonders in, Ammon, ubisup. p. 

105, ct seq. 

II Iteraino, nbi sup. Vol- L p- 204, gives a very dramatic account of a scoria 
between St Macarius and a Heretic, in which, to prove the truth of the catho¬ 
lic doctrine, the saint raises from the dead s monk who > had been buriedabout 
a ‘month! For other confirmatory miracles, *«o Berninq, passim. It is well 
known that Petrarch, in the Uth century, believed the miracles of Pope Urban 
his own cvntcmporarr; and da Sado his Biographer, writing in 1787, will have 
iu believe that tho i’opo actually performed SO miradta, besidea raking two 
girls from tho dead in the city of Avignon. Junker, in his -EhraagcdSchtmU 
Luthe-ri, (p. 270—280, cd. 1707,) Isays that ?, portrait of Luther at Qbcr- 
Rcmh in Weimar, at three different femes, was covered with a profuse sweat " 
while tho preacher was speaking of the sad state of the schools and churches. 

Sea: Reformation Almanack far 1817, p. xxvi. See the story of Spiridion, 
and his numerous miracle*, in Soxomen, Hist Eecl®:, Lib. I, O. xt, ed.J'ar. 

knsTin the Middle Ages, Lout. 1848, Vol, II. Essay x. xii, " 
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clvnsetts; convicted by a jury of twolvo good men and 
into; preached against by the clergy, and executed by the 
common hangman. Any one who looks carefully and 
without prejudices into iko matter sees, I think, more evi¬ 
dence for the reality of those u wonders of the invisible 
world” than, for the Christian miracles. Here is the testi¬ 
mony of scholars, clergymen, wituossos- examined under 
oath, jurymen, and judges; tho confession of honest men, 
of persons whose character is well known at the present 
day, to prove the reality of witchcraft and the actual 
occurrence of miraculous facts; of-tho interfevonbe of 
powers more than human *»n the auAiia of the world.! Tito 
appearance of spectres and ghosts, of tho Devil as f< ;» little 
black man;” the power of witches to ride through the air, 
overturn, a ship, raise storms, and torture men at a dis¬ 
tance, is attested by a cloud of witnesses, perfectly over¬ 
shadowing to ri, man of easy faith. 2 In tho celebrated case 
1 Se«, who will, Cotton Mother's Venders of Lhs Invisible World, Boston, 
1G93 ; Increase Mather’s Casts of Conscience. &c., and the learned authors in 
Diaboiogy therein cited. See also Hale’s Modest Inquiry into the Katura of 
Witchcraft, &c., Boston, 1702; Calcf, More Wonders from t.he Invisible 
World, London, 1700; Upham’s Lectures on Witchcraft, &c,; Stone’s His¬ 
tory of Beverley, Boston, 1S43, p. 213, et scq.; Mather’s Magnalia, oasainr; 
Chandler’s Criminal Trials, p. 05, ot scq.; Bancroft, nbi sup. ch. XOL See 
many curious particulars in Hutchinson's lisa ay concerning Witchcraft, &c-, 
esc or. u edition, London, 1720. See Rctntgius, Datnonelatri®, Libri III., 
Col. 1570, 1 vol. 12mo. I havo not seen tho booh, but it is said to contain 
matter derived from tho cases of about OOOjwreons executed for witchcraft in 
16 years at Lorraine. Seo a contemporary Narrative of the Proceedings against 
Dame Alice Kytdcr, prosecuted for sorcery in 1324 by the Bp of Ostsory, 
Load, 1843, 1 vol. 4to, Introduction. See Account of too Trial, Confession, 
Ac., of Six Witches at Maidstone, &c., 1052, and iho Trial of Three Witch co, 
&c., 1645, Lend. 1837. In the 13lh century the Oath. Church declared a dis¬ 
belief of wiuheyaft to be Homy. Sec, who will, the Bulls of tha Popes rela¬ 
tive to this from Greg. IX. down to tho famous Bull of Innoc.. Till. (1484), 
Surmois dcsidcraatfesl The celebrated work of Sprcnger and Kramer, Malleus 
Msdletidirum (HS4 at Sacaso), may bo consulted'by the curious. In 1487 this 
infamous worn was approved by the theological faculty at Cologne, sad acquired 
u great reputation in tho church. It is remarkable that in 1650, when two jhs- 
saita in Germany wrote against trials for witchcraft, tho most famous Protestant 
divines—as jPait at Jena and ttiryrop at Leipsic—defended the prosecution, and 
wished men punished for disbelieving in witchcraft. See Gasjsuuga, ub i sup. 
Vol. IV. Biss. I. C." 20 , p. 44, ot sou. 

s Henry More lias mads a pretty collection of cases out of authors now for¬ 
gotten, in Antidote against Atheism, Book 111. ch. i.—xiv., Appendix, ch. xii. 
xiii.; Iramortalitas Am mm. Lib. II. ch. xv.—xrii.; Lib. III. ch. iv. S-co Iris 
Knchiridioa Mctaphysic-um, Pans I ch. xxvi. W. 6 . Boldest has written a 
fk&shieht« do? Iio.X!in.Prnc®ito, Slxiitgarc. 1843. See too Hanber's 
Zauherbthliothck, 3 vote. Svq; Horst, Zaufebtbliothck, 6 vol?. 8 \’ 0 ; and 
Grikse,’Bibliotheca Magica, Leip. 1843. 
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of Richard Dagdalo, the 44 Snrey Demoniack/ , or 47 Surev 
Impostor/' 1 —which occurred in the latter part- of the 
seventeenth century, in England, and was a most notorious 
affair,—wo have the testimony of nine dissenting clergy¬ 
men, to prove his diabolical miracles, all of them familiar 
with tho 41 Demoniack; ” and also tho depositions of 
many “ credible persons/' sworn to before two magistrates, 
to confirm tho wonder. Yet it turned out at last that 
there was no miracle in the case. 1 It it needless to 
mention the miracles n wrought at tho tomb of tho Abbe 
do Paris, during tho lost century/ or. in our own time, 
those of father Matthews in Ireland, and tho Mormonites 
in Now England. A miracle is never looked for but it 
comes. 4 


1 “ Th-a Barry Demoniac!;, or nr. Account of Satan'e Strang am! Dreadful 
Actings in and shout the Body of llichnul Dugdalc," &e. &c., Loudon, 1G37. 

3 Taylor'* ‘'The Devil turned Casuist," Ac., London, 1607 ; “Lancashire 
Jjcrite Itebukcd," 1608; and "The Surer impostor.*’ The latter i copy from 
citation* in " A Vindication of the Surcy Demoniack," Ax., London, 1608. 
Such as vrish to see *. risneholy spiraeas of human folly nav consult also Bar¬ 
rows, "Tbs Lord s Arm stretched out," Arc. kc., London, 1661; "The 
Second Fart of tbo Boy of liilson," Ac. Ac., London, 1698; “A lldation s)f 
the Diabolical Practice* of above twenty Witches of Bcnfreu, Ac., contained in 
their Tmut, &c., and for which eevendof them have been executed tho present 
Year," *1697, Loudon, 1697; “Ssddncwmus DebdlaUw, Narrative of tho 
Sorceries and Witchcrafts of the Devi! upon Mrs Christian Shaw, Ac., of Ren¬ 
frew," kc., London, 1S93. 8e< Glsnvili, n Blow at Modern S&ddu'ism,, in 
some tonsidmtiens about Witchcraft, &c. kc., 4th «i., Ixmdon, 1668; Essays, 
Ac., London, 1676, Essay YI. Against Modern fiaddueurm in the matter of 
Witdbra and Apparition*; Sadduaimus triumphaius, or Evidence concerning 
Witches and Apparition*, Ac. &c., 4th ed. London, 1726. Yet the Author 
•raa a highly inu jliecnt man, who appreciated Bacon and applauded Descartes, 
and conteiitjcd for Ireo inquiry and against Superstition and Fanaticism, with 
wit ami argument (see Jhssy Yil.)f Howell estimates that thirty thousand 
svafered death for Witchcraft,* in England, during one hundred and fifty years. 
State Trials, YaL 1Z. p. 1051, as cited by Chandler, ubi sup. p. 69. 

* Sec the celebrated work of M. tie Montgfiron, La V&ritd de* Miracles do M. 
co Parte', demontr&a, Ac. r Utrecht, 1787, i toL 4to. The Author wae a 
GmstilUr eu ihrfcmmf, and himself conTcrted by tbesv miracles. See too tbo 
Artriii*tts*tti of this cd., and tho “eotttcqucn* qu'oa doit tirer dea Miracles, 
Ac.," with the remarkable “ Pri-ee* justificatiTcu," at tho end of tho volume. 
See Mcssbcim Dissert on this subject, ubi sup. Vol. II. p. 309, ct req. 

It U instructive! to find Iratuous (II. 57} declaring that tho f me dUcipto of 
CAr-itt czndd tesrk miratitt in hit fi'ow, and that the Dead trer? raitod end rt- 
rujifwaf <*?»!» »ste year*. Eusebius, H. E. IV. 3, cites Quadratus, who lived 
half a ecatnry before Ireeasu*, to prove that men miraculously raised from the 
dead “red a consider*ble time, ed. llcinichcn, Vol. I. p. 292. See tbe curious 
papers cm Jbbt-Xer#, in the Aihenmum (London) for 1846. 

* Weil kit* Livy, XXIY. 10, Qua [Mirecula] quo magis credsbtnt sirapliecs 
tt reiigicai 'homines, to plum nunmbaatur 1 Seo the remarkable litefaturd 
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No man can say there was not something at tho bottom 
of the Christian “ miracles," and of witchcrafts and posses¬ 
sions ; I doubt not something not yet fully understood; 
but to suppose, on such evidence, that God departed from 
the usual law of tho world, iu these cases,- is not very rational, 
to say the least; to make such a belief essential to Christi¬ 
anity is without warrant in tho words of Christ. 

But now admitting in argument that Jesus wrought 
all the miracles alleged; that his birth and resurrection 
were both miraculous; that he was tho only person en¬ 
dowed with such miraculous p; ^or—it does not thence 
follow that lie would teach true doctrine. Must a rcyealer 
of Iransiont miracles to the sense necessarily be a revenler 
of eternal truth to the soul ? It follows no more than tho 
reverse. But admit jt in argument. Then he must never 
bo mistaken in the smallest particular. But this is con¬ 
trary to fact i for if wo may trust tho record, lie taught 
that ho should appear again after his alleged ascension, and 
tlie world would end in that age. 

Practically speaking, a miracle is a most dubious thing; 
in this case its proof the most uncertain. But on the sup¬ 
position that our conviction of the truth of Beligion must 
rest wholly or mainly on the fact, that Jesus wrought tho 
alleged miracles, then is Religion itself a most uncertain 
thing, and we in this ago can nover bo sure thereof, 
though our soul testify to its truth, as tho old Jews, who 
rejected him, and yet had their senses to testif)' to tho 
miracles. If the proof of Religion bo the sensations of tho 
evangelists, then we can be no more certain of its truth 
than of tho fact that Jesus had no human father! 

But this question of miracles, whether true or false, is 
of no religious significance. When Mr Locko said tho 
doctrine proved tho miracles, not tho miracles tho doc¬ 
trine, ho silently admitted their -worthlessness. They can 
be useful only to such as deny our internal power of dis¬ 
cerning truth. 1 Now the doctrine of Religion is eternally 


tvnneded with what is called “ Spiritualism," already so copious, especially the 
works of Edmunds, Rogers, Ballou, Bell, aud Haro. Tlio -writing* of A. J. 
Daris seem to he one of the most remarkable literary phenomena in the world, 
but it would be absurd to call them miraculous. 

1 Let us see how far inspiration can enforce on the mind any opinion con¬ 
cerning God or his worship, when accompanied with a power to do a miracle, 
and here too, I say, the last determination must bo that cf reason. 1. Because 
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true, -v requires only to be understood to be accepted. 
It is a matter of direct and positive knowledge, dependent 
eu no outside authority, while iho Christian miracles are, 
at best, but a mutter of testimony, and therefore of 
secondary and indirect knowledge. The thing to be 
proved is notoriously true; tho alleged means of proof 
notoriously uncertain. Is it not better, then, to proceed 
to Religion at once ? for when this is admitted to be ns 
true as tho demonstrations and axioms of science, ns much 
a matter of certainty as tho consciousness of our existence, 
then miracles are of no value. They may be interesting to 
tho historian, the antiquary, or physiologist, not to us ns 
religions men. They now hang ns a mill-stone- about the 
neck of many a pious man, who can believe in Religion, 
but not in tho transformation of water to wine, or tho re¬ 
surrection. of a body. 

rc-uJvft ex'.ui be the judge ichai is ct miracle, end ’.chat is net, which—not Know¬ 
ing liovr ?. 4 r ska power of natui xi causes do extend themselves, and whs*, strong? 
cife-cU they may produce—-is very hard to dcU-nnioe. 2. li will cur.-.y* be as 
great a mireebe that God thou id alter {he eourto ef mtwrai thing t, tvs overturn 
tho principira of knowledge- and understanding Sit a man, by setting up anything 
to be received by him %* a truth which his reawn cannot &4&enl to, or She miratlt 
iitilf; and » at best -it tt&i be bat one tniratU egaissst another t tend the greater 
siiU an reason's tide ; it being harder to believe God should alter and pat out of 
ia ordinary course *eme phenomenon of the great world for ou«, and make 
things act contrary to their ordinary rate, pirpor-cly, that the mind of man might 
do 50 always afterwards, than that this is some fallacy or sutural effect, of which 
he knows not tho cause, let it look never so strange. ... I do not hereby deny 
in tho least, that God can do, or hath done, rniradw for the confirmation of 
truth; but I only say that we cannot think be should do theta to enforce doc¬ 
trines or notions of himself or any worship of him not conformable to reason, 
or that we can receiva such for truth for the miracle's sake; and even in thaw 
books which hare the greatest proof of revelation from God, and tho attestation 
of miracle# to confirm tiudr bang so, the mreetet ere to be judged by the d etrine, 
cusdnot thedoririas by the mired*." King’# Life of Locke, Yob I.p, 231, ct 
fbn]. Sea the remarks of Calvin, Institutes, Dedication to Francis L, All ;n’s 
Tr., Lor.d. 163d, Yol. I. p. six, Gerhard, in hi* Common Haoss, raya, 
“ Mi racks proto no thing, odea thsy lints a doctrinal Truth connected with 
them." 
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Xu?? us cull tho religious teachings of Jesus Christianity; 
it agrees gen erica! ! v with nil other forms in this, that it is 
a Religion. Its peculiarity is not in its doctrine of one 
Infinite God, of tho Immorality of Man, nor of future 
Retribution. It is not in particular rules of Morality, for 
precepts us true and beautiful may bo found in Heathen 
writers, who give us tho same- view of Man's nature, duty, 
and destination. Tho great doctrines of Christianity were 
known long before Jesus, for God did not leave man four ' 
thousand years unable to find out Ins plainest duty. There 
is no precept of Jesus, no real duty commanded, no promise 
offered, no sanction hold out, which cannot bo paralleled 
by similar precepts in writers before him. Tho pure in 
heart saw God before as well as after him. Every imper¬ 
fect form of Religion was, more or less, an anticipation of 
Christianity. So far as a man has real Religion, so far ho *" 
has what is into in Christianity. 1 By its light Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Pythagonm, Socrates, with many millions of 
holy men, walked in the early times of tho world. By this 
they were cheered when thoir souls were bowed down, and 
they knew not which way to turn. They and their kin¬ 
dred, like Moses, were schoolmasters to prepare the world 
for Christianity; shadows of good things to como; the 
dayspring from on high; tho Bethlehem star announcing 

1 Eoe Thdal, Christianity as Old &s the Creation, 4c. 8«s Lactwtjaa, Hut. 
Bit. lib. YU. 0. ?, Nos. 4 and 7, who admits that sli the dostjiaw of Chris¬ 
tianity were taught Wore, but sot collected into one mass.. See Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I. IS, n. 349. tie Reginald I'e&eocV, writing hi the 16th century 
against the Lollards, m that Chrwikaity added nothing at all (except th* Sa- 
ssiii) ti tbe mere! (mu, far ell af ihel tr«ti pri&teriiy esf*&i.iiAtd, ml on lie 
Barfs t arts 4al cn natural raajan ; and add* that mltnael Lav* i seat A? aluyteL, 
mm if Cbritt and l&e ejzwtUs bad taxyht v-Kst «w» t.-ppi-ud tbartte. YVU&r ton 
ia Appendix to Care, msteria Utemie, fc, Load. 1698, Vol. L p. 136. 
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the Perfect Religion which is to follow. Modern Christians 
love to deny that there are points of agreement between 
Christianity and its predecessors. The early apologists, 
took just the opposite course. 

1. Tho religious teachings of Jesus have this chief 
'excellence, they allow men to advance indefinitely beyond 
him. He does not foreclose human consciousness against 
the income of new truth, nor make any one fact of human 
history a bar to the development of human nature. I do 
not find that ho taught his doctrines either os a Finality, 
or as one of many steps in the progressive Development 
of mankind: he gives no opinion. The author of the 
fourth Gospel makes him tell his disciples that he had 
other things id make known; that tho Comforter would 
teach them all things, and they should do greater works 
than ho. Paul, professing tx. receive new revelation from 
the immortal Jesus, revolutionizes tho doctrines of the his¬ 
torical person; and notwithstanding tho profession of 
“following Jesus” as tho solo authority, tho Christian 
Church has built up a “ Scheme of Divinity” and a u Plan 
of Salvation ” as much at variance with the recorded words 
of Jesus in the Synoptics, as repugnant to common .sense. 
No sect has practically taken the words of Jesus for a 
finality, though each counts its own doctrine as the last 
word of God. 

Judaism and Mahometanism each sets out Pom tho 
alleged words of one man, which aro made tho only mea¬ 
sure of Truth for tho whole human race. There can be no 
progress. Tho devotee of Judaism or Mahometanism must 
logically believe his form of Religion perpetual: so if a 
man teach what is hostile to it, ho must bo put to death, 
though his doctrine bo true. 

'Whatever m consistent with Reason, Conscience, and 
the Religions Faculty, is consistent with tho Christianity 
of Jesus, all else is hostile; whoever obeys these three 
oracles is essentially a Christian, though ho lived ten thou¬ 
sand years before Jesus, or living now, does not own his 
nmr.o. Lot men improve in Reason, Conscience, Heart, 
and Soul, in what most becomes a man—they outgrow each 
form of worship ; they pass by all that rests on historical 
things, signs, wonders, miracles, all that does not rest on 
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the eternal God, ever acting in Man ; yet they arc not the. 
farther from this Chrksiinnity, but all the nearer by tho 
change. These things arc left behind, ns the traveller 
leaves tho miro and stones of tho road ho travels, and 
shakos off tho dust oi his garments as ho approaches some 
queenly city, throned amid tho hilly, and looks back with 
sorrow on tho crooked way ho has traversed, where others 
still drag their slow and lingering length along. Men 
ruxiat come to stick Christianity when they come to real 
manly excellence. This proposes no partial end, but an ab¬ 
solute Object—the perfection of Man, or oneness with God. 
Therefore it leaves men perfect freedom; tho liberty that 
comes of obedience to tho Law of tho Spirit of Life. 
Other forms of worship, asekuifc and modern, confine men 
In a dungeon; make them think the sumo thought, and 
speak the same word, and worship in tho same way; Jesus 
would leave them tho range of the world, scope and verge 
enough. Where tho Spirit of tho Lord is, there is Liberty; 
tho liberty of perfect obedience; tho largest liberty of tho 
eons of God. .Raison and Loro are hostile to every 
limited form of religion, which says, Believe, Believe; they 
wrioomo that Religion of Jesus which says, Bo perfect .as 
God.. 

2. A second excellence is this: It is not a System of / 
theological of moral Doctrines, but a Method of Religion 
and Life. It lays down no positive creed to bo believed 
in; commands no ceremonial action to bo done; it would 
make tho man perfectly obedient to God, leaving his 
thoughts and actions for Reason and Conscience to govern. 

It widens the sphere of thought and life: it reaffirms some 
of the great religious truths implied in "Man’s nature ; 
shows their practical application and its result. A reli¬ 
gious system, with its forms, and its ritual, lops off tho 
sacred peculiarities of Individual Character; chains Reason 
and fetters tho Will; seeks to unite men in arbitrary 
creeds and forms—where tho union can bo but superficial 
and worthless—and it Lava stress on externals. This 
Christianity insists on rightness before God ; tics no man 
down to worship in this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem ; 
cm tho first day of tho week, or the last day ; in the church 
or tho fields; socially or in private; with a creed, ritual, 
priest, symbol, spoken prayer, or without these. It 
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breaks every yoke, seen or invisible : Veld.'-; in.on worship 
in love. It does not ask man to call himself a Christian, 
or liis Religion Christianity. It bids him bo perfect; 
never say a to Reason, Thus far and no further ; forbids no 
freedom of inquiry, nor wide reach of thought; fears no¬ 
thing from the Truth, or for it. It never encourages that 
cowardice of soul which dares not think, nor look facts in 
tho face, but sneaks behind altars, texts, traditions, be¬ 
cause they aro of the fathers; that cowardice which 
counts a mistake of the apostles better than truth in you 
and me, and which reads both Piety and Common .Sense 
out of its church because they will not bow the knee nor 
say the creed. Christianity ask?.? no man to believe tho Old 
, Testament, or tho Now Testament, the divine infallibility of 
Moses or Jesus, but to provo all things ; hold fast wlmt 
is good ; do tho will of tho Father; love Man and God. 

The method of such Christianity ia a very plain one. 
Obedience, not to that old teacher, or this new one; but 
to God, who filleth all in all, to His Law written on tho 
tablets of the heart. It exhorts in on to a divine life, not 
as something foreign but as something native and wel¬ 
come to Man. It is the life of many .Systems of Religion, 
Theology, and practical Morality, ns the ocean lias many 
waves end bubbles; but there aro not Christianity moro 
than a wreath of foam is the Atlantic. 

^ 3. It differs from others in its eminently practical 

character. It counts a manly life better than saying 
" Lord, Lord ; ” puts mercy before sacrifice, and pro¬ 
nounces a gift to man better than a gift to God. It 
dwells much on the brotherhood of men; annihilates na¬ 
tional and family distinctionsall are sons of God, and 
brothers; Man is to love his brother as himself, and bless 
v him, and thus servo God. It values Man above all things. 
Is he poor, weak, ignorant, sinful, it does not scorn him, 
but Labours all the more to relievo tho fallen. It secs tho 
“ archangel ruined ” in tho sickly servant of Sin. It looks 
on the immortal nature of Man, and all little distinctions 
vanish. It bids each man labour for his brother, and never 
gi "0 over till Ignorance, Want, and Sin arc banished from 
tho earth ; to count & brother’s Bufferings, sorrows, wrongs, 
no our sutlUmiga, sorrows, end wrongs, and redress them. 
It says. Carry tho Truth to nil. Befora Jesus, tho Greek, 
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{ho "Roman, and {.lie Jew, wont to other hinds to learn their 
arts, customs, and hr,vs, study their religion. Jesus sent his 
disciples to loach and servo; only Butlhii and Ids followers 
had dono it before. 

This Christianity allows no man to sever himself from 
the race, making this world an Inn for him to take his 
ease. It does nothing for God’s sake, each good act. for 
its own sake; sends tho devotee from his prayers to make 
pence with his brother ; does not rob a man's father to 
enrich God; nor fancy Ho needs anything, sacrifice, creeds, 
fasts, or prayers. It makes worship consist ir, being good, 
and doing good; faith within and works without; tho test 
of greatness tho amount of good done. Thus it id not a 
Religion, of temples, clays, ceremonies, but of the street, 
tho tire-side, tho field-side. Its templu is all space ; its ^ 
worship in spirit and truth ; its ceremony a good life, 
blameless and beautiful; its priest tho Spirit of God in tho 
soul; its altar n heart inule'ik'-d. It places duty above cant. 

It promises, as the result of obedience—oneness with God, 
and inspiration from Him. It offers no substitute for th’s, , 
for nothing can do tho work of Goodness and Piety but 
Goodness and Piety- It offers no magic to wipe sin out. of 
tho soul, and insure the rewards of Religion without sharing 
its fatigues; knows nothing of vicarious goodness. Its 
Heaven is doing God’s will now and for ever; thus it makes 
no antithesis between this and the next life. It puts no¬ 
thing'between men and God; makes Jesus our friend, not 
master; a teacher who blesses, not a tyrant who com¬ 
mands us; a brother who pleads with us, not an Attorney 
who pleads vrith God, si ill less a {'sacrifice for sins ho never 
committed, and therefore could not expiate. 

Thetio are not the peculiarities oftenost insisted on, and 
taught as Christianity ; it is not tho mystery, the miracul¬ 
ous birth, tho incarnation, tho God-man, tho miracles, tho 
fulfilment of prophecy, the transfiguration, the atone¬ 
ment, tho resurrection, tho angels, tho ascension, tho 4< five 
points;"—other religions have enough such things, Jesus 
had but little. 

Notwithstanding tho anticipation of tho doctrines of Je- t / 
sng cootariss before him,—Christianity ww6 a new thing; 
new in its Spirit, proved new by tho Life it wakened in. 
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the world. Alas, such is not tho Christianity of tho 
Chnrchoa at this day, nor nfc any day since tho crucifixion ; 
but is it not tho Christianity of Christ, tho one only Reli¬ 
gion, everlasting, ever blest ? 1 


CHAPTER YI. 


THE 3J6BAL AND RELIGIOUS CItAKACTKP, OF JMCS OF 
nazahktii. 

Rsjvkbknce and Tradition have v.'oven about Jesus such ft 
shining veil, that with the imperfect mid doubtful mate¬ 
rials in our hands, it is not easy to determine in detail and 
with minuteness tho character that moved and lived 
among km fellow-men, and commenced what may bo called 
tho Christian, movement. Tho difficulty is twofold: to 
avoid traditional prejudice, and to get at the facts. Per¬ 
haps it is impossible to separate the puro fact from the 
h‘gonnary and mythological drapery that surrounds it. 
Besides, the Gospels pretend to cover but a few nmnihs of 
Iiis active life. Still Homo conclusion may be reached. 
Prom Christianity \vt* have separated tho life and character 
of Jesus, that we might try the doctrine by Absolute Reli¬ 
gion ; it now remains to examine tho life of tho man by 
the .standard himself has given.. 


I. THq Negative Side , or Ute Limitation* of Jems, 

It is apparent that Jesus shared tho erroneous notions 
of the times respecting devils, possessions, and demonol¬ 
ogy in general; respecting the elm meter of God, and the 
eternal punishment he prepares for tho Devil and his 
angels, and for a large part of mankind. If we may credit 

1 Se« the Cri Sisal sad MU*tlt*8«KU Wrilisg's of Theodors Parkrr, Boston, 
1643, AH. I. sad X.; fkmatu of Tbei»ra, Skm. Ill,—VI. AIm, RsUtioa be- 
t wjwu tha Kodansustical Institution* o«4 lbs JUiifftou* Coascici'isaoa of tba 
Aiaerfcaa Tssopto; sad Function af a Aasbc* of lk%u«. 
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t!i© moat trastvrorth.y of the Gospels, lie was profoundly ia 
error on these important points, whereon absurd doctrines 
have still a most pernicious influence in Christendom. But 
it would bo too much to expect r. man “ about thirty year's 
of ago’’ in Palestine, in the first century, to have outgrown 
what is still the doctrine of learned ministers all over the 
Christian world. 

Ho was mistaken in his interpretation of the Old Testa-^ 
merit, if we may take the word of the Gospels. But if ho 
supposed that the writers of the Pentateuch; the Psalms, 
and the Prophecies, spoke of him, if ho applied their 
poetic figures to himself, it ia yet but a trifling mistake, 
affecting a man’s head, not his heart. It is no more'neces¬ 
sary for Jesus than for Luther to understand all ancient 
literature, and bo familiar with criticism and antiquities; 
though with men who think Religion rests on his infalli¬ 
bility, it must bo indeed a very hurl cmo for their belief 
ia Christianity. 

Sometimes he is said to bo an enthusiast, 1 who hoped to 
f-nind a visible kingdom in Judea, by miraculous aid— 
as the prophets had distinctly foretold their '‘ Messiah” 
should do, that he should bo a King on earth, and his dis¬ 
ciples also, not forgetting Judas, should sit on twelve 
thrones ami judge the restored tribes; that he should re¬ 
turn in the clouds. Certainly t strong case, very strong, 
rosy be made out from the Syaopties to favour this charge. 
But what then ? Even if the fact bo admitted, m I think 
it must bo, it does not militate with his morality and reli¬ 
gion. How many a saint has been mistaken in such mat¬ 
ter?! ! His honesty, real, self-sacrifice, heavenly purity still 
shine out in the whole course of his life, 1 

Another charge, sometimes brought ngaiu«t him, anti 
the only one at all affecting his moral and religious cha¬ 
racter, is tins; that ho denounces his opponents in no 
measured terms; calls the Pharisees rf hypocrites ” foul 

children of the devil.” We cannot tell how far the Ida- 

1 8** In Bast Mss, Ikm. Bt. bib. III. CL 3, the ftoU* deftwiitig kba 
& 0 « etegs, often brought af aid time—of *edttdn£ ’.He people. 

’ On Skis pet&l <s*e. who ■wilt, the charge* Sf aiastleata in the WolfcnfeiUtd, 
Fw^msaUr; la ttw Writings sfWteA, Ilaktdt, Pfeskwir, ««» Sb.h'tdor. Sea 
aI»o Hcaad, ahi rap, Ch. XYX.; usd, m the tsih cr b*»d, Bskksrd's Hass of 
the Foaftikr of Chmti&miy, A adorer, IS31, aad fiemm, ahi tap. ptutua, 
»§4 uttos&a, Siiti.dtc«%*,dt i«#4. 
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toriana have added to the fierceness of this invective, but 
the general fact must- probably remain, that he did not 
trie courteous speech. We must judge a man by his 
highest moment. His denunciation of sleek, hollow Pha¬ 
risees, say some, is certainly lower than the prayer, u Fa¬ 
ther, forgive them not consistent with tho highest 
thought of humanity. But if such would -consider tho 
youth of tho man, it wore a very venial orror—to make 
tho worst of it. Tho case called for vigorous treatment. 
Shall a man say, “ Peace, peace/*' whom there is no peace ? 
Sharp remedies aro for inveterate and critical disease. It 
is not- with honeyed words, neither then nor now, that 
great sins aro to ho exposed. It* is a pusillanimous' and 
most mean-spirited wisdom time demands a religious man 
to prophesy smooth things, lest Indolence be rudely start¬ 
led from his sleep, and the delicate nerves of Sin, grown 
hoary and voluptuous, in his hypocrisy, be smartly twitched, 
It seems unmanly and absurd to say a man filled with di¬ 
vine ideas should have no indignation at tho world’s wrong. 
Bather let it be said, No man’s indignation should be* like 
his, so deep, so uncompromising, but so holy and full of 
love. Lot It be indignation; not personal spleen ; call sin 
sin, sinners by their right name. 

Yet in this general and righteous, though to some ic 
might seem too vehement, indignation against men when, 
ho speaks of them m a class and representatives of an. idea, 
there is no lack of charity, nono of love, when ho speaks 
with an individual. Ho does not speak harshly to that 
young man who went away sorrowful, his great posses¬ 
sions on the one hand and the Kingdom of Heaven on tho 
other; does not call Judas n traitor, and Simon Patera 
false liar as ho was; says only to Janies and John—ambi¬ 
tious youths—They know not what they ask ; never ad¬ 
dresses scornful talk to a Pharisee, or long-robed doctor 
of the law, Heredia ns or Scribes, spite of their wide phy¬ 
lacteries, their love of uppermost seats, their devouring of 
widows’ houses in private, their prayers and alms to bo 
mm of men. Ho only states the fact, but plainly and 
strongly, to their very face. Even for these men his soul is 
full of affection. Ho could honour an Herodlan; pray for 
a Scribe; love even a Pharisee. It was not hatred, p&r- 
«onal indignation, but love of men, which life that burning 
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seal, and denounced such ns sat in Moses* scat, boasting 
themselves children of Abraham, when they wort* children of 
the Devil, and did his works daily—dutiful children of the 
father of lies. How Iso wailed like a child for the mother that 
boro him : “ Oil Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kill oat tho 
prophets and stonesfc them that aro sent onto thee •! * How 
he prayed like a mother for her desperate son, M Father, for¬ 
give them, for they know not what they do." Are these 
the words of one that could hate even tho wickedest of Dio 
deceitful ? Who then con love his fellow-men ? 

XI. The Positive Side, or the Excellences of Jcsui* ■ 

In estimating tho character of Jesus it must bo remem- ^ 
bored that he died at an ago when a man has not reached 
his fullest vigour. The great works of creative intellect; 
tho mnturost products of Man; all tho deep and settled 
plana of reforming the world, como from a* period, when 
experience gives a wider field as the basis of hope. So¬ 
crates was but an embryo sage till long after tho ago of 
Jesus. Poems and Philosophies that live, come at a later 
date. Now hero wo see a young 'man, but little more than 
thirty years old, with no advantage of position; tho son 
and companion of rude people; born in a town whose in¬ 
habitants were winked to a proverb ; of a nation above alK 
others distinguished for their superstition, for national 
p-ido, exaltation of themselves and contempt for all 
others; in an age of singular corruption, when tho sub¬ 
stance of religion had faded out from tho mind of its 
anointed ministers, and sin had spread wide among a peo¬ 
ple turbulent, oppressed, and downtrodden; a man ridi¬ 
culed for his lack of knowledge, in this nation of forms, of 
hypocritical priests and corrupt people, falls back on aim- 
pie Morality, simple Religion, unites in himself tho aub- 
uroasfc precepts and divinesfc practices, I’mm more than 
realising the dream of prophets and sages; rises free from 
so many prejudices of his age, nation, or sect; gives free 
range to the spirit of God in Sis breast; sets aside tho Law, 
Sacred and time-honoured as it was, its forms, its sacrifice, 
its temple and its priests; puts away the Doctors of the 
law, subtle, learned, irrefragable, and pours out doctrines, 
beautiful as the light, sublime as Heaven, and truo as God. 

13 * 
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Tho Philosophers, tho Poets, the Prophets, fcho B&bbis,—♦ 
ho rises above them all. Yet Nazareth wna no Athens, 
where Philosophy breathed in the circumambient air; it 
had neither Porch nor Lyceum, not oven a school of the 
Prophets. Doubtless he had his errors, his follies, faults, 
and sins even; it is idle and absnrd to deny it. But there 
^ was a divine manhood in tho heart of this youth. Old 
teachers, past times, tho dead letter of forms a century de¬ 
ceased, enslaved his fellow-men, tho great, tho wise; what 
were they to him ? Lt.i tho dead bury their dead. Men 
had reverence for institutions so old, so deep-rooted, so 
venerably bearded with Lho moss of age. Should not ho, 
at least, with that sweet conservatism of a pious heart, 
sacrifice a littlo to human weakness, and put his zeal, faith, 
piety, into the old religious form, sanctified by Iris early 
recollections, tho tender prayer of his mother, und a long 
lino of saints ? New wino must ho put into now bottles, 
says tho young nrnn, triumphing over a sentiment, nature 1 
and beautiful in its seeming; triumphnut where strife is 
most perilous, victory rarest and most difficult. Tho 
Priest said. Keep tho Law and reverenco the Prophets. 
Jesus sums up tho excellence of both. Love man and love 
God, leaving tho chaff of Moses, and the husk of Ezekiel, 
with their “ Thus-saith-the-Lord,” to go to their own 
place, whore the wind might carry them. 

He looked around him and saw tho wicked, men who 
had served in the tenth legion of sin, pierced with tho 
lances and torn with the shot; men scarred • an.d seamed 
all over with wounds dishonourably got iu that service; 
men squalid with this hideous disease, their moral sense 
blinded, their naturo perverse, themselves fallen from the 
estate of Godliness for which they were made, and unable, 
so they fancied, te lift themselves up; men who called 
good evil, and evil good,—ho bade them rise up and walk, 
waiting no longer for a fancied redeemer that would never 
come. Ho told them they also were men; children of 
God, and heirs of Heaven, would they but obey. So cor¬ 
rupt were they, there was no open vision for them: the 
voice of God was a forgotten sound in their bosoms. To 
them ho said, I am the good Shepherd; follow me. At 
tho sight of their penitence ho says, Thy sins are forgiven 
thee: go, and sin no more. Is not penitence itself the 
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forgiveness of sins, the dawn of reconciliation with God l 
He showed men their sin# the disease of the soul living 
false to its law; told them their salvation.; hade them 
obey and be blessed. 

He saw the oppressor, with his yoke and heavy burden 
for Man's neck; the iron that enters the soul; men who 
were the corrupters, thebane, the rain of the land; base 
men with on honourable front; low men, crawling, as 
worms, their loathsome track in high places ; deceitful 
hucksters of salvation, making God s house of prayer a 
den of thieves, fair as marble without, but all rottenness 
within. What wonder if Love, though the fairest of God’s 
daughters, at sight of such baseness pours oat the burn¬ 
ing indignation of a man stung with the tyranny of the 
strong, ashamed at the patience of mankind; the word of 
a man fearless of all but to bo false when Truth and Duty 
bid him speak ? To call the Whelp of Sin a devil’s child 
—is that a crime? Doubtless it is, in men stirred by 
passion; not in a soul filled to the brim and overflowing 
with love. 

Ho looks on tho nation, the children of pious Abraham; 
men for whom Moses made laws, and Samuel held the 
sceptre, and David prayed, and prophets admonished in 
vain, pouring out their blood as water; men. for whom 
psalmist and priest and seer and kings had prayed and 
wept in rain,—well might he cry, u On Jerusalem, Jeru¬ 
salem*” Few heard his cries. That mightiest heart that 
ever beat, stirred by the Spirit of God, how it wrought in 
his bosom l What words of rebuke, of comfort, counsel, 
admonition, promise, hope, did he pour out; words that 
stir the eord as summer dews call up the faint and sickly 
grass 1 What profound instruction in his proverbs 
oiscoums: wbat wisdom in his homely saying's, so rich 
with Jewish life ; what deep divinity of soul m his prayers, 
bis action, sympathy, resignation f Persecution comes; 
he bears it: contempt; it is nothing to him. Persera' id 
in one city, he flees into another. Scribes and Fharisees 
Say, He speaketh against Moses; he replies. The Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand. The/ look back to the past, and 
eay. We have Abraham to oar father; be looks to the 
Comforter, and says. Gall no man your Father on Berth. 
They say. He eafea bread, with, unwashed hands, plucks 
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corn and relieves disease on the holy Sabbath day, when 
oven God rested from his labours; ho aays, Worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth. They look out to their Law, 
its Festivals, its Lovites, its Chief Priests, thr .knelont and 
Honourable of tho earth, tho Temple and the Tithe; ho 
looks in to tho Soul, Purity, Peace, Mercy, Goodness, Lovo, 
Religion. The extremes meet often in tins world. Comedy 
and Tragedy jostle each other in every dirty lane. But 
here it was ‘ho Flesh and the Devil on ono side, and tho 
Holy Spirit on tho other. 


CHAPTER TO. 

MISTAKES ABOUT JESUS—HIS BECEPHOK AKD IKPXUEKCE. 

We often err in'our estimate of this man. Tho imago 
comes to us,not of that lowly ono; tho carpenter of Nassa- 
reth; tho companion of the rudest men; hard-handed and 
poorly clad; not having where to lay his head; “who 
would gladly have stayed his morning appetite on wild 
figs, between Bethany and Jerusalem;” hunted by his 
enemies; stoned out of a city, and fleeing for his life. Wo 
take tho fancy of poets and painters; a man clothed in 
purplo and fine linen, obsequiously attended by polished 
disciples, who watched every movement of his lips, impa¬ 
tient for tho oracle to speak. Wo eonceivo of a man who 
was never in 3in, in error, or even in fear or doubt; whose 
course was all marked out before him, so that he could not 
miss the way. But such it was not, if tho writers tel! truly; 
nay, such it could not bo. Did ho say, I camo to fulfil the 
Law and the Prophets, and it is easier for Heaven and 
Earth to pass than for ono jot or tittle of the Law to fail ? 
Then he must have doubted, and thought often and with a 
throbbing heart, before ho could say," X sun not como to 
bring peace, but a sword; to light a fire, and would God 
it wore kindled: many times before the fulness of peace 
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dwelt in him, and he could say, The hour oonafch and now 
hi, when tlio true worshipper shall worship in spirit and in 
truth! 

We do not conceive of that sickness of soul, which must 
have come at the coldness of tho wise men, the heariless- 
jinss of tho worldly, at the stupidity and selfishness of the 
disciples. We do not think how that heart, so sensitive, 
so great, so finely tuned, and delicately touched, must 
have been pained to feel there was no other heart to givo 
an answering beat. Wo know not the long and bitter 
agony which wont before tho triumph-cry of faith, I am 
not alone, for tho Father is with mo; we do not heed that 
faintness of soul which comes of hope deferred, of aspira¬ 
tions all unshared by men, a bitter mockery the only 
human reply, the oft-repeated echo to his prayer of faith. 
We fmd it difficult to keep unstained our decent robe of 
goodness when we herd only with tho good and shun the 
kennel where Sin and Misery, parent and child, are hud¬ 
dled with their rags; wo do not appreciate that strong and 
healthy pureness of soul which dwelt daily with iniquity, 
sat at moat with publicans and sinners, and yet with such 
cleanness of life as made even Sin ashamed of its ugliness, 
but hopeful to amond. Barely, almost never, do we see 
tho vast divinity within that soul, which, new though it 
was in the flesh, at one step goes before the world whole 
thousands of years; judges tho race; decides for us ques¬ 
tions wo dare not agitato as yet, and breathes the very 
breath of heavenly love. The Christian world, aghast at 
this venerable beauty in the flesh; transfixed with wonder 
as such a spirit rises in Ids heavonly flight, veils its face 
and says, It is a God ; such thoughts are not for men ; tho 
life betrays tho Deity. And is it nob the Divine which die 
flesh enshrouds ; to speak in figures, the brightness of His 
glory, the express image of His person; the clear resem¬ 
blance of tho All-beautiful; the likeness of God in which 
Man is made ? But alas for us, wo read our lesson back¬ 
ward] make a God of our brother, who should be our 
Servant and Helper. So the new-fledged eaglets may see 
the parent bird, slow rising at first with laborious effort®, 
then cleaving the air with sharp and steady wing, and 
soaring through the clouds, 'with eyo undaxxled, to meet 
the sun ; they may say, We can only pray to the strong 
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pinion, But anon, their wirtga ahull grow, and flutter 
impatient for congenial skies, and their parents example 
guide them on. But men are stall so sunk in sloth, so 
blind and deaf with sensuality and sin, they will not see 
the greatness of Man in him, who, falling bank on the >u. 
spiration God normally imparts, asks no aid of mortal 
men, but stands alone, serene in awful loveliness, not fear¬ 
ing tho roar of the street, tho hiss of the temple, the con¬ 
tempt of his townsmen, the coldness of this disciple, the 
treachery of that) who still boro up, had freest com¬ 
munion when all alonej was deserted, never forsaken; 
betrayed, but still safe; crucified, but all the more tri¬ 
umphant. This was tho victory of the Soul; a Man of the 
highest type. Blessed be God that ho much manliness has 
boon lived out, and stands there yet, a lasting monument 
to mark how high the tides of divine Ufa have risen in the 
human world. It bids us take courage, and bo glad, for 
what Man has done, he may do; yea more. 

w Jasu*j tWre U no footer mm than thine. 

Which Timo has Masoned on his mighty scroll ; 

Ko 'ffreaiha acw- gartaads mr did entwine 
So fair a temple of so vast a eoul 
There overr virtue set his triuraph-ml; 

Wisdom conjoined with Strength and radiant Grace, 

In a mtt copy H©ma to raveal. 

And stamp Pemctio® oa a mortal face ; 

Oaee on tie earth wert thou, before men's eyas, 

That did not half thy beauteous brightness tea j 
E'on J43 tho Emnsst tWj not read the skies, 

Eor our weak orbs look through immensity. 

Once on the earth wert thou, a living Shnna, 

Wherein conjoining dwelt, th? Good, the Lovely, the Divine." 

Hero was tho greatest soul of tho sons of men; a man 
of genius for Religion; one before whom tho majestic 
mind of Grecian sages and of Hebrew aeon must veil its 
face. Try him as wo try other teachers. They deliver 
their word, find a flaw waiting for tho consolation, who 
accept the new tidings, follow th© new method, and soon 
go beyond their teacher, though less mighty minds 
than he. Such is the case with each, founder of a school 
in Philosophy, each sect in Religion. Though humble 
men, we sea what Socrates and Luther never saw. But 
eighteen centuries h$ve past since the tide of humanity 
rose bo high in Jesus; what man, what sect, what church 
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baa mastered bis noblest thought; comprehended his 
method, mid fully spik'd it to life 1 Let the world answer 
in its cry of anguish. Mon have parted his raiment amoiijg 
them; cast lota for his seamless coat; but that spirit 
which toiled so manfully in a world of sin and death; 
rrhich did and suffered^ and overcame the world,—is that 
found, po&se&sod, nodfirsiood ? Kay, is ifc sought for and 
recommended by any of oar churches ? 

But no excellence of aim, no sublimity of adrievemcrat, 
could screen him from distress and sufforiog. The fate of 
all Saviours was his—despised and rejected of men. His 
father's children " did not believe in him hia townsmen 
" were offended at him," and said, " Whence hath ho this 
vrisdom? fa not thia the son of Joseph tho carpenter?" 
Those learned scribes who came all tha way from Jerusa¬ 
lem to entangle him in his talk, could sea only this, " He 
hath Reelsobub." " Art thou greater than our father 
Jacob ?" a conservative might ask. Some said, " Ho is a 
good man." "Ay," said others, but "Ho speakeih 
against the temple." The sharp-eyed Pharisees saw no¬ 
thing marvellous in the case. Why not t They were 
looking for signs and wonders in the heavens; not Ser¬ 
mons on tho Mount, and a " Woe-untc-you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, Hypocritesthey looked for the Son of David* 
e king, to ml© over men's bodies, not th© son of a peasant- 
girl, born in. a stable, tho companion of fishermen, the 
mend of publicans and sinners, who spoke to tho outcast, 
brought in tho lost sheep, and so ruled in the soul, his 
kingdom not of this worich They said, "Ho is a Gali¬ 
lean, and of course no prophet.” If he called men away 
from tho senses to tho soul, they said, " Ho is beside him¬ 
self." " Have any of the Eulers or the Pharisees believed 
on him ?" asked some one who thought the answer would 
settle tho matter. When ho said, H a man live by God's 
law, "ho shall never see death," they exclaimed, those 
precious shepherds of tho people, "Now wo know thou 
hast a devil, and art mad. Abraham is dead, and tho 
prophets 1 Art thou greater than our father Abjumah ? 
Who are you, sir ?" What a faithful report would Scribes 
and Pharisees and Doctors of the Law have made of tho 
Sermon on the Mount ; what omissions and redundance 
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would they not have found in it; what blasphemy against 
Moses and tho Law, and the Ark of tho Covenant, and tho 
Urirn and tho Thummim, and tho Meat-offering .rod tJio 
Now-moons; what neglect to mention the phylacteries, 
and tho show-bread and tho Lovito, and tho priest and the 
tithes, and tho other groat f f essentials of Religion what 
“ infidelity *' must these pious souls have detected 1 How 
must they have classed him with Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, the mythological <l Torn Paines” of old time; 
with the men of Sodom and Gomorrah! Tho popular 
praise of tho young Nnzarent?, with his divino life and lip 
of fire; tho popular shout, u Hosannah to the Son of 
David ,' K was no doubt tf a stench in tho nostrils of tho right¬ 
eous." “ When tho Son of Man eometh, shall ho find 
faith on the earth Find Faith? Ho comes to bring it. 
It ia only by crucified redeemers that the world issaved.” 
Prophets are doomed to be atoned; apostles to be sawn 
asunder. Tho world knoweth its own and lovoth whom. 
Even ao let it be; tho stoned prophet is not without his 
reward. The balance of God is even. 

Tot there were men who heard tho now word. Truth 
never yet fell dead in the streets ; it has such affinity with 
\/ the Soul of Man, tho seed, however broadcast, will catch 
somewhere, and produce its hundred-fold. Some kept his 
sayings and pondered them in their heart. Others heard 
him gladly. Did priests and Lovitea stop their ears ? 
Publicans and harlots went into tho kingdom of God be- 
Lre them. Those blessed women, whoso hearts God lias 
sown deepest with tho orient pearl of faith; they who 
ministered to him in his wants, washed his feet with tears* 
of penitence, and wiped them with tho hairs of their head, 
was it in vain ho spoke to them ? Alas for the anointed 
priest, tho child of Levi, tho son of Aaron, men who shut 
up inspiration in old books, and believed God was asleep. 
They stumbled in darkness, and fell into the ditch. But 
doubtless there was many a tear-stained face that bright¬ 
ened like fires new stirred as Truth spoke out of Jesus' 
lips. His words swayed the multitude) as pendant, vines 
swing in tho summer wind ; as tho spirit of God moved on. 
the waters of chaos, and said, ff Lot there bo light/' and 
there was light. No doubt many a red© fisherman of 
Goancmrolk heard Ids words with a heart bounding and 
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scarce able to keep in his bosom, wont homo a now man, 
with a legion of angels in his breast, and from that day 
lived a life divino and beautiful. No doubt, on tho other 
baud, Rabbi Koaeb Bon Shafcsm, when be hoard of this 
eloquent Kazanmo, and his Sermon on tho Mount, said to 
his disciples i.u private at. Jerusalem, This new docirino 
'rill not injure us, prudent and educated men; wo know 
that men may worship as well out of tho templo as in it; 
a burnt-offering i-i nothing; tho ritual of no value; the 
Sabbath like any other clay; tho Law faulty in many 
things, offensive L some, and no more from God than 
other laws equally good. Wo know that tho priesthood is 
a human affair, originated and managed like other human 
affairs. Wo may confess all this to ourselves, but what is 
the n»o of telling of it ? Tho people wish to bo deceived; 
lot them. The Pharisee will behave wisely like a Phari¬ 
see—for ho sees the eternal fitness of things—even if these 
doctrines should bo proclaimed. But this people, who 
know not the law, what will become of them f Simon 
Peter, James and John, those poor unlettered fishermen, 
on tho lake of Galileo, to whom wo gave a farthing and 
the priestly blessing in our summer excursion, what will 
become of them when told that every word of tho Law did 
not come straight out of tho mouth of Jehovah, and tho 
rifr A is nothing ! They will go over to the Flesh and the 
Devil, and be lost. It ia true, that the Law and tho Pro¬ 
phets am well summed up in one word, Lovo God and 
Man. But never lot us sanction tho saying; it would 
ruin tho seed of Abraham, keep back tho kingdom of God, 
and destroy our usefulness.-”* 

Thus went it at Jerusalem. Tho new word was " Blas¬ 
phemy,” the now prophet an “ Infidel,” ” beside himself,” 
had ” a devil.” But at Galilee, things took a shape some¬ 
what different; ono which blind guides could not foresee. 
The common people, not knowing the Law, counted him 
a prophot coma up from the dean, and heard him gladly. 
Ym, thousands of men, and women also, with hearts in 
their bosoms, gathered in tho field and pressed about him 
in the city and the desert place, forgetful of hunger and 
thirst, and were fed to the full with his words, so deep a 
child could understand therm; James and John leave all to 
* F&rkar, Muadlsaiea, Art. VII.; *nd Spescke*, Yel. I. Art. I, 
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follow him who hm tho word of eternal life; and when 
that young carpenter asks Peter, Whom Rayeat thou that 
I am ? it had been revealed to that poor unlettered fisher¬ 
man, net by ilmh and blood, but by the word of the Lord, 
tod ho can my, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, The Pharisee went his way, and preached a doctrine 
that ho knew waa false ; the fisherman also went his. way, 
but which to the Fleah and the Devil .? 1 

Wc cannot tell, no roan can tell the feelings which the 
largo free doctrines of such humane Religion awakened 
when heard for the first time. There must have been many a 
Simeon waiting for the consolation; many a Mary longing 
for ' bettor part; many a soul in cabins and cottages 
and gw- i d * dwellings, that caught glimpses of the same 
troth as GocTs light shone through some crevice which 
Piety made in that wall Prejudice and Superstition had 
built up betwixt Man and God; men who scarce dared to 
trust that revelation—" too good to be true”—such was 
their awe of Moses, their reverence for the priest. To theta 
the word of Jesus must have sounded divine; like tho 
music of their home sung out in the sky, and heard in a 
distant land, beguiling toil of its weariness, pain of its 
sting, affliction of despair. There must have been men, 
nick of forms which had lost their meaning; pained with 
tho open secret of sacerdotal hypocrisy; hungering and 
thirsting after tho troth, yet whom Error, and Prejudice, 
and Priestcraft had blinded so that they dared not think 
as men, nor look on tho sunlight God shed upon tho 
mind. 

But see what a work it has wrought. Men could not 
hold the word in their bosoms; it would not bo still. No 
doubt they sought—those rode disciples—after their 
teacher’s death, to quiet the matter and say nothing about 
it; they had nerves which quivered at the touch of steel; 
wives and children whom it was k&rd to leave behind, to the 
world’s uncertain sympathy; respectable friends, it may 
be, who said, ‘Die old Law did very well; let well enough 
alone; the people must he deceived & little; the worn? 
can never be much mended! No doubt the Troth stood 
on one side, and Ease on the other; it has often been so. 

1 Psrifcer, Mbwiisawa, Art XI. 
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Perhaps the disciples went; to tho old synagogue mom 
Mduhua than before; pal'd tithes; kept the new-moons j 
were sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifice; made low 
bows to tho Xi-ovito; sought his savoury conversation, and 
kept tho rules which a priest gave George Pox. But it 
would not do. Thorn was too much truth to bo hid. Even 
selfish Simon Peter has a cloven tongue of lire m his 
mouth, and ho and the disciples go to thoir work, the now 
word swelling in their labouring heart . 1 

Then eamo the strangest contest the world over saw. 
On tho one side was all the strength of tho world—tho 
Jews with their Records, from tho hand of Moses, David, 
and Bsaifls; a supernatural records,” that go back to the 
birth of tirao; their X^aw derived from Jehovah, attested 
bj- miracles, upheld by prophots, defended by priests, 
children of Levi, sons of Aaron, the Law which was to last 
for over; tho Temple, forty and seven years in being 
built, its splendid ceremonies, its beautiful gate and golden 
porch; there was tho wealth of the powerful; tho pride, 
the aolf-intorest, tho prejudice of tho priestly class; tho 
indifference of tho worldly; the hatred of tho wicked; the 
scorn of tho learned ; tho contempt of tho great. On the 
same side wore the Greeks, with thoir Chaos of Religion, 
full of mingled beauty and ugliness, virtue and vice, piety 
and lust, still xnoro confounded by tho deep mystene* of 
the priest, tho cunning speculations of tho sophist, tho 
awful sublimity of tho sago, by tho sweet music of tho 
philosopher, mid moralist and poet, who spoko and sung 
of man and God in strains so sweet and touching; there 
were rites in public; solemn and pompous ceremonies, 
processions, festivals, temples, games, to captivate that 
wondreus peoplo; there were secret mysteries, to charm, 
the curious and attract tho thoughtful; Greece, with her 
-Arts, her Science, her Heroes and her Gods, her Huso 
voluptuous and sweet. There too was Rome, tho Queen 
of nations, and, Conqueror of tho world, who sat on her 
seven-hilled throne, and cast her net eastward and south¬ 
ward and northwmxl and westward, over lover and city 
ted realm and empire, and drew them to herself a giant's 
spoil; vifh a form of Religion haughty and insolent, tlmt 

1 Soa gtsrrooa of tho Jtektloo of Jsssss to his Age sand tho A pa, by Ihtsjdot* 
Bskw, ta Speeches, Yob I. Art I. 
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looked down on the divinities of Greece and Egypt, of 
et Orrous and the Ind/' and gave them a shelter in her capa¬ 
cious robe: Rome, with her practised skill ) Romo, with 
her eloquence; Homo, with her pride ; Homo, with her 
arar, hot from her conquest of a thousand kings. On tho 
same aide were all the institutions of all tho world; its 
fables, wealth, armios, pride, its folly, and its sin. 

On tho other hand, wore a few Jewish fishermen, un¬ 
taught, nide, and vulgar ; not free from gross errors; de¬ 
spised at home, and not known abroad; collected together 
in the namo of an enthusiastic young carpenter, who died 
on the gallows fancying himself tho Messiah and teat tho 
world would perish soon—and whom they declared to bo 
risen from the dead; men with no ritual, no learning, no 
books, no brass in their purso, no philosophy in their 
mind, no eloquence on their tongue. A Roman Sceptic 
might tell how soon those fanatics would fall out, and de¬ 
ls troy themselves, after serving as a terror to the maids 
and a sport to tho boys of a Jewish hamlet, and so that 
“ detestable superstition ” como to an end! A priest of 
Jerusalem, with his oracular gossip, could toll how long 
the Sanhedrim would suffer them to go at Urge, in tho 
name of “ that deceiver/' whoso body u they stole away 
by night! ” Alas for what man calls great; the pride of 
prejudice; the boast of power. Tho fishermen of Galilee 
have a truth the world has not, so they are stronger than 
tho world. Ten weak men may chain down a giant; but 
no combination of errors can make a Truth or put it 
down j no army of the ignorant equals ono man who has 
the Word of Life. Besides, all the old Truth in Judea, 
Greece, Homo, was an auxiliary to favour tho new Truth. 

The first preachers of Christianity had false notions on 
many points; they wore full of Jewish fables and techni¬ 
calities; thought tho world would soon end, and Josua 
como back “ with power and great glory/' Peter would 
now and them lie to servo his' turn; Paul was passionate, 
often one-sided, dogmatic, and mistaken; Barnabas and 
Mark could not agree. There was something of furious 
enthusiasm in all these como-outers. James thunders like 
a " Fanatic ” or “ Radical ” at tho rich man, not without 
cause; they soon had divisions and persecutions among 
themselves, foes in the new household of Christianity. 
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But-, spite of the follies or limitations of these earnest and 
manly Jews, a religious fire burned in ihoir hearts; the 
Word of God prow and prevailed. The now doctrine 
passes from its low beginnings on tho Galilean lake, step 
by stop, through Jerusalem, Kphesus, Antioch, Alexandria, 
Corinth, Rome, till it ascends tho throne of tho world, and 
kings and empires lie prostrate at its foot. 1 But alas, as it 
spreads it is corrupted also. Judaism, Paganism, Idolatry , 
mingle their feouiont scum with the living stream, and 
trouble still more aud further the water of Life. 

Christianity camo to tho world in tho darkness of the 
nations; they had outgrown their old form, and .looked 
for a new. They stood in the shadow of darkness, fearing 
to go back, not daring to look forward; they groped after 
God. Tho Piety and Morality which Jesus taught and 
lived camo to the Nations as a beam of light shot into 
chaos i a strain of sweet music,—so silvery and soft wo 
know not wo are listening,—to him who wanders on amid 
tho uncertain gloom, and charms him to tho Light-, to tho 
Elver of God and tits Tree of Life. It was the fulfilment 
of the prophecy of holy hearts, human Religion, human 
Morality, and above all things revealing the Greatness of 
Man. 

It is sometimes feared that Christianity i3 in danger; 
tliat its days ore numbered. 3 Of the' Christianity of 
the Churches, no doubt it is true. That child of many 
fathers cannot dio too soon. It cumbers tho ground. 
Tho errors which Jesus taught will also fall and die. But 
Absolute Religion, Absolute Morality, cannot perish; 
never till Love, Goodness, Devotio Faith, Reason, fail 
from the heart of man; nover till God molts away and 
vanishes, and nothing takes tho place of tho All-in-All. 
Religion can no xnoro bo separated from tho race than 
thought and feeling; nor Absolute Religion die one more 
than wisdom perish from among men. Man's words, 
thoughts, churches, fail and pass off like clouds from the 
sky that leave no track behind. But God’s Word can 

1 Parker, Miscellanies, Art I. and SI. 

1 Sc* Comte and JUrottx, ubi wap. passim, and de Potter, Hist PMloaopbiqtta 
politique et critique du Clmstkuumo ; Bruxelles, 183$, Yol. I. Iutrod. j 1. 
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never change. It shines perennial like the stars. Its 
testimony ia in man’s heart. None can outgrow it j none 
destroy. For eighteen hundred years, this Christianity of 
Christ has boon in . the world, to warn and encourage. 
Violence and Cunning, allies of Sin, hare opposed. Every 
weapon I/earning could snatch from the arsenals of the 
past, or Science dsviso anew, or. Pride, and Cruelty, and 
Wit invent, has been used by mistaken men to destroy 
this fabric. Not a stone has fallen from the heavenly arch 
of real Religion; not a loophole beon found where a shot 
could enter. But alas, vain doctrines, follies, absurdities, 
without count, havo been piled against the temple of God, 
marring its beauteous shape. That Religion continues to 
live, spite of the traditions, fabler., doctrines wrapped about 
it—is proof enough of its truth. Reason never warred 
against love of God and Man, never with the absolute Ro- 
ligion, but always with that of the Churches . 1 There ia 
much destructive work still to be done, which scoffers will 
attempt, if wise religious men withhold the medicative 
hand. 

Can Man destroy Absolute Religion ? Ho cannot with 
all the arts and armies of tho world destroy the pigment 
that colours an emmet’s eye. He may obscure tho Truth to 
his own mind. But it shines for ever unchanged. So 
boys of a summer’s day throw dust above their heads, to 
blind the aun; they only hide it from their blinded eyes. 3 

i Even M. 4a Potter was only sjjamst Christianity M hierarchically organized.” 
*'Jesus ami his principles of social equality, of universal brotherhood, are to 
him tho meek, sublime manifestation of the moral man/* ubi sap., Vol. I. p. ii 

* Parker, ubi sup., Art. VI. r Of the Transient and Permanent in Christian¬ 
ity See nita Speeches and Occasional Sermons, Yol. L Art. i. ii. xiL; Sermons 
of Theism, &e., Sena. Ill—-VI- 
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"Ko man wank! bo so rtdicutou* eta (sloe* Columbus discovered the- new world of 
America, as big as the old. tinea the enlarged knowledge of the North of Europe. tbo 
South and Bast of Asia and Africa, betides lbs now division*, names, and Inhabitants 
of the old parts,) to forbid tbs reading of any mans Geography than It found in Strabo, 
or Mela ( or, Knco the Fortususwo bare sailed to (bo India* by the Cape of Good Hope, 
to admit of no other Indian entnmodiliss than what are brought on Camel* to Aleppo 5 
or if posterity shall find out the Ncrtb-eaat or North-west way to Caibajo and China, 
or shah cut the Isthmus between the Bod Sea and the Mediterranean, will it bo unlaw¬ 
ful to use the advantage of such noble achievements f If any man love aeons* sine® 
os r» is invented, let him eat acorn*; but it Is very unreasonable be should forbid 
ethers the use of wAcoA. Whatever Is *0 lid in the tmibigu of Aristotle, those new philo¬ 
sophers will readily embrace! and they (bat are most accused for ofTectluff tbo new, 
doubt not but they' can Eire a* good an account of the obi id-.ihwphy as thsir most 
violent accusers. and are probably as much conversant in Arktcdie'a writings, though 
th?y do not much value these stain wares that are usually retailed by the prnendlty of 
ins interpreters." A brUf Account of the sms reel <sf Latiiadtencs^ by G. B. Oxford, 
106!, p. IS, li. 
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THE EELATIOM Of THE BBLI0I008 ELEMENT TO THE GREATEST 
OP BOOKS, OR A DISCOURSE OP THE BIBLE. 


CHAPTER I. 

POSITION OP THE BIBLE—CLAIMS MADE FOR IT—STATEMENT 
OP THE QUESTION. 

View it in what light wo tuny, tlio Biblo is a very sur- ' 
prising phenomenon. In all Christian lands, this collec¬ 
tion of books is separated from every other, and called 
sacred; others are profane. Science may differ from them, 
not from this. It is deemed a condescension on the part 
of its friends, to show its agreement with Reason. How j 
much has been written by condescending theologians to ; 
show the Bible was not inconsistent with the demonstra- Jfc** 
tions of Newton! Should a man attempt to reestablish ■ 
the cosmogonies of Hesiod and SanchonLathon, to allege- : 
rise the poems of Anacreon, and Theocritus as divines 
mystify the Scripture, it would bo said he wasted his oil, 
and truly. 1 

Tliis collection of books has taken such a hold on the' 
world as no other. The literature of Greece, which goes 
up like incense from that land of temples and heroic de jds, 
has not half the influence of this book from a nation alike 
despised in ancient and modern times. It is read of a Sun¬ 
day in all the thirty thousand pulpits of our land. In all 

* See tbs meat liters tuns relating to a Plurality of Worlds fur another illus¬ 
tration, 

U » 
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the temples of Christendom is its voice lilted up, week by 
week. The sun never sets on its gleaming page. It goes 
equally to the cottage of the plain man ana the palace of 
tho king. It is woven into me literature of tho scholar, 
and colours the talk of the street. The bark of tho mer¬ 
chant cannot sail the sea without it; no ship of war goes 
to the conflict bnt tho Bible is there! It enters men's 
closets; mingles in all the grief and cheerfulness of life. 
The affianced maiden prays God in Scripture for strength 
in her new duties; men are married by Scripture. The 
Bible attends them in their sickness; when the fever of 
the world is on them, tho aching head finds a softer pillow 
if such leaves lie underneath. The mariner, escaping from 
shipwreck, clutches this first of his treasures, and keeps it 
sacred to God. It goes with tho peddler, in his crowded 
pack ; cheer him at eventide, when ho sits down dusty and 
fatigued; brightens the freshness of his morning face. It 
blesses us when we are bora; gives names to half Chris¬ 
tendom ; rejoices with ns; has sympathy for our mourn¬ 
ing; tempers our grief to finer issues. It is tho better 
part of our sermons. It lifts man above himself; our best 
of uttered prayers arc in its storied speech, wherewith our 
fathers and the patriarchs praved. The timid man, about 
awaking from this dream of life, looks through the glass 
of Scripture and his eye grows bright; he does not fear to 
stand alone, to tread the way unknown and distant, to take 
the death-angel by the hand and bid farewell to wife, and 
babes, and home. Men rest on this their dearest hopes. 
It tells them of God, and of his blessed Son; of earthly 
duties and of heavenly rest. Foolish men find it the source 
of Plato’s wisdom, and the science of Newton, and tho art 
of Kaphael; wicked men use it to rivet the fetters on the 
slave. Men who believe nothing else that is spiritual, be¬ 
lieve the Bible all through; without this they would not 
confess, say they, even that there was a God. 

Now for such effects there must be an adequate cause. 
That nothing comes of nothing is true all the world over. 
It is no light'thing to hold, with an eleotric chain, a 
thousand hearts though but an hour, beating and bound¬ 
ing with such fiery speed. What is it then to hold the - 
Christian world, ana that for centuries? Axe men fed 
with chaff and husks ? The authors we reckon great, 
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whoso word is in the newspaper and the market-place, 
whoso articulate ‘breath now sways the nation's mind, will 
soon pass away, giving place to other -great men of a 
season, who in their turn shall follow them to eminence, 
end then oblivion. Some thousand “ famous writers" 
come up in this century, to be forgotten in the next. But 
the silver cord of the Bible is not loosed, nor its golden 
bowl broken, as Time chronicles his tens of centuries 
passed by. Has the human race gone mad ? Time sits as 
a refiner of metal; the dross is piled in forgotten heaps, 
but the pure gold is reserved for use, pusses mto the ages, 
and is current a thousand years hence as well as to-day. 

It is only real merit that can long pass for such, *■ Tinsel 
will rust in the storms of life. False weights are soon de¬ 
tected there. It is only a heart that can speak, deep and 
true, to a heart; a mind to a mind; a soul to a soul; wis¬ 
dom to the wise, and religion to the pious. There must ^ 
then be in the Bible, mind, conscience, heart and soul, 
wisdom and religion. Were it otherwise how could millions 
find it their lawgiver, friend, and prophet ? Some of the 
, greatest of human institutions seem built on the Bible; 
such things will not stand on heaps of chaff, but mountains 
of rocks. 

"Whet is tho secret cause of this wide and deep influence ? 

It must bo found in the Bible itself, and must no adequate 
to the effect. To answer the question wo must examine 
the Bible, and see whence it comes, what it contains, and 
by what authority it holds its place. If we look super¬ 
ficially, it is a collection of books in human language, from 
different authors and times; we refer it to a place amongst 
other,books, and proceed to examine it as the works of 
Homer and Xenophon. But the popular opinion bids us 
beware, for we tread on holy ground. The opinion com¬ 
monly expressed by the Protestant churches m this: The 
Bible is a miractlous collection of miraculous books ; every 
word it contains was written by a miraculous inspiration 
from God, which was so full, complete, and infallible, that 
the authors delivered the truth and nothing but the truth; 
that the Bible contains no false statement of doctrine or 
feet, but sets forth all religious and moral truth which 
pmn needs, or which it is possible for him to receive in. 
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and no parfielo of error:—therefore that tho Bible is tho 
only authoritative rule of religious faith and practice. 1 * 3 To 
doubt this is reckoned a dangerous error, if not an unpar¬ 
donable sin. This is the supernatural view. Some scholars 
slyly reject tho divine authority of tho Old Testament. 
Others reject it openly, but cling strongly as over to tho 
Now. Some mako a distinction between tho genuine and 
tho spurious books of tho Now Testament: thus there is & 
difference in tho less or more of an inspired and miraculous 
canon. The modern Unitarians have per hops reduced tho 
Scripture to its lowest terms. But Protestants, in general, 
in America, agree that in the whole or in part tho Bible is 
mi infallible and exclusive standard of religious and moral 
truth. The Bible is master to tho Soul; superior to Intel¬ 
lect; truer than Conscience; greater and more trust¬ 
worthy than the Affect ions and tho Soul. 

Accordingly, with strict logical consistency, a peculiar 
method is used both in the criticism and interpretation of 
the Biblo; such os men apply to no other ancient docu¬ 
ments. A deference is paid to it wholly independent of its 
intrinsic morit. It is presupposed that each book within 
the lids of the Bible has an absolute right to be there, and 
each sentence or word therein is infallibly true. 4 Reason 
lias nothing to do in the premises, but accept tho written 
statement of "the Word;" the duty of belief is just tho 

1 It U scares nocetaaj j to cito authorities to proto this statement, as it is a 
notorious fact. But *oo tho meat obvious ranroes, Wcotruiaitor Catechism., 
Qimt, 2; Calm's IntfittU*, Book I. eh. ri.—is.; Knapp, ubt «aj>„ f 1—13, 
f«$wriaJlj Yet I. p. 130, el «<j. See etw Gautnea’s Theotmeusty, or the plenary 
Irupiratoso of the Holy Scriptures, inundated by E. N. Kirk, Now York, 1842. 
The. ktter min tolas that “ all the written W'td ia inspired of God ores to a 
single lota cer tittle," p. 333, anti jxwmita. Soo Musenlu.*, Loci commune*, ad. 

1644, p. 178. But eae nlri Paintas Sociniis, Do AuetoriUto See. Strip, in 
Biblvothoea Fra tor. Itoton. Vol I.; Limbo reh, ThtoL Lib., I. j EpUcopiui, In¬ 
stil. V. IV. 

3 Tho writing* of most of the early Unitarians are exceptions to this general 
rule. They aUmpta! to separate tho spurious from the genuine. So® earlier 
numbers of tho Christian Examiner, passim; Norton, Btotomcat of Iksu-oa*, 
&a., p. ISC, cl ikwj. ; Evidences of tho Gemuiarsnom of tho Gospels, VoL I. n, 
llii el tot}. Sw especially p. lxi. Vol. II. p. dir., ctxii., nxriit., and the whole 
of tho additional note on tho 0. T,, p. shut, cl too.; tatserial Evidences, kt, 
(1844), p. 13; oad Traaiktioo of the Gospels (1865), Vol It. note E. See 
oW Stuart, Critical History and ttofeneo o! the O. T. Canon, Andover, 1445. 
J>r. FaJfnsy, ubi sap,, denies tho rairasnbo* inspitotion of all the Old Testament, 

except the last font books of Motes, sad there diminishes iU intensity. 
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game whether the Word contradicts Reason and Conscience, 

0 1 agrees with them. 8 

This opinion about the Bible is true, or not trno. If true 
it is capable of proof, at least of being she vox to bo pro¬ 
bable. Now there are but four possible ways of ostabuah- 
ing the fact, namely :— 

1. By the authority of Churches, having either a mira¬ 

culous inspiration, or a miraculous tradition, to prove tho 
alleged infallibility of the Bible. But the Churches arc not 
agreed on tins point. The Roman Church very stoutly 
denies the fact, and besides, the Protestants deny tho au¬ 
thority of tho Roman Church. ’ . 

2. By tho direct testimony of God in our Consciousness 
assuring us of tho miraculous infallibility of the Bible. 
This would bo at the best ono miracle.to prove another, 
which is not logical. Tho proof is only subjective, and is 
as valuable to prove the divinity of the Koran, the Chaster, 
and the Book of Mormon, as that of the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures. It is tho argument of tho superstitious 
and enfehusiastical. 

3. By the fact that the Biblo claims this divine infalli¬ 
bility. This is reasoning in a circle, though it is tho 
method commonly relied on by Christians, it will prove 
i:h well the divinity of any impostor who claims it. a 

i By an examination of the contents of the Bible, and 
tho or ter ml history of its origin. To proceed in this way, 
we murt ask, Are all its statements infallibly truo f But 
to ask this question presupposes the atandard-measuro is 
in ourselves, not in tho Bible; so at the utmost the Book 
can be no more infallible, and havo no more authority, than 
Reason and the Moral Sense by which we try it. A single 
mistake condemns its infallibility, and of course its divinity. 
But the case is still worse. After the truth of a book is 
made out, before a work in human language, like other 
books, can be referred to God as its author, ono of two 
tilings must bo shown: either That its contents could not 

1 Smj Gausses, obi eop.; ITonta, Introduction to tha Holy Scriptural, 
PWU1. mo, Vri. I.p. 1-187. 

* Sse tfaia claim mado to tho Koran, Saka'a traaelattoa, London, sew 
edition, p. 102, at **q., 200, 372, 400, 152, 5x., 210, 127, ti at, and tba Book 
of Mcrrtaoa, (Kauvoo, 1840,) pawim. 
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have com© from man, and then it follows by implication 
that they cam© from God; or That at a certain time and 
place, God did miraculously reveal tbo contents of tho 
book. 

4 Now it is a notorious fact, first, that it has not boon and 
' cannot bo proved, that every statement in the Bible is 
true; or, secondly, that its contents, such as they are, 
could not have proceeded from man, under the ordinary 
influence of God; or, finally, that any one book or word 
of tho Bible was miraculously revealed to man. In the ab¬ 
sence of proof for any on© of these three points, it has been 
found a more convenient way to assume the truth of them 
all, and avoid troublesome questions. 1 

Laying aside all prejudices, if we look into the Bible in 
a general vmy, as mto other books, we find facts which 
. force the conclusion upon us, that the Bible is a human 
v work, as much as the rrincipia of Newton or Descartes, 
or the Vedas and Koran. Some things are beautiful and 
true, but others no man, in his reason^ can accept. Hero 
are’the works of various writers., from tho eleventh century 
before to the second century after Christ, thrown ca¬ 
priciously together, and united by no common tie but the 
lids of the bookbinder. Here %re two forms of Religion, 
which differ widely, set forth and enforced by miracles j 
tho one ritual and formal, tho other actual and spiritual; 
the one the religion of Fear, tho other of Love; one final, 
and resting entirely on tho special revelation made to 
Moses, the other progressive, based on tho universal reve¬ 
lation of God, who enlightens all that come into tho world; 
one offers only earthly recompense, tho other makes im¬ 
mortality a motive to a divine life; one compels men, tho 
other invites them. One half the Bible repeals the other 
half. Tho Gospel annihilates the Law; the Apostles take 
the place of the Prophets, and go higher up. If Chris¬ 
tianity and Judaism be not the same thing, there must bo 
hostility between the Old Testament and the New Testa¬ 
ment, for the Jewish form claims to be eternal To an 
unprejudiced man this hostility is very obvious. It may 
indeed be said Christianity came not to destroy the Law 

1 Boo to me pertinent remark* in J. H. Tbotn’a Life of Joseph. Blanco Whit®, 
London, l&iS, Yol l. p. 275, el too., Vol, II. p. IS, el *©q., sad the remarks 
of Mr Norton, p. 250, et asp; Bo Welle, Weaea, f 0. 
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and the Prophets, but to fulfil them, and tbo answer m 
plain, tbmr historic fulfilment was their destruction. 

If we look at tho Bible as a whole, wo find numerous 
contradictions; conflicting Histories which no skill con 
reconcile with themselves or with facts; Poems which the 
Christians have agreed to take as-histories, but which lead 
only to confusion on that hypothesis; Prophecies that 
have never been fulfilled, and from the nature of things 
never can be. 1 \Y& find stories of miracles which could 
not havo happened; accounts which represent the laws of 
nature completely transformed, as in fairy-land, to trust 
the tales of tho old romancers; stories that make God a 
mail of war, cruel, capricious, revengeful, hateful, and not 
to bo trusted. W© find amatory songs, selfish proverbs, 
sceptical discourses, and the most awful imprecations 
human fancy ever clothed in speech. Connected with 
these are lofty thoughts of Nature, Man, and God; devo¬ 
tion touching and beautiful, and a most reverent fi&ith 
Hero are works whoso authors are known; others, of which 
the author, age, and country are alike forgotten. Genuine • 
and spurious works, religious and not religious, are strangely n 
mixed. But the subject demands a more minute and de¬ 
tailed examination in each of its main parts. 

1 It is uutractire to tea that tho Greeks sometimes regarded the writings of 
Homer with the same superstitious Ytmeretioo which is often paid to the Bible. 
The* found thereto the Neptamhto and Yuksatoa theory; the sphericity of the 
earth; the doctrine* of Ueroewitu*, Heraclitus, and o i Secretes and Plato in 
their torn. See Herectidre Pouticuf, Attear. Horn, to Goto, ubi tup. p. 436, «t 
438, ci *®q. Peasants, IX, 41, p. 463, cd. Schubert, mi omj tugs* the 
oucftion whether aav works horn the Shop ctf Vtilean were then to wwww . 
According to Aristotle, (de Part. Animal, ill. 10, p. 87. ed. Rekkar,) tome con¬ 
cluded to his time that tho human heed could speak when separated from, the 
body—and that on the authority of Hamer, “And w\Ui At rptskt hi> Arerf tret 
** inf ltd teUA tAs ehui“ ILL&i X 427. Some quoted Homer to show that 
Homs had spoken—as soma dittoes quota Hoses to prere the taw» of the Ana. 
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CHAPTER IL 

AH KXAMTKAT10H OP THIS CXAXK8 Of TUB 01,0 TE9TJURKT TO 
BB A DIVIK15, MIKACUI.Q08, OB INFALLIDIX COHTOS1TIOK. 

It is not posable to prove directly tho divino and mi¬ 
raculous character of the Old Testament by showing that 
God miraculously revealed it to the writers thereof, for wo 
do not know who were the writers of the greater part of 
the books; and when the authors are known, it is only by 
their own testimony, which we have no right to assume to 
be infallible. We Leva not the faintest direct evidence 
to show tliera was anything miraculous in their com¬ 
position.. The indirect evidence may be reduced to two 
branches t—first, that which shows that all the statements 
of the Old Testament are true, and second that which 
shows it contains statements of things above human ap¬ 
prehension. .From the nature of the case, the former pro¬ 
position cannot be proved, sinm many things treated of in 
the Bible are known to us by that book alone. To say 
they are true, is to assume the fact at issue. Besides, a 
true statement is not necessarily miraculous; if it were, 
the multiplication table of Pythagoras would be a divine 
and miraculous composition. Tim latter proposition lias 
also its difficulty, How do we know its statements are 
above human apprehension ? But suppose they are, how 
do we know they are true ? These difficulties are insu¬ 
perable. To assume the divinity of the Old Testament is 
quite as absurd as to assume the same for the next book 
that shall be printed; to declare it miraculous on account 
of the beautiful piety in some parts of it is as foolish as to 
make the same claim for the Geometry of Euclid and the 
Poems of Homer, on account of their great excellence ; to 
admit this claim because made by some of the Jews, is no 
more wise than to admit toe claims of the Zoroastrian 
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records and the Sibylline oracles, and the religious books 
of all nations; then, among so many, ono is of no value, 
for the very excellence of a miraculous work is thought to 
consist in the fact of its being tko only miraculous work. 

To leave these assumptions and come to facts, this 
general thesis may be laid down, and maintained: Every 
book of the Old Testament bears distinct marks of its 
human origin; somo of human folly and sin ; all of human 
weakness and imperfection. If this thesis bo true, the 
Biblo is not the direct work of God; not the master of tho 
Kind and Conscience, Heart and Soul of man. T? provo 
this proposition it is necessary to go into some details. 
The Hebrews divided their scriptures into the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings, tc each of which they assign¬ 
ed a peculiar degree of inspiration. The Law was infallibly 
inspired, God speaking with Moses face to face; tho Pro¬ 
phets less perfectly, God addressing them by visions and 
dreams; tho Writings still more feebly, God communicating 
to their authors by figures and enigmas. 1 This ancient 
division may well enough be followed in this discussion. 

I. Of the Law. 

Tins comprises tho first five books of the Bible. Th$y 
are commonly ascribed to Moses; but* there is no proof‘d 
that he wrote a word of teem. Only tee Docalogue, in a 
compendious form, and perhaps a few fragments, can be 
referred to him with much probability. Prom the use of 
peculiar words, from local allusions, and other incidental 
signs, it is plain here are fragments from several different 
writers, who lived no one knows when or where, their 
names perfectly unknown to ns. They all bear marks of 
an age much later than that of Moses, as any ono familiar 
with ancient history, and free from prejudice, may see on 
examination. 1 

. But if they were written by Moses, we are not, on tee 
bare word of a writer, to admit the miraculous infallibility 

4 Ssa Philo, Do Monarch. I. p. 820: Do Vita Mod*, III. p. 681, II. p. 
058, et ; Jesephm, Cent. Apiea, I. 3. 

■ 4 The proofs of this aoertion cannot be dkiucad in a brief diicsnm like the 
pmeai; t«o them® tfe Welle, latrodaotiea to the 0. T., tr. by Theo. Parker. 
Yol. II. 113S, et «q. 
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of his statements. Besides, the character of the books ia 
such that a very high place is not to be assigned them 
among human compositions, measured by the standard of 
the present day. The first chapter of Genesis, if taken as 
,/a history, in tho unavoidable souse of its terms, is at 
variance with facta. It relates that God created the sun, 
moon, stars, and earth, and gave the latter its plants, ani¬ 
mals, and men, in six days; while science proves that 
v many thousands, if not millions of years must have passed 
between the creation of the first plants, and man, the 
crown of creation; that the surface of tho earth gradually 
received its present form, one race of plants after tho other 
sprang up, animals succeeded animals, the simpler 
thon tho more complex, and at lost came man. This chap¬ 
ter tells of an ocean of water above our heads, separated 
from us by a solid expanse, in which tho greater ancL lesser 
lights hro fixed; that there was evening and morning 
before.there was a sun to cuuso the difieronce between 
day and night; that the sun and stars were oreated after 
tho. earth, for tho earth's convenience; and that God 
ceased hia action, and rested on tho seventh day and re¬ 
freshed himself. Hero tho Biblo is at variance with science, 
which ia Nature stated in exact language. Few men will 
say directly what the sclioolmon said to Galileo, "If 
Nature is opposed to tho Bible then Nature ia mistaken, 
for tho Bible is certainly right;" but the popular view of 
the Biblo logically makes that assertion. Truth and tho 
book of Genesis cannot be reconciled, except on tho 
hypothesis that tho Biblo means anything it can bo mado 
to mean,' but then it means nothing. 

A similar decision must be pronounced upon many 
accounts in tho Law, —on the creation of woman; the 
‘ 8** Augxutinc, Onfmion?*, Lib. XII. C. 18, ct nl 8« in Wswwell's 
FhiltwopLy of lbs Inductir* Load. 1840, Yol. II. p. 137. et eoq,, the 

re mark* hi' chapter oa '*ibe Eolation. of Tradition to Felaconlplogy." Ho 
thiaki the iaUrrprtutioa of the Scripture* ought to change to »ult tho adranoo 
of phjaicai icUncc; and quote*, •pproTintlv, tbo c*kbrauxl enmsioa of Bet- 
Umiae: 11 When u (temonttralion tb&U he found to ertebllrh the Berth'* 
u>ot«a, H will he proper to interpret tbo Sacred Scrip^im otherwise tbin they 
h*t« hitherto beta interpt*' wl in thou pomama where mention it xwtdo of tho 
stability of the Earth ana rsortmeni of tbo UMrem.” Thru he amkm tho in¬ 
terpretation of tho lUblo purely arbitrary: you eon interpret into it s rwtrf 
it what you wilt If you rut oo deal with tho Biblo way sot with Homer, 
Bate, Milton, nod Hobbct t In fact, tho oonnd tatetpwtauoa of tbo Biblo is 
so score arbitrary than that of LjUlston’i Tenure*, ana that of Katoro i toe If. 
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story of tho garden, the temptation and fall of man; tHo 
appearances of God in human shape, eating and drinking 
with his favourite, and making covenants; the story of the 
flood and the ark; the miraculous birth of Isaac; the pro¬ 
mise to the patriarchs; the great age pf mankind; tho 
tower of Babel and confusion of tongues; the sacrifice of 
Isaac; the history of Joseph; of Moses; the ten plagues 
miraculously sentr the wonderful passage of the Bed Sea; 
the support of the Hebrews in the wilderness on manua; 
the miraculous supply of food, water, and clothing, and 
the delivery of the Law at Mount Sinai 1 On these it is 
needless to dwell. But there is one account in the Law too 
significant to be passed ovor. It is briefly this.* As the 
Jews approached the land of Canaan, Moses sent twelve 
men, “ heads of the children of Israel,” to examine tho 
land, and report to the people. They spent a long time in 
their tour, roported that tho land was fertile, exhibited 
specimens of its productions, but added, it was foil of 
warlike nations. Tho Jews were afraid to invade it; 
“They wept all night and said, Would God we had 
died m the land of Egypt.” They rebelled, and wished 
to choose a leader ana return. Moses and Aaron, and 
Caleb and Joshua—two of the twelve messengers— 
urge them to battle, and say, “ Jehovah is with us.” The 
people refuse, and would stone them. Then the glory of 
Jehovah appeared before the face of the people, and God 
says to Moses, “How long will this people provoke 
me ? ... I will smite them with the pestilence ana disin¬ 
herit them, and make of thee a greater nation and mightier 
than they.” But Moses, more merciful than his God, 
attempts to appease the Deity, and that by an appeal to 
his vanity; Ana Moses said unto Jehovah, Then tho Egyp¬ 
tians shall hear of it, and they will tell it to the inhabitants 
of this land. . » . Now if thou shalt kill all this people -s 
on© man, then the nations will speak, saying. Because 
Jehovah was not able to bring this people into the .land he 
swaro unto them, therefore he hath slain them.” Then 
he proceeds to soothe his Deity; ,f Pardon the inicraity of 
this people; ” " Jehovah is long-suffering and or great 

* See G«Jd«, Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Fcripto:.*, Lend. 1S00; 
Holr Bible, Ac., Ac. See acme valuable remark* in Palirev, nu *cp. Yol. IL 
p. 133; Horton, YoL II, Hole JD. * Humbert xir. ' 
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mercy, forgiving iniquity and transgression, but by no 
means clearing iho guilty,” Jehovah consents, but adds, 

“ As.-,truly m I live, all the earth shall bo filled with tho 
glory of Jehovah,” but u because all these meu . . * 
have tempted me now these ten times, . . . surely they 
shall not see tho land which I swore unto their fathers, 

. . . your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness, ... in 
this wilderness thoy shall bo consumed, and there they 
shall dio.” 

If an unprejudiced Christian wero to read this for tho 
first time in a heathen writer, and it was related of Kronas 
or Moloch, he would say, What foul ideas those heathens 
had of God; thank Heaven we are Christians, and cannot 
believe in a deity so terrible. It is true there are now 
pious men, who believe the story to the letter, profess to 
find comfort therein, and count it part of their Christianity 
to believe it. But is God angry with men; passionate, 
revengeful; offended because thoy will not war, and hit¬ 
cher the innocent ? Would ho violate his perfect law and 
by a miracle destroy a whole nation, millions of meu, wo¬ 
men, and children, because they fall into a natural fit of 
despair, and refuse to trust ten witnesses rather than two 
witnesses ? Does God require man’s words to restrain his. 
rage, violence, and a degree of fury which Nero and Gara- 
cafla, butchers of Men though they wero, would havo 
shuddered to think of? Is Ho to bo teased and coaxed 
from murder? Are we called on to believe this in the 
name of Christianity ? Then perish Christianity from tho 
face of earth, and let Man loam of his Religion and his 
God from tho stars and the violet, the lion and the iamb. 
View this as the savage story of some oriental who attri¬ 
buted a bloodthirsty character to his God, and made a 
Deity in his own image, and it is a striking remnant of 
barbarism that has passed away, not destitute of dramatio 
interest; not without its melancholy morel. There are 
some things which may be true, but must be rejected for 
lack of emenco to prove them true; but this story no 
amount of evidence could make credible. 

Throughout the whole of the Law, fact and fiction, his¬ 
tory and mythology, are ». intimately blended, that it 
seems impossible to tell where one begins and the other 
ends. The laws are not perfect; they contain a mingling 
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of good and bad, wise and absurd, and if men will maia- 
tain that God is their author, wo must still apply to thorn 
the words which Ezekiel puts in hia mouth: * “ I gave 
them statutes that were not good, and judgments where¬ 
by they should not liveor say with Jeromiah, <f I spake 
not unto your fathers ia the day that I brought them up 
out of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings, or sacrifices.” 

II. Of the Prophet#. 

Tho Hebrews divide the prophets into tho earlier and 
the later: the first including the four historical works of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and tho Kings; tho second, tho 
prophets properly so called, with tho exception of Daniel, 
the three major, tho twelve minor prophets, 

„ 1. Of the Early Prophets. 

Ho one knows tho date or tho author of any ono of 
these books; they all contain historical matter of doubt¬ 
ful character, such as tho miraculous passage of tho 
Jordan; tho destruction of Jericho; tho standing still of 
tho sun and moon at tho command of Joshua ; tho story 
of Samson j tho destruction of tho B.njamifces; the birth 
and calling of Samuel; the wonders wrought by tho 
Ark; the story of Saul, David, and Goliah, tho miracu¬ 
lous pestilence, of Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, and others. 
Of all these, perlxaps tho story of Samson is tho-most 
strikingly absurd,—a man of miraculous birth and mira¬ 
culous strength, whoso ability lay in hia long hair, and 
which went from him when his locks were shorn off. When 
we read in Hesiod and elsewhere, the birth and exploits of 
Hercules,—who bears a resemblance to Samson m some 
respects, though vastly his suporior on tho whole—we refer 
the talo to human'fancy in a low stag© of civilization; a 
mind free from prejudice will do tho same with the story 
of Samson.* Ho ono can reasonably contend that it re¬ 
quires a mind miraculously enlightened to produce such 
books as these of tho early prophets. Thoy belong to the 

’ * EttVH eh. XI. 25; Jer. t?L 22, 

* See Palfrey, nW tap., Yol. II.p. 104, ctt&Q., end on these boots in general, 
p. 134—$00 ; Home, uoirap., VoU II. p. 210, ot 
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fabulous period of Jewish, history. Mythology, poetry, 
fact, and fiction, are strangely wovon together. The au¬ 
thors, whoever they were, claim no inspiration. However, 
as a general rule, they contain less to offend a religious 
mind than tho books of the Law. 

2. The Prophet*, projjorbj «o called. 

It may ho said of these writings, in general, that they 
contain nothing abovo the reach of human faculties. Here 
are noblo and spirit-starring appeals to men’s conscience, 
patriotism, honour, and religion; beautiful poetic descrip¬ 
tions, odes, hymns, expressions of faith, almost beyond 
• praise. But the mark of human infirmity is on them all, 
and proofs or signs of miraculous inspiration are net found 
in them. In the minor prophets, there is nothing worthy 
of special notice in this place, unless it bo the story of 
Jonah, which is unique in the ancient Hebrew literature, 
and tells its own tale. 1 These books do not require a de¬ 
tailed examination,. 8 The greater prophets, Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah. and B»eki@l, are more important, and require a more 
minute notice. In these, as well as in other prophetical 
books, and tho Law, claim is apparently mado to miracu¬ 
lous inspiration. “ Thus saith Jehovah,” is tfio authority 
to which the prophet appeals; “ Jehovah said unto me, 
“Tho command of Jehovah came unto me,”“ I saw in a 
vision,” “ The spirit of Jehovah came upon me.” These 
and similar expressions occur often in the prophets. But 
do these phrases denote a claim to miraculous inspiration 
as wo understand it ? We limit miraculous inspiration W a 
few cases, where something is to be done above human 
ability. Not so the Hebrews; they did not make a sharp 
distinction between the miraculous and the common. All 
religious and moral power was regarded as the direct gift 
of God; an outpouring of his spirit. God teaches David 
to fight; commands Gideon to select his soldiers, to arise 

i Paottttto»«m ho cow a dolphin earn a bat oa hb busk m a rewwpwa* 
tot being headed of a urtwod by tho boy 1 JUb. Ilf., C. 24, p* 478. A swa whs 
nijcmld beUm web a story oo web endeaee would bo thought Dot a UtUo ere* 
tialotii by tho s»m who declare it dtnferout to doubt tho afritt In J<mh end 
Danish • 8«e Urn Pawaaiaa, lib. I. 0. 44, J 8, nsd X 0.13, 4 10. 

* For this, Kao Do Wetto, hatred. Yol. IL, and Palfrey, ubfwp., Yol IL p. 
362, el teq. ' 
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in tlio night and attack tho foe. Tho Lord sot his enemies 
to fight amongst themselves. Ho teaches Beaaleoi and Aho- 
liab. They, and all tho ingenious mechanics, are filled 
with ff tho spirit of God." Tho samo “ spirit of tho Lord" 
enables Samson to kill a iion, and many men. Those in¬ 
stances show with what latitudo tho phrnso is used, and how 
loose wore tho notions of inspiration.* Tho Greeks also 
referred their works to the aid of Phcobua, Pallas, Vulcan, 
or Olympian Jovo, in tho same way. 

It lias never been rendered probable that tho phrase, 
Thus saith the Lord, and its kindred terms, were under¬ 
stood by the prophets or their hearers to denote any 
miraculous agency in tho case. They employ language 
with the greatest freedom. Thus a writer says, “I saw 
Jehovah sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his 
train filled the temple; above it stood the seraphim." 
No thinking man would suppose the prophet designed to 
assert a fact, or that his countrymen understood him to do 
so. Certainly it is insulting to suppose a philosophic man 
would betievo God sat on a throne, with a troop of courtiers 
around him, like a Persian king. When a prophet says 
Jehovah appeared to him in a dream, ho can only mean, 
either ho ureamed Jehovah appeared, which is somewhat 
different, or that ho chose this symbolical way of slating 
his opinion. Thus a Grecian prophet might say, “Tho 
muse camo down from high Olympus' shaggy top, and 
whispered unto mo, her favourite sou.” s Not staling a 
fact, he would give an outness to what passed in his mind. 
However, if these writers claimed miraculous inspiration 
ever so strongly, we are not to grant it unless they abide 
tho test mentioned abovo. 

If they utter predictions—-which they rarely attempt— 
we are not to assmno their fulfilment-, and then concludo 
tho prophet was miraculously inspired, common as tho 
method is. But what is tho value of the claim made for 
them ? Has any one of them ever uttered a distinct, defi¬ 
nite, and unambiguous prediction of any future event that 
has since taken place, which a man without a miracle 

1 See Gksstas, Philol&m sacra, cd. Da&e, YoL II. p. 815, ct «m.; Baoer, 
61—54, «t ft). 

•See Cieesre, Be Nm. Beoruai, lib. I. cb. L and LL : Grid, Mesfawarph. 
lib. II 540, et *oq. 
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could not equally well predict ? It lias never been shown. 
Most of the prophetic writings relate to the past and the 
present; to the political, civil, and moral condition of the 
people, at the time; they exhort backsliding Israel to’for¬ 
sake liis idols, return to Jehovah, live wisely and well. 
They state the result of obedience or of disobeying, for in¬ 
dividuals and the nation. It is rare they predict distinctly 
and definitely any specific event; sometimes they foretell, 
in the most general terms, good or ill fortune, the clestruc- 
‘ion of a city, the defeat of an army, the downfal of a 
king. But in case the prediction camo to pass, who shall 
telltis, at this distance of time, that it was not either a 
lucky hit, or the result of sagacious insight? Certainly 
the supposition is against a miracle. The Tripod of Delphi 
delivered some oracles that were extraordinarily felicitous; 
Seneca mado a very clear prediction of the discovery of 
America, and Lactantius of the riso and downfal of Napo¬ 
leon, and Lotichius of tho capture of Hagdeburg. Does 
the fulfilment prove tho miraculous inspiration of the 
oracle in these cases ? 1 

But to recur to Iho other test, there arc statements in 
the prophets which are not trno; predictions that did not 
come to pass. Under this rubric may bo placed three of 
the most celebrated oracles ui tho Old Testament. 

V 1 . Jeremiah’s Prediction of the Seventy Yearn of Exile. 

It was an easy thing in Jeremiah's position to see that 
the little nation of Judea could not hold out against tho 
Babylonian forces, and therefor© must experience the com¬ 
mon fate of nations they conquered, and bo carried into 
exilo. 3 But would tho Lord forsake his people; tho seed 
of Abraham ? A pious Jew could not bolievo it. It was 
unavoidable, with the common opinion of his countrymen, 
that ho should expect their subsequent restoration._ But 
why predict an exilo of just seventy years, unless miracu¬ 
lously directed ? 3 Ho may have used, that term for an in¬ 
definite period; a common practico. In that case there is 

* e« 1)0 WeUc, ubi imp., Vol. II. § 201, ct ecq. 

* On thin cuitom of Uie Chaldee#, tec Hcereo, Idcsn, \ ol I.; Gaemtu Cm 
Its. xxxri. IS. 

> Jtf. xxr. 
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no miracle. But on the other bund, if ho predicted an 
exilo of just seventy yearn, the oraclo was a failure. Tho 
people were not carried into captivity all at onco. From 
which of the two or three times of deportation shall wo set 
out? The books of Kings and Chronicles differ some¬ 
what. 1 But to take tho chronology of Jeremiah himself, 
if tho passage bo genuino; 3 tho deportation began in tho 
seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, 599 before Christ ; it 
was continued in tho year 588, and concluded in 583. Tho 
exile ended in tho year 530. Tho longest period that can 
be made out extends to but. sixty-three, and tho shortest 
to but forty-seven years. To make out tho seventy years 
wo must date arbitrarily from the year 600. 


2. Ezekiel's Orach against Tyre. 


This prophet predicts that Nebuchadnezzar shall destroy 
Tyre. 3 Tho prediction is clear and distinct; the destruc¬ 
tion is to bo complete and total. " With the hoofs of his 
horses shall ho tread down all thy streets; he shall sky 
thy people by the sword, and thy strong garrison shall go 
down to the ground. . . . i will make the© like the top 
of a rock; thou slmlfe be to spread nets upon ; thou shalt 
be built up no more." But it was not so. Nebuchadnezzar 
was obliged to raise the siege after investing tho city for 
thirteen years, and go and tight, tho Egyptians. Then six¬ 
teen years after the first oraclo, Ezekiel takes back his own 
word’s" The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
Son of man, Nobuchadnez“ . ... caused his army ».o 
serve a great service ©gains* rr 'yrii8; oven' head was made 
bald," with the chafing of luo helmet, " every shoulder 
was peeled," with the pressure of burdens; "yet ho had 
no wages, nor his army from Tyrus. . . .Therefore, behold, 
I will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar." 4 

These things speak for themselves, and show the nature 
of the prophetic discourses, that they were moral ad¬ 
dresses, or poetical odos. Ezekiel's celebrated prediction 


1 6m 2 King* xxir. xxy. ; 2 Cbroo. xxxti 

* Jtr. Hi. 2S-—3Q; but *<m rmts 4—13. Sm tbs forced combinAlioa* in 
JaW* Hebnw Commeavcollb, Ch. V. 4 43. 

* xxri. 1, ei #kj. 

* xxix. 17, cl w<l. Sm Iralnh xxiii., snd OeimtioV* la bU 0«- 

raenUr., Vol. i. p. 711, el «eq.; florc*t*‘">Uer, Ahertb. Vol. 11. pi, L p 3i. 

13 * 
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of an impossible city, 1 is a standing monument of the pro- 

f hetic character, and of the lasting folly of interpreters, 
t were easy to collect other instances of palpable mistake. 2 

3. The alleged Predictions of Jesus as the Messiah. 

The Messianic prophecies are the most famous of oil. 
It is commonly pretended that thero arc in the Old Testa¬ 
ment clear and distinct predictions of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Uu.t I do not hesitate to say, it has never been shown that 
thero is, in the whole of til'' Old Testament, one single 
sentence that in the plain and natural sense of the words 
foretells the birth, life, or death of Jesus of Nazareth. If 
tho Scripture havo seventy-two senses, as one of the Rab¬ 
bins declares, or if it foretell whatever comes to pass, as 
Augusti.no has said, and means all it can bo made to mean, 
ns many moderns seem to think, why predictions and 
types of Jesus may bo found in tho first chapter of Genesis, 
in Noah and Abraham and Samson, as well as in Virgil’s 
fourth Ecloguo, the Odes of Horace, and tho story of tho 
Trihemerino Hercu'es. 

Tho Messianic expectations and prophecies seem to have 
originated in this way: After tho happy and successful 
period of David and Solomon, tho kingdom was divided 
into Judah and Israel, tho two tribes and tho ten, tho 
national prosperity declined. Pious men hoped for bettor 
times; they naturally connected these hopes with a per¬ 
sonal deliverer; a descendant of David, their most popular 
king. Tho deliverer would unite the two kingdoms under 
the old form. A poetic fancy endowed him with wonder¬ 
ful powers; made him a model of goodness. Different 
poets arrayed their expected hero in imaginary drapery to 
suit their own conceptions. Malachi gives him a forerun¬ 
ner. Tho Jews wore the devoutest of nations; the popular 
deliverer must bo a religious man. They were full of 
pious faith j so the darker the present, the brighter shone 
tho Pharos of Hopo in the future. Sometimes this dc- 

1 Ch. xL— xlriii. 

* On tho Prophecies* in mtnl, *«<? the Emy of Prof. Stuart, in Bib. Rep., 
Yol. II, p. 217, ot mo. ; of Heng»tenberjj, ibid. p. 139, ct ; Noyes in^Chm- 
tiaa Examiner, Yol. XVI. p. 321. et *eq. See alw the able Essay of Kaobcl, 
PrepWtismw <kr Hcbraer, Yol. I. Einleit, 
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liverer was called tho Messiah; tlaiss term is not common 
in the Old Testament, however, but is sometimes applied 
to Cyrus by the Pseudo-Isaiah. 1 

These hopes and .predictions of a dclivorer involved 
several important things: A reunion of the divided tribos; 
a return of the exiles; tho triumph and extension of the 
kingdom of Israel, its eternal duration and perfect happi¬ 
ness ; idolatry was to bo rooted out; • tho nations improved 
in morals and religion; Truth and Righteousness were 
to reign; Jehovah to bo reconciled with his peoplo; all of 
them were to bo taught of God; other nations were to 
come up to Jerusalem, and bo blessed. But tho Mosaic 
Law was to bo eternal; tho old ritual to last for ever"; Je¬ 
rusalem to bo tho capital of tho Messianic kingdom, and 
tho Jewish nation to bo reestablished in greater pomp 
than in tho times of David. Aro thorn predictions of Jesus 
of Nazareth ? He was not the Messiah of Jewish expecta¬ 
tion and of the prophets' foretelling. Tho furthest from it 
possible, 'flic predictions demanded a political and visible 
kingdom in Palestine, with Jerusalem for its capital, and 
its ritual tho old Law. Tho kindgora of Jesus is not of 
this world. Tho ten tribes—have they come back to tho 
homo of their fathers ? They have perished and aro swal¬ 
lowed up in tho tide of the nations, no one knowing tho 
place of their burial. Tho kingdom of tho two tribes soon 
went to the ground. These are notorious facts. Tho 
Jews aro right when they say their predicted Messiah has 
not como. Does tho Old Testament foretell a suffering 
Saviour, his kingdom not of this world; crucified; raised 
from tho dead ? Tho idea is foreign to the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures. Well might a Jew ask, ” Wilt thou at this time 
restore tho kingdom to Israel ? " To trust tho uncertain 
record of the New Testament, Jesus was slow to accept 
tho name of the Messiah; ho knew tho “people would 
tako him by force and irmko him a king." But what 
means tho triumphal entry into Jerusalem ? Ho forbids 
his disciples to speak of his Measiahship—•“ Seo that thou 
tell no man of it;" lets John draw his own inference, 
whether or not ho must “ look for another;" thinks Simon 
Peter could only find it out by inspiration.. Was it that 

‘ If-wiy chapter* of Itaiah hare been shown to be epuriotu. The passages. 
Chapter xti.-lxvL, xtii. xir., xxiii.— xx«L, xxxir. xsxr., are of thi* character. 
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ho know ho was not; tho Messiah of the prophets, and so 
novor formally assumed tho title; hut, knowing that ho 
was a truo deliverer, fax' greater than thoir impossible 
Messiah, first suffered the narao to ho affixed to him, and 
then made the most of tho popular Idea t Or, was ho 
himself mistaken ? It concorns ns little; but this remains, 
that he was much more than the Jews looked for. Tho 
Jewish Christians mistook the matter; Paul would prove 
that he was tho Messiah of tho prophets. Mistakes in 
Theology, liko bits of glass in a kaleidoscope, are re¬ 
peated again and again, in fantastic combinations . 1 

HI. The Writings. 

Under this head are comprised the remaining boc.-s of 
the Old Testament. Hero is tho dramatic poem of Job, a 
work of surprising beauty, and full of truth. But its author 
denies the immortality of the soul, and though ho attempts 
"to justify tho ways of God to ma ” ho yet leaves tho 
question as undecided as ho found it 

In tho Psalms we have beautiful prayers, mixed up with 
their local occasions; penitential hymns, songs of praise, 
expressions of hope, faith, trust in God, that have never 
been surpassed. The devotion of some of these sweet 
lyrics is beyond praise. But at the same time hero are 
the most awful denunciations that speech over spoko. In 
the following passage the writer denounces his enemies . 5 
" Set thou a wicked man over him. Let Satan stand at 
his right hand; when ho shall be judged, let him be con¬ 
demned, and let his prayer becomo sin. Let his days bo 
few; let another take his office. Let his children be father¬ 
less, and his wife a widow. Let his children be continually 
vagabonds and bog. . . . Let there be none to extend 
mercy unto him, neither let there be any to favour Ilia 
fatherless children." These are tho words of a man angry 
and revengeful. Tho Psalms abound with similar impre- 

‘ See Do Wctte, Domiatik, $ 187—H2; Ojmacala, I. p. 23—31; the nu¬ 
merous Ghristelogics of modem times, and the introductions to the Old Testa¬ 
ment See also Straus*, Life of Jesuit, $ fiO—63; Henncll, abi sap. Chap. L 
ii, end sit. liii.; Brctwhocidcr, -Dojpnattk, $ 30, 34, (p. 346, ci 4 137, 
(p. 166, et «q.); Hahn, Knapp, H&ie, "Wegseheidcr, &c., and HengstonWg's 
ChrUtolo^T. 

* F*. ax. 6, et seq. See also Ps. cxxxrii. 
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cations. To maintain they camo directly from the God of 
love is to forget Reason, Conscience, and Religion, which 
teach us to love our enemies, to pray for them that perse¬ 
cute us. 

Tho book of Provorbs and tho Song of Songs speak for 
themselves, and neither need nor claim any more inspira¬ 
tion than other collections of Proverbs or Oriental amatory 
Idyls. The latter belongs to the same class with the writ¬ 
ings of Anacreon. The somewhat doubtful book of Eccle¬ 
siastes seems to be the work of a sceptic. Ho denies tho 
immortality of tho soul with great clearness; thinks wis¬ 
dom and folly are alike vanity. Though he concludes most 
touchingly-in praise of virtue on the whole, and declares 
the fear of God and keeping his commandments is tho 
whole duty of man, yet this conclusion is vitiated by the 
former precept, “ Be not righteous overmuch.” The La¬ 
mentations of Jeremiah have as little claim to inspiration . 1 * 

Tho historical books of this division present some pecu¬ 
liarities. B.*.ra and Nehemiah are valuable historical docu¬ 
ments, though implicit faith is by no means* to be placed 
, in hem. The book of Esther is entirely devoid of religious 
interest, and seems to bo a romance designed to show that 
the Jews will always be provided for. The brief book of 
Ruth may bo an historical or a fictitious work. 

The book of Daniel is a perfect unique in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It professes to have been written by a captive Jew, 
at Babylon, in tho beginning of the sixth century before 
Christ; it contains accounts of surprising miracles, dreams, 
visions, men cast into a den of lions ana a furnace of fire, 
yet escaping unhurt; a man transformed to a beast, and 
eating grass like an ox for some years, and then restored 
to human shape; a miraculous and spectral hand writing 
on the palace wall; grotesque fancies® that remind us of 
the Arabian Nights, and the Talmud . 3 To judge from in¬ 
ternal evidence, it was written in the first part of the 
•second century, perhaps about one hundred and eighty- 
seven years before Christ, in the time of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes. The author seems to have a political and moral end 

1 See Leelere'* Fire IXteri emaniing thejtupiration. Ac., London, 1690; 
anti on the other hand, William l-oerth'* Vindication of the Diriuo Authority, 

ire,, Lend., 1699; and Gauwen, Home, and Stuart, alii tun. 

3 S«« Do \YcUe, Yol. II. j 267, p. 606, note n, and Pliny, VIII. 34, 
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in 'view, anti to write for the oncowragemeiifc of his country¬ 
men, perhaps designing his work should puss for what it 
is, a politk-o-reHgious- x*omanco. 1 

All o{ these hooks hitherto ■mentioned seem written by 
i n< t n m, with no attention to deceive. Their manly 
\J hon h 1 ■> i very where apparent. But the book of Chro¬ 
med m ui % very dinerent character. Hero is an obvious 
at? rnpt mi the writer’s part to exalt ‘ho character of or- 
tiiodox kings, and depress than of heretical kings ; to bring 
forward the Priests and tho Lev ites, and gi\ o everything 
n ceremonial appearance. This design will be obvious to 
any one who reads the stories in Chronicles, and then 
turns to tho parallel passages in Samuel and Kings. 5 To 
take but a single instance; the writer of the book of 
Samuel gives an account of David ; tells of his good mid 
evil qualities ; does not pass over his cruelty, nor extenu¬ 
ate his sin. But in Chronicles t here is not a word of this : 
nothing of tho crime of imperial adultery; nothing of 
Kathan’s rousing apologue, and Thou-urt-tho-man. Tho 
thing speaks for itself. 

Now if these books have any divine authority, what 
shall wo do with such contradictions; demy the fact? Wo 
live too long after Dr Paustua for so easy a device. Sh.nl 1 
wo say. with a modern divine, tho time believer will accept, 
both statements with the same implicit faith ? This also 
may be doubtful. 

To look back upon tho field wo have passed, it must be 
confessed that, the claims made for the Old Testament 
have no foundation in fact: its books, like others, have a 
mingling of good and evil. Wo see ft gradual progress of 
g ideas tlmrobp keeping' pace with the civilisation of tho. 
world. Tostigos of ignorance-, superstition, folly, of unre¬ 
claimed selfishness, yet linger there. Pact end fiction nro 
strangely blended; the common and miraculous, the di¬ 
vine anil the human, run into one another. We find rndo 
notions of God in some parts, though in others the mom 
lofty. Here, the moral, and religious sentiment, are in¬ 
sulted; there, its beautiful instruction for both. Human 

l 8** Be Vo'. It. f 253, ti pc* 

* JHj« «*»«««* *t* cwsmatMiSly sirau^w1 for tH» parpese, sale- l»j rids, in 
Jsi)n't isnUwfof ika H rbrcvr iiitk. Do Wett*, f &si}. 
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imperfections meet us everywhere in tho Old Testament, 
The passions of man are ascribed to God. Thy Jews had 
a mythology as well as the Greeks: they transform law 
into miracles; earth into a dream-land ; it rains manna 
for eight anti thirty years, and the smitten rock pours out 
water. Wo see u gradual progress in this ns in all my¬ 
thologies : first, God appears in person; walks in tho 
garden in tho cool of tho day; oats and drinks; makes 
contracts with his favourites; is angry, resentful, sudden 
and quick in, quarrel, and changes his plans at tho advice 
of .a cool man. Then it is tho Angel of God who appears to 
man. It is deemed fatal for man to see Jehovah. His 
messenger cymes to Mrmoah, and vanishes in the ; flame 
of the sacrifice; the angel of Jehovah, appears to David. 
Next- it is only in dreams, visions, typos, and symbols that 
tho Most High approaches his children. He speaks to 
them by night-; comes in tho rush of thoughts, but is not 
seen. The personal Form, and tho visible Angel, have 
faded and disappeared as the daylight manitncd its power. 
The nation advanced; its Doligion and mythology ad¬ 
vanced with it. Then again, sometimes God is represented 
ns but a local deity; Jacob is surprised to find him in a 
foreign land: next he is only tho God of tho Hebrews. 
At last, the only living and true God.. 

Them is n similar progress in the notions of tho service 
God demands. Abraham must offer Isaac; with Moses, 
slain boasts are sulheient; Mienh. has outgrown the Mosaic 
form in some respects, end says , et Shall Jehovah be pleased 
with thousands of rams; shall I give tho first-bom cf my 
body for the sin of my soul ? what doth Jehovah require 
of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God ? " A spiritual num in tho midst of 
a formal people saw tho pure truth which they saw not. 
Does the Did Testament claim to be master of tho soul ? 
By no moans; it is only a phantom conjured up by super¬ 
stition that scares us in our sleep. Docs tho truth it con¬ 
tains make it a miraculous book ? It is poor logic which 
thinks whati sfah# cm cease to-be false, though never so 
many wonders fire wrought in its defence. 1 

1 On ii» Old T&ta&tcfji-, it* atvthor#' iarplnttlcm, &«., se« aaww v*}«abt« re- 
?ssrk? in Snip***, Tract ihc«l. j»Ht C\ 1.— X. XII. XIII. S«> Norton, Yol. 
H. App-eacL I), cad hU Letter to liLaco White in Thorn, ubi wp. Yo.l. II. p. 
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Li :x us look tho facts of the New Testament also in tho 
face. Some men are gUicl to abandon the Old Testament i 
to f.Sio Jews, but fear U> look into the foundation of the 
Christian Scriptures, lest, it also bo found sandy. Docs ; 
much depend on thy Ken* Testament'? Then the more 
carefully must its claims bo examined. Truth courts the 
light, its deeds never evil. Arc the writings of the Now 
Testament divine, miraculous, and infallible* compositions ; 
if the Old Testament fail—N ig on!)' infallible rule of re¬ 
ligious faith and practice? Such is tho prevalent opinion { 
with us. 1 After what-was said above respecting the points 
to by proved before such, a conclusion could be admitted, 
it becomes less clifhcult to decide, this question. Tho 
general remarks respecting the inspiration of the Old Tes¬ 
tament apply also to the Now/ and need not bo repeated. 
Bearing these in mind, let us subject those writings to tho 
iamo test. To do this wo must examino thu works thorn- 
selves. This general thesis may bo affirmed: All tho writ¬ 
ings in tho New Testament, as well ns tho Old, contain 
marks of their human origin, of human weakness and im- 
perfection. 

Now in the Now Testament, as in tho Old, wo have 
spurious works mixed, with the genuine. To separate the 
former from tho latter, is not an easy work, perhaps not 
possible, at this day. However there are some books of 

2S0, cl k<J. also Itwtikl, Gcldt. ilcs Volkci Israel, &c... G8U. 18 G5, ot 
set/; B. £, VttrbcTcUuns*:: ^all the Mx laborioc:.volam«* arc rich in bUtorical 
KSulU, 

i Eim$ Fvi»m''.xu Soeinm, D« Auctaritalc Sac, SrA-ti., Ch. I. vrhm he dafetuk 
the Scriptow against Christians; and Ch. II. against thu w>t Cbrhtuus*. 

- Sec above, B. IY. ch. i. and ii. 
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mupurslionriblo gonmnetsoss, and others whoso spurious 
chamctoif' is ft)most demonstrated. Modern criticism ami y 
ancient authority -seem tv) decide that iho Epistle to the 
II eh rows is not t ho work of Paul, hut of some unknown 
outlaw; that the second 'Epistle of Puior is not from that; 
anofttlo, hut from one who, as Sealiger said, "abused his 
]ensure time;" the second and third of John, tho Epistles 
of James and Jude, are not from the- apostolic persons 
whoso names they hear ; and that the hook of the ltovoln- 
tion is not the work of John the Evangelist. Serious ob¬ 
jections- have neon brought against some other epistles, 
many of which appear to ho well founded, and against 
*:mne of the Evangelists alluded to already. 

Then if tho nbovo remarks bo correct, there are seven 
works in the New Testament whose claim to apostolical 
authority was anciently doubted with good reason. These 
disputed writings may be neglected in tho present ex¬ 
amination. 1 If the oilier writings, whoso claim to an 
apostolic origin is supposed to bo stronger, are not found 
miraculous and infallible, still less shall bo expected of 
those. Tho rest of the New Testament may bo divided 
into tho epistolary and iho historical writings. 


I. Of (he fipi *1 alary Writings of iho Ifei v Teal ament 

These nre the oldest Christian documents; tho works 
of Paul, Peter, and John, tho most illustrious of the early 
disciples, tho " chiofeafc apostles," and most instrument'd 
in founding the Christian church. If any of tho early 
Christ Ians received miraculous inspiration, it must bo the 
apostle;;; if any of tho apostles, it must bo one, or all, of 
those three. To determine their claims, the works of tho 
three may bo examined together, for the sake of brevity. 

Now at the first view of these fifteen epistles, it does not 
appear that any miraculous inspiration was required to 
write these more than iho letters of St Cyprian or Eon don. 
They contain nothing above tho reach of human faculties, 

1 Thft ts6H~«ptutoi<tal origin of these wren lioofc* U by «o ram* Jixtd and 
sprml npuu by *11 the critic*. There is better evidence for the Johannis origin 
of the ftisvckhon, than the 4th Gotpal. Sea, who will, the tiketusiosw in the 
JntttxloeiWA of Idichhefk, Hus;, I>o We-tte, and the nutnewa roonogmm on 
thwe point*. Soe above, p, 162, note. 
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ami to awtm r* miraculous agency i« contrary to the in¬ 
ductive method, to say the least of it. 

.Do tho writers over claim a peculiar and miraculous in¬ 
spiration ? Tho furthest from it possible.. Paul speaks of 
liitt inspiration, hut admits that, of all Christians, " No 
man can boy Jesus is tho Lord/ 1 * 3 that is, Christianity is 
true, “but by tho Holy Ghost. 33 Ho refers wisdom, faith, 
oloquciico, learning, skill in tho interpretation of tongues, 
ability to teach, or heal diseases, to inspiration: “All 
there workefh that one and selfsame spirit.’ 31 Tho Spirit 
of Christ was in all Christian hearts ; they all received tho 
“ Spirit of God. 33 That was Paul’s view of inspiration. 
He and his fellow-apostles were servants that helped others 
to believe. He had the gift, of teaching in a more eminent 
degree, and enjoyed a greater " abundance? of revelations, 33 
and therefore) taught. John carries the doctrine of tho 
universal inspiration of Christians still further. 

Now, if the apostles had this miraculous and peculiar in¬ 
spiration, and through modesty did not state it, they must 
yet have known tho fact. But it is notorious they taught 
not in tho name of any private inspiration, but in that of 
Jcsus. :: 

But even if tho apostles claimed miraculous and infallible 
inspiration, nx.d taught with authority they pretended to 
derive therefrom, still their claim could not bo granted, 
for, if infallibly inspired, they must bo ready for all emer¬ 
gencies. Now a practical question aroso in a novel caso 
which was a test of their inspiration: Should * they admit 
tho Gentiles to Christianity? The book of Acts relates, 
that Peter required a special and miraculous vision, to en¬ 
lighten him on this head. He seems surprised to find that 
<r God is r.o respecter of persons/ 3 but will allow nil re¬ 
ligious men of any nation to becorao Christians.’ Had ho 
been miraculously inspired before, to what purpose tho 
vision ? 

Jjf tho apostles wore infallibly inspired, they could not 

1 Cor. sii. 3, ei scq. 

5 This point has. tatn ably touched by Spinoza, Tract, theol. polit. chap. si. 
c-tl. I’ttulus, Yol. I. p. S35, et eeq. From him both I^clerc. Sentimau do 
quelqnt® TtsAlogiens, and Rich. Simon, (Hut. Grit, du Y, T.,) seem u> 
have drawn some of their stores. f*jo also the acute remarks of Lessing, Vcrke, 
id. Cflrtouhc, 1824, Yol. XXIV. p. S-i, et seq. 

3 Acte x, 1, at s&q. 
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disagree on any point, How another question comes up: 
Shull the Oeniilcs keep the old ceremonial Law of Moses, 
and bo circumcised ? 1 It would seem that men of common 
freedom of thought, who had hoard the teaching of Jesus, 
would not need miraculous help to decide so plain a ques¬ 
tion. If they had the alleged inspiration, each must knew 
at once how to decide, and all would decide in the same 
way without consultation. But such, was not the fact; 
they were divided on this very question—plain us it is— 
and held a meeting of the Christians; the "apostles and 
elders came together to consider this matter.'" It was nob 
n plain case, there was " much disputing ” about it. Ik: tor, 
Barnabas, and Paul, spoke against the Law ; James, as 
chairman of the meeting, sums up the matter before put¬ 
ting the question, takes a middle ground, proposes a reso¬ 
lution that all the Mosaic ritual should not bo imposed 
upon ihn Gentile converts, but Only u few of its prohibi¬ 
tions, which he reckons *'• necessary things.” Ho comes 
to this conclusion, not by special inspiration—of which no 
mention is made in the meeting—but from Peter’s statement 
of facts, and from a passage in tho Prophet- who says, that 
“all the Gentiles might seek after the Lord.” The ques¬ 
tion was pub; the chairman’s motion prevailed ; a circular 
was drawn up in the name of the Holy Spirit and the 
assembly, and sent to the Churches. Bub Paul and Potor 
seem io have disregarded it, one going beyond, the other 
falling short of its requisitions. 

Then, again, the apostles differed on some points. Paul 
and Barnabas had a sharp contention, and separated. 1 
Could infallible men fall out.? Paul had little respect for 
those "that were apostles before him,” ami "withstood 
Peter to the face.”’ 

These Apostles were mistaken in several things ; in their 
interpretation of the Old Testament, as any one may seo 
by examining the passages cited by Peter in tho Acts, 1 
or tho'writings of Paul." They were all mistaken in this 
capital doctrine : That Jesus would return to Judea, tho 

1 Acts xv. 1, at s«j. _ 1 Act* xv. 39. 

1 Gal. i. 1*—ii. U." Bt-a Middleton’s Ik'kclians on the dispute bctsr&ea 
Poser and Paul, Worb, Via. U. 

‘ Acts ii. 14—21, 2S —31, iii. IS, 21—24, ir. 25, 26, ei A 

s Gal. ir. 24, et ; 1 Cor. x. 4, el scq., ct at. 
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general resurrection and judgment taka place, mid tho 
world bo destroyed within a very few years, during tho 
lifetime of the Apostles. This is a very strongly marked 
feature in the if teaching. 1 .From tho doubtful epistle as¬ 
cribed to Peter, it seems that as times went hy and tho 
world continued, sc oilers very naturally doubted the truth, 
of this opinion/ but were assured it would hold good. 

IX. Of the Historical ffrMiiujs of th$ JSfcvj Testament. 

Here wo have, apparently, though I think not really, 
tho works of Matthew and John, two of thu immediate 
disciples of Jesus, and of Mark and Luke, the companions 
of Peter and Paul. The first question is. have wo really 
tho works of those four writers V It is a question which 
can by no moans bo readily and satisfactorily answered in 
the atlirmailvo. However, it cannot bo entered upon in 
this place ; s but admitting, in argument, tho works are 
genuine, at tho first view, thoro seems no need of mira¬ 
culous inspiration in tho case of .honest men wishing to 
relate what they had seen, heard, or felt. It is not easy 
to see why miraculous and infallible inspiration was 
needed to write tho memoirs of Jesus and the Acts of tho 
Apostles more Hum tho memoirs of Socrates, or tho Acts 
of the Martyrs. The writers never claim such an inspiration. 
Matthew and Murk never speak of themselves as writers ; 
Luke refers to certain " eye-witnesses and ministers of tho 
Word" us his authority for the facts of the Gospel. John 
claims if us little as the others, though an unknown 
writer, at the end of his Gospels, testifies to the truth of 
the narrative. 1 

But oven if they made this claim, so often made for them, 

1 Sea tho may of Mr Norton on this point, in Statement of Reason*, -fee., p. 
297,. ct *tq.. and Do Potter, ubi sup. Yol. I. p- cxl. ct scq. 

5 2 Pet. iii. 4. fit saq. 

On the affirmative side, sou Palcy, Evidences, Pi. I.; the masterly Treatise 
of Mr Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels; Prof. Stuart's Review of it uj Rib. 
Rep. for 1837-$; and Lardner's Credibility, &c. Sec,'on tho other side, the 
popular hut important remarks of Heanci ubi sup. ch. iii.—vi. See also 
Strauss, Gkubetulchre, 4 15; and tho Tifo of Jesus, by Stratus, Thcik, 
Near,dor, &c. ko .; the Introductions of Hug, Do Wctto, and Crcdner. Bruno 
Banr’a Kritik tier evang. Gescbkhte des Johannes, 1840, and der Synoptikcr, 
1841. See above, the roferenoas B. III. ch. ii. at tad. 

* Luke i. 1, et «q. (See Acta i. 1, ct sen.) John sxi. 24. 
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it conic! not bo granted, for their testimony does not agree. 
The Jesus of the Synoptics differs very widely from tho 
Jesus of John, in his notions, discourses, and general 
spiritual character, as much ns tho Socrates of Xenophon 
from that of Plato. This point was early acknowledged 
by Cnnstmn Fathers. But not to dwell on a general 
disagreement, nor to come down to tho perpetual and* 39 
well-known disagreement in minute details, there is n 
most striking difference between tho genealogies of Jesus 
ns given by Matthew and Luke. Both ogreo that Jesus 
was descended from David by tho Father's side; but 
Matthew counts twenty-five ancestors between David and 
Joseph, tho' husband of Mary, and Luko enumerates 
forty ancestors, of whom thirty-eight are never mentioned 
by Matthew; one derives his descent from the illustrious 
Solomon, tho other from tho obscure Nathan; ono 
makes Naxareth Joseph's dwelling-place, tho other Beth¬ 
lehem. They disagree, likewise, in numerous particulars 
of the early history, such as the miraculous appearance of 
tho star, the -Magi, tho flight into Egypt, the songs, tho 
angels, and tho dreams. 1 Met notwithstanding these gene¬ 
alogies both agree that Jesus had no human father, a 
fact never referred to by Mark or John, by Peter or Paul, 
nor in tho recorded words of Jesus himself, or tho peoplo 
about him, who took him for the son of Joseph tho carpen¬ 
ter. IF ho had no human father, how was ho descended 
from David? Are wo to believe a miracle so surprising, on 
tho doubtful statement of two men whom wo know nothing 
of, but who contradict themselves and ono another, and 
relate tho strongest marvels? Is it apart of Beligion to . 
•believe such stories ? What else would wo believe on such 
evidence ? It were easy to point out other disagreements 
in the words, and actions, and predictions ascribod to 
Jesus; in the accounts of his resurrection and the impos¬ 
sible events of his subsequent history, but it is not needed 
for tho present purpose. 5. The book of tho Acts, of a my- 

1 See these discrepancies ably stated hr ‘Mr Norton, uhi sup. p. liii; ct scq.; 
and Strauss, Life of-Jesus, i 19— 33; and the popular statement in Harwood, 
ubl sup. p. *20, e*. seq.; Ilcnnel, ubi sup. ch. lii. v.; Middleton, Reflections; 
an the Variation* in the Gospels, Works, Vot. H< See Wciackr’s attempt to 
reconcile these genealogies, Stud. uml Krit. fur 1845, p. SSI, ct seq, C’ompuro 
the Apoeryphaf Gojjpals, 

s See, who will, Evnuson, Dissonance of theJErangelist#, Gloucester, 1S05 ; 
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thieal and legendary character, requires no special exam¬ 
ination. 

This, however, must bo admitted, that the facts of tho 
case will not warrant the claim of miraculous and infallible 
inspiration Unit is made for them; and that we nro to ex- 
ammo with grmt caution before wo accept their statements, 
which, in detail, have often but a low degree of historical 
credibility.‘ 

These facts cannot bo hushed up, nor put out of sight; 
wo must look them in the fuco. They have pained already 
many a breaking heart, which could not separate the truth 
of Beligion from the errors of tho Christian record—felt 
with groans that could not be uttered. It need not be so. 
Christianity is one thing; tho Christian documents a very 
different matter. In them, as in tho Old Testament, thcro 
is a mythology ; the natural and the supernatural aro con¬ 
founded. The Gospels cannot be taken as historical “ au¬ 
thorities/* until a searching criticism has separated their 
mythological and legendary narratives from what is purely 
a matter-ef-fact. Some attempt to remove the difficulty 
by striking out the offensive passages/ and others by ex¬ 
plaining them away, and still claim miraculous infallibility 
for all the rest, which tho writers never claim for them¬ 
selves nor allow one another. Let us rest on things ns 
they aro; not try to base our Church on things that aro 
not. 

It mny be asked : If thcro is no foundation of fact for 
the miraculous pari of the narrative, why did tho writers 
dwell so much on this part ? The question mny be asked 
in tho case of tho catholic miracles; those of St Bernard; 

* of witchcraft and possessions before named. It is at least 
difficult to determine what lay at the bottom of the matter. 
But this is a fixed point, that-Devils, Ghosts, and Witches 
Oi.ly appear where they were previously believed in, and 
there they continually appear; “imagination bodies forth 
the Lrms of tilings not seen.” Tho Catholic sees tho 
Virgin, and tho Mormonite finds miracles to-day. Will 

Stesttss, 5 132—H2; VfoifenbiiUt!, Fragment. UcberAufewtehttagsgesebichte. 
and the numerous replies. . ‘ ' 

4 On the Credibility of Historians, see Arnold, Introduce LecL on Mod. 
Hist,, Lond. 1843, Lcct, VIII. S« tha valuable remarks of Grotc, History 
of Greece, London, 1S43, Yol. I. 

5 See Norton, Yol L p. liii/ct scq. 
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not tlio gftrao can so—whatever bo it—help to explain the 
visions of Paul, the angels, and miracles of the Now Tes¬ 
tament ? It is not many years since tho divines of New 
England made collections of accounts of tho devil appearing 
to men. If a religious teachor should appear at tho fcimo ana 
place as Jesus appeared, it would bo surprising, almost 
beyond bolief, if miraculous tales were not connected with 
his birth, life, and death. Antiquity is full of sons of God, 
and wonder-workers. The story of Lazarus, and even that 
of tho Ascension, is not without its pai*sl!els. 

But if all tho charges against tho Now Testament- aro 
true, what then ? Why, this: honest men; noble, pious, 
simple-hearted men; the zealous Apostles of Christianity; 
tho first to espouse it; willing to leavo all, comfort, friends, 
life for its sake, after all, were hut men, such as are bom 
in these days, fallible, like ourselves; often in intellectual 
and moral error; they, shared, like us, tho ignorance and 
superstition of tho times, and though earnest in looking 
saw not all things, but, as tho wisest of thorn said, 
,f through a glass darkly,” and made somo confusion 
among tilings they did see. Do wo ask miraculous evidence 
to prove that Jesus lived a divine life? "We can have no 
such testimony. We know that if ho taught Absolute 3tc- 
ligiou, his Christianity is absolutely true; that if ho did 
not teach it, still Absoluto Religion remains, tho everlast¬ 
ing Rock of Faith, in spite of tho defects of historical evi¬ 
dence, or tho limitations of this or that man. Has tho 
New Testament exaggerated the greatness and embellished 
the beauty of Jesus ? Measure nis religious doctrine by 
that of the rime and place ho lived in, or that of any time 
and any place! Yes, by tho doctrine of eternal truth. 
Consider what a work his words and deeds have wrought 
in tho world; that he is still the Way, tho Truth, and 
tho Lifo to millions; that ho is reckoned a God by tho 
mass of Christians, his Word their standard of truth, 
his Life tho Ideal they see too far above them in tho 
Heavens for their imitation; remember that though other 
minds havo seen further, and addod now truths to his 
doctrine of Religion, yet tho richest hearts have felt no 
deeper, and added nothing to tho sentiment of Religion; 
have set no loftier aim, no truer method than his of m- 
10 
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fect Ijove to God and kan, and then ask, Hare the Bvnn- 

f elisis overrated him ? We can learn but few facts about 
esus ; but measure him by. the shadow bo has cast into 
the world; no, by tho light he has shed upon it, not by 
things in which Hercules was his equal, and Vishnu his 
superior. Shall wo bo told. Such a man never lived; the 
whole story is a lie? Supposo that Plato and Newton 
never lived; that their story is a lie. But who did their 
works, and thought their thought ? It- takes a Newton to 
forgo a Newton. What man could have fabricated a Jesus? 
None but a Jesus. 


CHAPTER XV. 

TEE ABSOLUTE KELTGION INDEPENDENT OF IOSTOTMCAL . 

DOCUMENTS—THE BIBLE AS IT IS. 

This doctrine of the infallible inspiration of the Scrip¬ 
tures has greater power with Christians at this day than 
in Pauls time. In the first ages of Christianity each apo¬ 
stle was superior to the Old Testament. There were no 
Scriptures to rely on, for the Now Testament was nob 
written, and-the Old Testament was hostile. The Law 
ufcood in their way, a law' of sin and death; tho greatest 
prophets were inferior to John tho Baptist, and the least 
in tho Christian kingdom was greater than ho; 1 all before 
Jesus were tl thieves and robbers” in comparison. Yet 
Christianity stood without the Now Testament. It went 
forward without it; made converts and produced a w ? on~ 
drous change in tho world. The Old Testament was tho 
servant, not the master of tho early Christians. Bach 
church used what it saw fit. Some had tho wholo of the 
Old Testament; some but a part; others added tho 
Apocrypha, for there was no settled canon *' published by 
authority, and appointed to bo read in churches.”' So it 

i The opinion of some fiuriple* nhont the excellent* of that kingdom my be 
eeca in T/ensm, Lib. II. Ch. 33, where he speaks of tho 'Vine-Stocks. 
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vras with the New Testament. Some received more than 
we, others loss. Such men as Justin, Ignatius, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Qrigcn, refer to somo other hooks, just 
as they quote tho Now Testament. The canon of the Now 
Testament was less certain than tho Old. Men followed 
•usage, tradition, or good sense in this matter, and at last 
the present collection was fixed by authority. But by 
what test woro its limits decided ? Adas, by no certain 
criterion. 1 

Bet ua look at things as they are. Here is a colleotioii 
of ancient books, spurious end genuine, Hebrew and 
Greek. Tho one part belongs to a mode of worship, for¬ 
mal and. obsolete ; the other to a religion, actual, spiritual, 
still alive. Tho one gives us a Jehovah.jealous and angry; 
the other a Father full of love. Each writer in both clivi- • 
sions proves by his imperfections that the earth did not 
formerly produce a different race of men. They contra¬ 
dict one another, and somo relate 'what no testimony can 
render less than absurd; but yet all taken together, spite 
of their imperfections and positive faults, form such a col¬ 
lection of religions writings as tho world never saw, so 
deep, so divine. Are not tho Christian Gospels and tho 
Hebrew Psalms still often the best part of the Sunday 
service in tho church ? Truly there is hut one Religion 
for the Jew, th6 Gentile, and the Christian,.though many 
theologies and ceremonies for each. 

Now, unless we reject this treasure entirely, ono of two 
things must be done: either we must pretend to believe 
the whole, absurdities and all; make one part just as 
valuable as the other, the Law of Moses as the Gospel of 
Jesus, David's curse as C-hrisPs blessing,—and then wo 
make the Bible our master, who puts Common Sense "and 
Besson to silence, ' nd drives Conscience and tho religions 
Element out of tho Church : or else wo must accept what 
is time, good, and divine therein ; take each part for what 
' it is worth.; gather the good together, and leave the bad 
to itself—and then wo mako tho Bible our servant and 
helper, who assists Common Sense and Reason, stimulates 

1 On tiie me of the New Twlamcnl In tho earl? times, em Crudner, Tteitri|pa 
rtsr Einleif. in biblbehcn Schriflati, Ch. I. p. 1—00; Munich er, Handbuca tier 
P»gmeng?ath5chte, Yoi. 1. f 30—Si; Aaspult ChmUiobta Arcbtelosle, Vol, 
VI. p. 1—2-H ; end Da Wefte, Vnl. I. A IS—S3. 

16 « 
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Conscience and Religion., co-working with thorn till. A. 
third tiling in not possible. 

Which, shall bo done ? The practical answer was givon 
long ago; it lias always been given, except in times of 
fanatical excitement Recauso there is chaff and husks in 
the Bible, are wo to eat of thorn, when there is bread 
enough and to spare f Pious men noglocfc wlm» does not 
edify. 1 Who reads gladly tho curses of the 1 hud mist; 
chapters that make God a man of war- a jealous God, thi 
butcher of tho nations ? Certainly but few; let them be 
exhorted to repentance. Men cannot gather grapes of 
thorn:, grasp them never so lovingly; honest men will 
leave dm thorns, or pluck them up. Now Criticism— 
which tho thinking character of tho ago demands—asks 
men to do consciously and thoroughly what they have 
always done imperfectly and with no science but that of' a 
pious heart; that is, to divide tho word rightly; separato 
mythology from history, fact from fiction, what is religious 
and of God from whet is earthly and not of God; to take 
the Bible for what it is word*. Pearful of the issue wo 
may put off tho question a few years; may insist as 
strongly as ever on what we know to bo Rise; ask men 
to believe it, bccauso in tho records, and thus drive bad 
men to hypocrisy, good men to madness, and thinking 
men to “ infidelity •/ vro may throw obstacles in tho way 
of Religion and Morality, and feio the millstone of the Old 
and New Testaments about tho nock of Piety as before. 
Y/e may call mm : '' c Infidels and Atheists, w whom Reason 
and Religion compel to uplift their voice against tho 
idolatry of tho Church ; or wo may attempt to smooth 
over tho matter, and sav nothing about it, or not what wo 
think. But. it will not do. The day of Fire and Fagots is 
ended; the toothless ff Guardian of tho Faith. can only 
bark. The question will come, though alas for that man 
by whom it comes. 

' Other religions huvo their. sacred books, their Horans, 
Ycdty*, Slmatora, which must bo received in spite of Rea¬ 
son, as masters of tho souk Some would put tho Bible on 
tho same ground. They glory in believing whatever is 

V Sea Attspstin* I)e*L Qmetuuw, I-tb. L 0. SO, who says a man, tappzri&i 
by Paith, Hops, and (Rarity, tMa not as&d Uis Bible axeqot to tsa.«h others 
vritit. 
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prefaced a Thim-aaith-the-Lord; but then all superior¬ 
ity of the Biblo over these books disappears forever; tbo 
daylight gives place to the shadow; the Law of Sin and 
Death caste out tho Law of the Spirit of Life. Let honest 
Reason and Religion pursue their own way. 


CHAPTER Y. 

' CAUSE OF -ms FALSE AKD THE BEAL VENERATION FOB 
TBm BIBLE. . 

The indolent and the sensual love to have a visible mas¬ 
ter in spiritual things, who will spare thorn the agony of 
thought. Credulity, Ignorance, and Superstition conjure 
up phantoms to attend them. Some honest men fmd it 
difficult to live nobly and divine; to keep the well of Hfo 
pure and undisturbed, tho inward ear always open and 
quick to the voice of God in tho soul. They see, too, how 
often tho ignorant, tho wicked, tho superstitious, and the 
fanatical confound their own passions with tho still small 
voice of God; they see what evil, deep and dreadfd, comes 
of this confusion. Such is tho force of prejudice, indolence, 
habit, they fmd. it sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
right and wrong; they love to lean on tho Host High, and 
tho Bible is declared His word. They say, therefore, by 
their action, Let m have some outward mis and authority, 
which, being infallible, shall help the still smallness of 
God's voice in tho heart; it will bless ue when weak; we 
will make it our master and obey its voice. It shall be to 
ns a® a God, and wc will fall down and worship it. But 
alas, it is not so. The word of God—no Scripture will 
hold that. It speaks in a language no honest mind can 
fail to road. Such seem tho most prominent causes that 
have made the Biblo an Idol of the Christiana. 

Ho doubt it will bo said, u such views aro dangerous, for 
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the mass of men must always take Authority for Truth, 
not Truth for Authority." But aro they not tmo ? If so 
the consequences are not ours ; they belong' to tho Author 
of truth, who can manago his own affairs, without our 
meddling. Is the wrong way safer than tho right ? No 
doubt it- was reckoned dangerous to abandon tho worship 
of Diana, of the cross, tho saints and their roliqnos; hut 
tho world, stands, though u tho imago that fell down from 
Jupiter" is forgotten. If those doctrines bo tmo, men 
need not fear they shall have no u standard, of religious 
faith and practice." Feason, Conscience, Heart, and Soul 
still remain; God's vobo in Nature; His Word in Man. 
His Laws remain ever unchanged, though wo sot up our 
iuols or pluck them clown. Wo still have the same guide 
with Moses and David, Socrates and Zoroaster, Paul and 
John and Luther, London, Taylor, and Fox; yes, the same 
guide that led Jesus, tho ft rat-horn of many brothers, in 
his steep and lonely pilgrimage. 

This doctrine takes nothing from tho Bible but- its 
/ errors, which only weaken its strength ; its truth lomanif, 
brilliant and burning with the light of life. It Call?) u« 
away from each outward standard to the eternal truths of 
God; from iho letter and the imperfect Scripture of the 
Word to the firing Word itself. Thou wo see the true re¬ 
lation the Bible sustains to tho soul; the cause of tho real 
esteem in which ifc is held is seen to bo in its moral and re¬ 
ligions truths; their power and loveliness appear. These 
have had the greatest miluortco on the loftiest minds and 
the lowliest hearts for eighteen hundred years. Row they 
have written themselves all over tho world, deepest in the 
best of men i What greatness of soul has bean found amid 
the fragrant leaves of the Bible, sufficient to lead men to 
embrace its truths, though at tho expense of accepting 
tales which make the blood curdle S 

Take the Bible for what is true in it, and the first chap¬ 
ter of Genesis is a grand hymn of creation, a worthy pre¬ 
lude of the sublime chants that follow ; ifc sings this truth : 
The World was not always; is not the work of chance, 
but of tho living God; all things'are good, made to be 
blest. . Tho writer'—who, perhaps, never thought he was 
writing '* an article oF”faith "—if ho were a- Jew, might 
supers tifciously refer tho Sabbath to the time of creation 
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aiul the agency of God, just as tho Greek refers one 
festival to Hercules and another to Bacchus. Thou 
oriental Piety comes beautiful from tho grave hewn in 
the reck by our dull Theology; utters her word of 
counsel and hope; sings her mythological poem, and 
warms the heart, but does not teach theology, or phy¬ 
sical science. 

Tho sweet notea of David’s prayer; his mystic hymn of 
praise, so full of rippling life; Ha lofty Psalm, which 
seems to unite tho warbling music of the wind, tho sun’s 
glance, and tho rush of tho lightning; which calls on tho 
mountain and- tho sea, and beast, and bird, and man, to 
join his full heart,—all these shall bo sweofc and elevating, 
but wo shall leave his pernicious curso to nerish where it 
fell. 

The excellence of tho Hebrew devotional hymns has 
never been surpassed. Heathenism, Christianity, with all 
their science, arts, literature, bright and many-coloured, 
have little that approach these. They are tho despair of 
imitators; still tho uttered prayer of the Christian world. 
Toll us of Greece, whoso air was redolent of song; its 
kmgtutgo such as Jove might speak; its sagos, heroes, 
poets, honoured in every clime,—fchoy have ho psalm of 
prayer aud praise like these Hebrews, tho devoutest of 
men, who saw God always before them, ready to take 
them up when father and mother lot them fall. 

Some of tho old prophets were men of stalwart and ro¬ 
bust character, set off by a masculine piety that puts to 
shame our puny littleness of heart. They saw Hope tho 
plainest when danger was most imminent, and never 
despaired. Pear of tho people. Hie rulers, the priests, 
could not awe them to silence, nor gold buy smooth things 
from tho prophet's tongue. They left Hypocrisy, with his 
weeds and weepers, and feigning but umtaimm hondkor- 
chiuf, to follow' the coflin he knew to be empty, and went 
their own way, as men. Wind shall screen tho guilty 
from the prophet’s word? Even David is.met with a, 
Thou - art- ill e - m an. 'What if they were stoned, imprison¬ 
ed, sawn asunder ? It was a prophet’s- reward. They did 
not prophesy smooth things; they gave tho truth and 
took blows, not asking love for love. IF these men are 
. set up as masters of tho soul, Justice must break her staff 
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over their heads. Bat view thorn as patriots whom dag¬ 
ger aroused from the repose of Ufa; as pious men awak¬ 
ened by concern for tho public virtue, and nobler men 
never spoke speech. 

Oat from tbo bear* of Nature rolkd 

The burticus of the Bibb old. 

Little needs now bo said of the New Testament, of tho 
.simple truth that rustles in its leaves,its parables, epistles, 
•where Ban! lifts up his manly voice, and John, or whoso 
wrote the words, pours out tho mystic melody of his faith. 
Why tell tho deop words of Jesus ? Have wo exhausted 
their meaning ? Tho world—has it outgrown Love to God 
and Man ? They still act in gentle bosoms, giving strength 
to tho strong, and justice and meekness and charity and 
faith to beautiful souls, long tried and oppressed. There 
is no need of now words to toll of this. 

Now it is not in nature to respect the false, and yet 
reverence tho true. Gall tho Bible master—wo do not see 
tho excellence it has. Take it as other books, wo have its 
Beauty, Truth, Religion, not its deformities, tables, and 
theology. We shall.not believe in ghosts, though Isaiah 
did:, nor in devils, though Jesus teach there nve such. 
Wo shall see the excellence of Paul in his manly character, 
not mtheiniracicswrought by his apron.; tho nobleness 
of* Jesus, in the doctrine ho taught and the life ho lived, 
not in the walk on the water or tho miraculous draughts 
of fish. Wo shall care little about the “ endless gene¬ 
alogies and old-wives' fables/' though still deemed essen¬ 
tial by many—but much for being good and doing good. 
Our faith—let him shake down the Andes who lias an arm 
for that -work. 

On the other hand, ho that accepts tho monstrous pro¬ 
digies of tho Gospels; is delighted to belisvo that Jesus 
had. divine authority for laying on farms, and damning all 
but the baptized; that ho gave Peter authority to Bind 
and loose on earth and in heaven; commanded his dis¬ 
ciples to make friends of “tho mammon of unrighteous¬ 
ness/' to tease God, .as an unjust-judge, into compliance, 
with vain repetitions—can lie accept the Absolute Religion ? 
It is not possible, for a long time, to make serious, tilings 
of trifles, without making trifles of serious things. Cannot 
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drunkenness bo justified out of tho Old Testament; tbo 
very Solomon advising the poor man to drown bis sorrows 
in wine ? Jeremiah curses tbo roan that will not fight.' 

Is not Sarah commended by the Fathers of the church, 
and Abraham "by tho Sons t Men justify slavery out of 
the New Testament, because Paul had not his eye open to 
the evil, but sent back a fugitive! It is dangerous to 
roly on a troubled fountain for tbo water of life. - 

Tho good influence of tho Bible, past and present, as of -v 
all religious hooks, rests on its religions significance. Its 
truths not only sustain themselves, out tho mass of errors 
connected therewith. Truth can never pass away.,. .Men 
sometimes fear the Bible will be destroyed by freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech. Let it perish if such bo 
the cm Truth cannot fear tho‘light, nor are men so 
mad as to forsake a well of living water. All tbo free- 
thinking in tho world could not destroy tbo Iliad; how 
much less the truths of the Bible. Things at last will 

£ ss for their true value. Tho truths of tho Bible, which 
vo fed and comforted, the noblest souls for so many cen¬ 
turies, may bo trusted to last our day, Tho Bible has 
already endured tho greatest abuse at tho hands of its 
friends, who make it an idol, and would have all men do 
it homage. Wo need call none our Master hut tbo Father 
of All. % Yet the Bible, if wisely used, is still a blessed 
teacher. Spite of the superstition and folly of its worship- 
pore, it has helped millions to that fountain where Moses 
end Jesus, with tho holy-hearted of all time, have stooped 
and been filled. Wo see the mistakes of its writers, for 
though noblo and of great stature, ?hey saw not all things. 

Wo reject their follies; but their words of truth are still 
before us, to admonish, to encourage, and to bless. From 
time to time God raises up a prophot to lead mankind. 

He speaks his word as it is given him; serves his gener¬ 
ation for tho time, and falls at last, when it is expedient ho 
should give way to the next Comforter whom God shall 
send. But mankind is greater than a man, and never 
dies. The experience of tho past lives in the present. 
The light that shone at Nineveh, Egypt, Judea, Athens, 
Borne, shines no more from those points; it is everywhere. 
Can Truth decease, and a good, idea once made real ever 

’ 1 Frtjmha xxxri. 6 , ; Jet. xhiiL ID, 
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perish ? Mankind, moving solemnly on its appointed' 
road, from ago to ago, passes- by its imperfect teachers, 
guided by their light, blessed by their toil, and sprinkled 
with their blood. But Truth, like her God, is before and 
, above us for ever. So we pass by the lamps of the street, 
with wonder at their light, though but a smoky glare; 
they seem to change places and ourn dim in fcho distance as 
wo go on ; at lust the solid walls of darkness shut thorn in. 
But high over our head aro tho unsullied stars, which 
never change their place, nor dim their oyo. So the 
truths of tho Scriptures will teach for over, though the r«3- 
cord perish and its authors bo forgot. They came from 
God, through tho Soul of Man. They havo exhausted 
neither God nor tho Soul. Man is greater than tho Bible. 
That is ono ray out of the sun ; one drop from the in.finito 
ocean. The inward Christ, which alone abidoth for over, 
has much to say which the Biblo never told, much which 
the historical Jesus never knew. Tho Bible is made for 
S Man, not Man for tho Bible. Its truths aro old as the 
creation, repeated more or less purely in every .tongue. 
Let its errors and absurdities no longer bo forced on the 
pious mind, but perish for over : lot the Word of God corno 
through Conscience, Reason, and holy Beating, as light 
through the windows of morning. Worship with no mas- 
/ter but God, no Greed but Truth, no service but Love, and 
v wo have nothing to fear,. 
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•• W>.<-n !h* Church. without temporal trepport, is able to Jo her great works upon 
she unforced e bndirnre cf mao, it arguea a divinity about her. But when she thinks 
to credit an-1 better her spiritual efficacy* and to win herself respect and dread, by 
strutting in the fals*. riiarvl of worldly authority, it U evident that God is not there, 
but that her apostolic virtue is departed from her. and hath left her key-cold; which 
►h? perceiving, aa in a decayed nature, seeks to the outward fermentations and chaf* 
l -.ra cf worldly help and external flourishes, to fetch. If it bo possible, soma motion in* 
t > her extreme parts, or to haleh a counterfeit Ufa with the crafty uid art iff rial heat 
< I juris*Ueli'-’ii. But i» is observable, that so long as the Church, lu true imitation of 
<‘hr.t*„ ran 1»* cunbcul to ride upon an ass, carrying herself and her government along 
In a rr.nsn and simple guise, she may be, as he is, a Lion of the tribo of Judah, and 
in her humility .-!! men, with loud hosannas, will confess her greatness. But when, 
tVnp.Uing the mighty oj<rat!on of the Spirit by the weak things of lids world, she 
i! inks to make herself bigger and more considerable by using the way of civil force and 
‘nri«d:rt‘i>o. as she tit* upon this Lion, she changes into an Asa, and instead of Hasan* 
i.v% f-rrrv man pelts her with stones and dirt."—JflLTOS.— The -Reason <rf Church 
f.\-rvrnrsr."!f urg(\l oysuuf Prelacy, Ch*p. 11L 
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THE RELATION OP THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT TO THE GREATEST 
OP HUMAN INSTITUTIONS, OB A DISCOURSE OP THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

CLAIMS OP THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The Catholic church, and most if not all the minor Pro- v 
testant churches, claim superiority over Reason. Con¬ 
science, and the religious Element in tho individual soul, 
assuming dominion over these, as tho State justly assumes 
authority over the cxcessivo passions and selfishness of 
men. Now sinco tlio former aro not, liko the latter, evils 
in themselves, the Church, to justify itself, must deuonnee 
them either as emanations from tho devil, or at best as un¬ 
certain and dangerous guides. Tho churches make this 
claim of superiority, either distinctly in their creeds and 
formularies of faith, claiming a divine origin for themselves, 
or by implication, in their actions, when they condemn 
aud blast with curses one who differs from them in religious 
matters, and teaches doctrines they disapprove. In virtue 
of this assumed superiority tho Christian Church, as a 
whole, denies what it calls “salvation” to all out of tho 
Christian Church—excepting sfiino of tho Jews before 
Christ—though their life bo diviuo ns an angel's. How 
often havo Socrates and that long lino of noble men who 
do honour to Greek and Roman antiquity been damned by 
hirelings of the Church ! Tho Catholic church domes sal¬ 
vation to all out of its pale, and in general each church of 
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the sirniicr and more numerous sects confirms the damna¬ 
tion of all who think more liberally. Mon who expose to 
scorn the folly of their assumptions, the Bayles, tho Humes, 
the Voltaires ; men who will not accept their pretensions, 
tho Kowtows, tho Lockes, the Priesileys, tiro Charmings, 
have their warrant of eternal damnation mado out and 
sealed ; not because their life was bad, but their faith not 
orthodox ! Supported by this claim of superiority on iho 
churches’ part, canonized Ignoranco may blast Lamming; 
ecclesiastical Dulness condemn secular Genius; and sur- 
pliced Impiety, with shameless forehead, may damn Reli¬ 
gion, meek and thoughtful, who out of tho narrow church, 
walks with beautiful feet on tho rugged path of mortal life, 
and makes real the kingdom of Heaven. 

For many centuries i,t has been a heresy in tiro Chris¬ 
tian churches to believe that any man out of their walls 
could expect less than damnation in the next world; it 
is still a heresy. It is taught with great plainness by the 
majority of Christians, that God will damn to eternal tor¬ 
ments the majority of his children, because they are not in 
any of the Christian churches . 1 If we look into the value 
of this claim of superiority, wo shall find the foundation on 
which it rests. It must be either in tho Idea of a Church, 
or in the Fact of the Christian Church receiving this dele¬ 
gated power from a human or a divine founder. 

“ I. Of the Idea of a Church, 

We do not speak, except figuratively, of a Church of 
Moses or Mahomet. It seems to ho necessary to the idea 
of a visible and historical Church, that there should be a 
model-man for its central figure, around whom others aro 
to be grouped. Ho must be an example of the virtues Re¬ 
ligion demands; an incarnation of God, to adopt tho 
phrase of ancient India, which has since become so pre¬ 
valent among tho Christians. Now Moses, viewed as a 
mythological character, and Mahomet, ns an historical 

1 For the opinion of the Catholics on this point, see in iter omnium Bos suet, 
ITUt. ties Variations, Liv. II. et #1.; for that of the Protestants, sec th<rir 
various confessions, kc., conveniently collctUtl in Kicmcyer, ColWclio Confes- 
sionum in EccksiU reformats, Lips. IS40; Hahn, ubi sup. § 103 and 143; 
IlrHschneidcr, ubi sup. Yol. II. $ UOi, p. 174, ct seq. llut see Hasc, Iluttc- 
rus red tv iv us, § S3. 
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person, wcro not rnodel-tncn, but miraculous characters 
wlmso relation to God and perfection of life each faithful 
soul might not share, for it was peculiar to themselves. 
Their character was not their own work. It was made for 
them by God, and therefore they could not be objects of 
imitation. It would be impious madness in the Mussul¬ 
man or tho Jow, to aim at the perfections of tlio great pro¬ 
phet who stood above him. 

Now thero is this peculiarity of the greater part of Chris¬ 
tians, that while they affirm Jesus to be God, by tho divine 
side, they yet claim him as a model-man, on the human 
side, and so call him a God-man . 1 About this central 
figure, tho Christian Church is grouped. Tho fourth' Gos¬ 
pel represents him as the Way, tho Truth, and tho Life, 
for all men. Tho churches also assume that he is to bo 
imitated. But they assume this in defiance of logic, for 
Jesus is represented as born miraculously, endowed with 
miraculous powers, and separated from all others by his 
peculiar relation to God, in short, as a God-man. Of 
course ho must bo a model only to other God-men, who 
are born miraculously, endowed and defended as ho was; 
ho is no model to men born of flesh and blood, who have 
none but human powers. But he is tho only God-man, 
and so no model to any ono. Still more if tho Christian 
churches view him as tho infinite God with all His Infinity, 
dwelling in the flesh, it is absurd to make him a model for 
men. But tho churches have rarely stopped at an absurd¬ 
ity. They {t call things that are not as if they wore." 
Yet since tho life of Jesus appears so entirely human in 
his friendships, sorrows, love, prayer, temptation, triumph, 
and death, and the Apostles now and then represent him 
ns tho great example—the churches could not forbear 
making him tho model-man. Henco tho homilies of tho 
Preacher; tho disqirhtion of the Schoolmen; tho glorify¬ 
ing treatise of the Mystic: tho painting of the Artist, 
giving us his Triumph, Transfiguration, Farewell .Meeting, 
and Crucifixion—all aim to bring tho Great Exemplar dis¬ 
tinctly beforo human consciousness, in tho most prominent 

* Thus term God*man is of Heathen origin, and involves a contradiction as 
much as tho term Cirdt-iriangU. The common mistake teems to arise from 
taking a fgurt of tpttck for n matUr-offc!, w hi eft leads to worse confusion in 
Theology than it would in Geomilry. \ 
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scenes of hi;* life, and always ns a man, that the lesson of 
divinity might not bo lost. 

Now if he bo this model man, and the c.hm-chcs aro but 
assemblies of men and women grouped about him, to bo 
instructed by bis words, and warned by his example, it is 
not easy to see what authority they naturally luivo over 
the individual soul. 

XI. Of the Fact of the Christian Churches. 

If Jesus were but a wise and good man, no word of Ins 
could have authority over Reason and Conscience. At 
best, it could repeat their oracles, and thereforo he could 
never found an institution which should bo Master of tho 
Soul. But even if ho were what the churches pretend, it 
does not appear that ho has given this authority to any on 
earth. If wo may credit the Gospels, Jesus established 
no organization; founded no church in any common sense 
of that term. Ho taught wherever men would listen;, to 
numbers in tho synagogue, templo, and fields; to a few in 
the little cottage at Bethany, and in tho fisher’s boat. 
Ho gave no instruction to his disciples to found a church; 
ho sent them forth to preach the glad tidings to all man¬ 
kind : tho Spirit within was their calling and authority; 
Jesus, their example; God their, guide, protector, and 
head. In all tho ministrations of Jesus, there is nothing 
which approaches tho formation of a church. What was 
freely received was to be given as freely. Baptism and tho 
. Supner were accidents. He appointed no particular body 
of men as teachers, but sent forth his disciples, all of them, 
to proclaim the truth. The twelve had no actual authority 
over others ; no preeminence in spreading tho Gospel. 
Had they a right to bind and to loose ? Let Paul answer 
tho question.* The first martyr, the most active .Evan¬ 
gelist, and the greatest. Apostlo wero not of tho twelve. 
Excepting Peter, James, and John, the rest did little that 
wo know of.* l)ul Jesus say—as Matthew relates—that 

1 Galat i. ii. ct al.; Strauss, cb. y. ; Schwe^ler, Jfachapost. Zeitaitfr, 
Tub. 1S46, Yol. I. p. iU, a i «\.; Baur, Paulas tkr AposUl; Stuttgart, 1840, 
p. 104. el sea. 

* 8to in Giwdcr, Text-Boob of Eccka Philad. 1838, Vol. I. { 25 

—27. 
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ho would found a church on Simon Peter ? It must have 
been a sandy foundation . 1 Paul did not fear to withstand 
him to the face, Jesus appointed neither place nor day 
for worship. All the commands of the decalogue arc 
reinforced in the New Testament, excepting that winch 
enjoins the Sabbath ; all the rest arc natural laws. Reli¬ 
gion with Jesus was a worship in spirit, and in truth; a 
services at all times and in every place. He fell back on 
natural Religion and Morality, demanding a divine life, 
purity without and piety within ; but lie left the When, 
tho Where, and tho How to tako care of themselves. A 
Church, in our sense of the term, is not- so much as t rrned 
in the Gospels. Rut Religion, above all emotions, brings 
men together. Uniting around this central figure, bound 
by the .strongest of ties, the spiritual sympathies fired with 
admiration for the great soul of Jesus, relying on his 
authority, there grew up, unavoidably, a body of men 
and women. These the Apostles call the Church of Christ. 
Religion, as it descends into practice, takes a concrete 
form, which depends on the character and condition of the 
men who receive it: hence come the rites, dogmas, and 
ceremonies which mark the Church of this or that age and 
nation. 

The Christian Church may bo defined m a Body of Men 
and Women united in a common regard for Jesus, assem¬ 
bling for tho purposes of worship and religious instruction. 
It lias the powers delegated by individuals who compose 
itd 




' Math. xv{. IS, 19. Sec the various opinions of interpreters of this p*<*.v£9 
so improperly thrust into the mouth of Jesus,, in Dc We nr, Eu ilainj- 

buch star .V. T. See Hrijrcn’* i'veuioe.* glass. 

5 Sec the various opinions of the Catholic* ami ProU'tant* on this p^int 
collected in Winer, Coraparativ I)ar*td!un;» der ]>hrlirvnffs, J.cip. ltvir, 
| 19, on the formation of the church. See much valuable' matter in Kiuehi, 
Ihe Ivntstshung dcr Allkatholisehcn Kirchc, lJonn, 1SJ0, Duels II. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THK GRADUAL I’ORKATIOJI OP TH£S CHMSTJ.IK CHuUCIt. 

Is the earliest times of Christianity there wore no 
regular systems of doctrine, to >ind mun together. The 
truths of natural Religion, the special forms of Judaism; 
^ and a somewhat indefinite belief in Jesus, were the car¬ 
dinal points and essentials of Christianity. The public 
religious service seems perfectly free. Where the. spirit 
of the Lord was, there was liberty. No one controlled 
another’s freedom. The much vaunted " form of sound 
words ” was notoriously different with different teachers. 
Paul, who came late to Christianity, boasts that he received 
his doctrine straightway from God, not from those ” who 
were apostles before him,” whom ho seems to hold in 
small esteem. The decision of the council at Jerusalem, 
even if it ever took place, did not bind him. The practical 
side of Christianity was developed mow than the theoretical. 
The effect of the truth proclaimed with freedom, was soon 
manifest ; for the errors and superstition still clinging to 
tho mind of the apostles could not chain mankind. J^ove in¬ 
creased ; Christianity bore fruit; tho Ohtirch'spread wide its 
arms, it emancipated men from the yokes of tho ancient 
sacerdotal class; but there was a fierce struggle in tho new 
congregations before the Jewish forms could be given n 4 
Tho Christians were ” a royal priesthood; ” all wero 
’’kingsand pries.*,” appointed to offer a ’’spiritual sacri¬ 
fice.” Tho apostles who had scon Jesus, or understood 
his doctrine, naturally took the lead of men they sought 
to instruct. As the number of Christians enlarged, nomo 
organization was needed for practical purposes. The pat¬ 
tern was taken from the Jewish Synagogue, which claimed 
r.o divine authority; not from tho Touinle, whoso officers 
made such a claim. Hence there wero elders and deacons. 
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One of tho elders was an overseer, like tho " Speaker " in 
a legislative assembly. But all these were chosen by tho 
people, und as imich of the’ people after their choice 
n;i before. There was no clergy and no laity; all worn 
sons of God, recipients of inspiration from him. Tho 
Holy Ghost full upon all, the sarao in kind, only divino in 
degree and mode of manifestation. Tho wish of Moses 
was complied with, and God put his spirit upon each of 
them ; tho prediction of Joel was fulfilled, and their sons 
and their daughters prophesied; tho word of Jeremiah 
had come to pass, and God put his Law in their inward 
parts, and wrote it on their heart, and they all knew tho 
Lord from tho least to tho greatest. They were " anointed 
of God," and " knew all things;" they " needed not that 
any man should teach them." Christ and Gad were in nil 
holy hearts. Tim overseer, or bishop, claimed no power 
over tho people; ho was only first among his peers ; tho 
greatest only because tho servant of all. Even Apollos, 
Cephas, Paul, who were they but servants, through whom 
others believed ? Tho bishop had no authority to bind 
and loose in heaven or earth ; no right to enforce a doc¬ 
trine. Ho was not tho standard of faith; thatavas " the 
Mind of the Lord," which Ho would reveal to all who 
sought it. There was no monopoly of teaching on tho 
part of the elders. A bishop, says tho author jf the 
Epistle to Timothy, " must bo able to leach," rot the only 
teacher, not- necessarily a preacher at all; but a minister 
of silence as well os speech. Inspiration was free to all 
men. "Quench not tho Spirit;" "prove all things;" 
"hold fast what is good;" "covet earnestly the best 
gifts,"—-these were tho watchwords. Under Fetiehism, 
all could consult their God, and be inspired; miracles 
took place continually. Under Polytheism, only a few 
could come to God at first hand; they Mono wore inspired, 
and miracles were rare. Under ChrL. .nn Monotheism, 
God dwelt in all faithful hearts; old covenants and priest¬ 
hoods wero done away, and so nil were inspired.* 

* On the *Ulo of the early Church, anti the Bsthopt, Elder*, and Deacon*, 
which it ntill a matter of conifersr»y, mn» Campbell, Lwtaroon Ecc. Ixe. 

1.—XIII.; Gic*elcr, ubi *un. f 23; Mwhcim, uhi *up. Hook I. Art, II. chap, 
ii.; Neandcr, A Up. Geechichte drr Chruflicben Jleliginn, llamb. 1S35, Vol. I. 
r»rt I. chap. ii.; Gibbon, Chap. XV.; &.hlMc«Raener, G«chiehte der Chrwt- 
liches Kirthe, Berlin, 14540, p. SO, et k^. Anton; the modern writer* Mil- 
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Tho New Testament was not written, r.n<l tho OKI Testa¬ 
ment- whs but tho .shadow of good things to come,, and 
since they had come,, tho children of tho tree woman were 
not to Hit in the shadow, but to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them free. .Man, tho heir of 
ail vhingfijlong time kept under task-masters and governors, 
had now come of age and taken possession of his birth¬ 
right. The decision of a majority of delegates assembled 
in a council, bound only themselves. 

Then tho body of men and women worshipping in any 
one place was subject neither to its own officers, nor to 
tho Church at large; nor to tho Scriptures of tho Old or 
V tho New Testament. No man on earth, no organisation, 
no book was master ot tho Soul. Each v-nuroh made out. 
its canon of Scripture us well as it could . 1 Some of our 
canonical writings were excluded, and apocryphal writings 
used in their stead, .Indeed, respecting this matter of 
Scripture, there has never been a uniform canon among all 
Christians. Tho Bible of tho Latin differs from that of 
tliu Grt., Church, and contains thirteen books the mere. 
The Cathode u‘ a brs from tho Protestant; tho early Syrians 
from their contemporaries ; the Abyssinians from all other 
churches, it seems. Lb ionites would not receive tho be¬ 
ginning of Matthew and Luke ; the Marcionites lmd a Gos¬ 
pel of their own. Tho Socinians, and perhaps others, left 
off the whole of tho Old Testament , 5 or counted it unneces¬ 
sary. The followers of Swedenborg do not find a spiritual 
sense in all tho books of tho canon. Critics yearly mako 
inroads upon the canon, striking out whole books or ob¬ 
noxious passages, as not genuine. In tho first ages of 
Christianity, ihu l'ibio was a subordinate thing. In 
modern times it has been made a vehicle to carry any 
doctrine the e.,pos tor sees Sit to interpret into it.* Tho 
first preachers of Christianity foil back on tho authority of 

roan take* the other side. History of Christianity, Lend, JStO, Boole II. 
chap. it. p. Co, el set]. 8 m tho re«ni w-.rks of Gi'iiirer, Haw, Schw«gier. 
lUaur, .Sctiii. snann, Bin-cbl, fjtottdcaSMticf, itolhciuee, Hilgtnfdd, &C.,—Stanley 
nnd Jusrctt and Martinc»u. 

1 5k« in Eusebius, H. E. III. 39 the ate that Tapias makes of Tradition; 
he stood on tho debatable ground between the Bibb ami Tradition, tod con¬ 
tinued to mythcitfiif. E»ald, JahrbU'her for H5i, Ch. XXXIII. 

3 See Fattsltu ftoeinur, nbi sup. p. 271, el al. 

3 cm this point, unm ingenious rvaurts of Hegel, Thilosupbic dtr IU- 
ligioa, YoJ, I. p. 20, e! se«j. 
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Je>u„; appealed in the moral sense of Mankind; applied 
the doctrines of Christianity to life as well as they could, 
and with much real, and some superstition and many mis¬ 
takes, developed the practical aide of Christianity much 
more than its theoretical side. 

But oven in tho Apostles, Christianity had lost some¬ 
what of its simplicity, much of tho practical character which 
marks tho teaching of Jesus in tho Synoptics. The doe- ^ 
trino of Paul was far removed from tho doctrine of <.■ esus. 
it was not plain Religion and Morality coming from tho 
absolute source, and proceeding by the absolute method 
to tho absolute end. It is taught on tho ‘'authority of 
Christ." Tho Jews must believe ho was tho Messiah of 
the prophets. '*' b’alvntion " is connected with a belief in 
his pc*«on. " Neither is there salvation by any other," says 
the author who takes tho name of Peter ; tho fourth 
Gospel makes Jesus declare "No man comoth unto tho 
Father but by mo," "nil that ever cmno before me are 
thieves and robbers." 'Die Jewish doctrine of " Re¬ 
demption" and reconciliation by sacrifice appears more or 
less in tho genuine works of the Apostles, and very clearly 
in the Kpistle to tho Hebrews. We may explain some of 
tho obnoxious passages as " figures of speech," referring' to 
tho "Christ born in us;" but n fair interpretation leaves 
it pretty certain tho writers added somewhat to tho 
simpler form of Jesus, though they might not share tho 
gross doctrines since often taught in their name. Christ 
is in some measure a mythological being even with Paul, 
--he was with tho Jews in tho desert, and assisted at tho 
emit ion. The Jesus of history fades out and the Christ v ‘ / 
of fiction takes Ids place. The Pharisaic doctrine of tho 
resurrection of tho body appears undeniably ; a local 
heaven and a day of judgment, in which Jesus is to appear 
in person and judge the world, are very clearly taught. 
The fourth Gospel speaks of Jesus as he never speaks of 
himself ; tho Platonic doctrine of the Logos appears there¬ 
in. Wo may separate the apostolic doctrine into three 
classes, the Judairing, the Alexandrine, and tho Paulino, 
each differing more or less essentially from tho simple 
mode of Religion of the Synoptics . 1 Already with tho 

! The KpUUe t« the Hebrew* and the earlier A'wrvphal OospeU and This¬ 
tles are valuable monuments of the opinions of lira C!imtian.i at the thus taey 
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Apostles Jesus has become in parr deified, his personality 
confounded with the infinite God . 1 Was it not because of 
the veiy vast ness and beauty of soul tlm* was in him? 
The private ami peculiar doctrines of t.ho early Christians 
appear in strange contrast with the gentle precepts of love 
to man and God, in which Jesus sums up the essentials of 
Religion. But, alas, what is arbitrary and peculiar in each 
form of worship, is of little value ; the belt things are the 
commonest, for no man can lay a now foundation, nor add 
to the old, more than the wood, Imy, and stubble of his 
own folly. The great, excellence of Jesus was in restoring 
natural Religion and Morality to their true place; an ex¬ 
cellence which even the Apostles but poorly understood . 3 

In their successors Christianity was a very different 
thing, and in tho course of a few years,—alas, a very few, 
—it appeared in the mass of the Churches, an idle mum¬ 
mery ; a collection of forms and superstitious rites. Bea- 
. Jhenism and Judaism with all sorts of superstitions nb- 
f surdities in their train, came into the Church. The first 
fifteen bishops of Jerusalem clung to the most obnoxious 
feature of Judaism. Christianity was the stalking-horso 
of ambition. A man stepped at once from the camp to tho 
Bishop's mitre, and brought only the piety of the Roman 
Legion into the Church. Tho doctrine of many a Christian 
writer was less pure and beautiful than tho faith of Seneca 
and Cicero, not to name Zoroaster. Pythagoras, and Socra¬ 
tes. After less than a century there was a distinction bp. 
tween clergy and laity. Tho former ere long becamo 
'Lords over God's heritage," not "ensamples unto the 
Rock." They were masters of tho doctrine; could bind 
ind loose on earth and in heaven. Tho majority in a 
council bound the minority, and tho voices of the clergy 
determined what- was " the mind of tho Lord." Thus tho 
clergy became the Church, mid were set above Reason and 
Conscience in tho individual man. They wero chosen by 

were written. It i* a curious tact that rsVri/snmisri was rigidly enforced by tho 
bishops ii) the Church at Jerusalem for more than a century after the death of 
Christ; many of the laity also were circumcised. Sulpitiu* Severn?, Lib. 11. 

1 See Dorncr and Ibatir; she Ma,sa. Quarterly Hcriew, Yol. III. Art. Y., on 
the Christolofies of X. T. 

' the impartial remarks of Rchlosser, resjscctinjf the origin and subsequent 
fate of Christiaivtv, in hi* Cicschichto dcr alien Welt, Yol. 111. 1’t. i. p. 2i0— 
27i, Vl. ii. p. 110-1213, 3S1 —410. 
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thcms dves, and responsible to none on earth. Private 
inspiration was reckoned dangerous. Freedom of con¬ 
science was forbidden ; ho who denied tho popular faith 
was accursed. The organization of tho Church was then 
copied from tho Jewish temple, not tho synagogue. The 
minister was a priest, and stood between God and tho 
people; tho Bishop, an high-priest after tho order of 
Aaron, his kingdom of this world. He was tho " Suc¬ 
cessor of the Apostles : " the Vicegerent of Christ. Men 
came to the clerical office with no Religious qualification . 1 
Baptism atoned for all sins, and was sometimes put off till 
the last hour, that the Christian might give full swing to 
the flesh, and float into heaven at last, on the lust ml 
waters of baptism. Bit,*: of bread from tho “ Lord's table " 
were a talisman to preserve the faithful from all dangers 
by sea and land. .Prayers were put up for tho dead; the 
cross was worshipped : tho bones of tho martyrs could 
work miracles, cn.*c out devils, calm a tempest, and even 
raise tho dead. Tho Eucharist was forced into the mouths 
of children before they could say, "my father, ar.d my 
mother." Thu sign of tho cross and tho "sacred oil" 
were powerful ns Canidia's spell. In point of toleration 
the Christians went backward for a time, far behind iho 
Athenians and men of Rome . 3 The clergy assumed power 
over Conscience; power to admit to Heaven, or condemn 
to hell; and not only decided in matters of mummery, 
whereof they made "divine service" to consist, but dc?- 
crced what men should believe in order to obtain eternal 
life ; an office the sublimest of all the sons of men, modest 
because ho was gTcat, never took upon himself. They 
collected the writings of tho New Testament, and decided 
what should be the "'Standard of Faith," and what not. 
But their canon was arbitrary, including setno spurious 
books of small value, and rejecting others more edifying. 
However, they allowed some latitude in tho interpretation 
of the works they had canonized. But next they went 
further, and developed systematically tho doctrines of 
Scripture, on points deemed tho most important, such as 

• The hitiori» of Syncsius ami Ambrose afford a striking picture of the 
clerical elm in their time. 

' See the writing* of Tcrtullian ami Cyprian, pa*-..a, for proof* of what ij 
tail! ahotc. ** 
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the u nature of God” find Christ. Tims the "mind of the 
Lord ” was determined and laid down, so that ho might 
read that ran. Tho mysticism of Plato, and the dialectic 
subtleties of tho Stagirito, atforded matter for tho pulpit 
ami councils to discuss. 

This method of deciding dark questions bv plurality of 
votes has always been popular in Christendom. In so mo 
things tho majority are always right; in some always 
wrong. Tho four hundred prophets of Baal have a " lying 
spirit” in them; Mieaiah alone is in the right. Tho col¬ 
lege of Padua and the Sorbonno would have voted down 
Galileo and Newton, a hundred to ono; but what then? 
Majority of voices proves little in morals or mathematics. 
A single man in Jerusalem on a certain time had more 
moral and religious truth than Herod and tho Sanhedrim. 
Synods of Dort and assemblies of Divines settle nothing but 
their own opinions, winch will be reversed the next century, 
or stand, ns now, a snare to the conscience of pious men. 

In tho early times of Christianity, tho teachers in general 
^ wore men of little learning, imbued with tho prejudices 
and vain philosophies of the times; men with passions, 
sume of them quite untamed, notwithstanding their pious 
* zeal. In the first century no eminent man is reckoned 
^ among the Christians. But soon doctrines, that played a 
great part in the heathen worship, and which do not ap¬ 
pear in. the teaching of Jesus, were imposed upon men, on 
pain of damnation in two worlds. They are not yet ex¬ 
tinct. Hites were adopted from the saino source. The 
scum of idolatry covered the well of living water. The 
Flesh and tin; Devil sat down at the "’Lord's Tablo” in 
the Christian Church, and with forehead unabashed, pushed 
away the worthy bidden guest. What passed for Chris- 
v ; tSanity in many churches during the fourth and a large 
part of tho third century was a vile superstition. The 
imago of Christ was marred. Men paid God in Ctesar’s 
pence. The shadows of great men, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato ; yes, the shades of humbler men, of name unknown 
to fame, might have come up, disquieted like Samuel, from 
their grave, and spit upon tho suporstition of tho Chris¬ 
tians defiling Persia, and Athens, and Rome. It deserved 
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the mockery it met. Christianity was basely corrupted 
long before it gained tiro Houma Palace. Had it not been 
depraved, when would it have reached king’s courts; in 
the timo of Constantine, or of Louis XIV. ? The quarrels 
of the Bishops; the contentions of the councils; the super¬ 
stition of the laymen and tho despotism and ambition of 
the clergy in gonend; tho ascetic doctrine taught as 
morality ; the monastic institutions with their plan of a 
divine life, aro striking signs of the times, and contrast 
wonderfully with that simple Nazareno and his lowly obe¬ 
dience to God and manly lovo of his brothers. 

Yet hero and there wore men who fed with faith and 
works tho flame of piety, which, rising from, their lowly 
hearth, streamed up towards heaven, making tho shadows 
of superstition and of sin look strange and monstrous ns 
they fell on many a rood of space. Theso were tho men 
who saved tho Sodom of the Church. Did Christianity 
fail? Tho Christianity of Christ is not one thing and 
human nature another. It is human Virtue, human Re¬ 
ligion, man in his highest moments; the effect no less 
than tho cause of human development, and can never foil 
till man ceases to be man. Under all this load of super¬ 
stition the heart- of faith still beat. How could the world 
forget its old institutions, riot, and sin, in a moment? It 
is not thus tho dull fact of the world's life yields to tho 
Divine Idea of a man. Tho rites of tho public worship; 
tho clerical class; tho stress luid on dogmas and forms; 
all this was a tribute to tho indolence and sensuality of 
mankind. The asceticism, celibacy, mortification of tho 
body, contempt of tho present life; tho hatred of all inno¬ 
cent pleasure; tho scorn of litorntnre, science, and art,— 
these are the natural reaction of mankind, who had been 
bid to fill themselves with merely sensual delight. Tho 
lives of Mark Antony, Sallust, Crnssus; of Julius Ctesar, 
Nero, and Domitian, oxplnin tho origin of asceticism and 
monastic retirement better than folios will do it. Tho 
writings of Petronius Arbiter, of Appuleius and Lucian, 
render necessary the works of Tortullian, Cyprian, Jerome, 
and John of Damascus. Individuals might cotno swiftly 
out of Egyptian darkness into tho light of Roligion, but 
the world moves slow, and oscillates from ono extreme to 
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tho opposite . 1 For a time the leaven of Christianity seemed 
lost in tho lump of human sin; but it was doing its great 
work in ways not seen by mortal eyes. Tho most profound 
of all revolutions must require centuries for its work. Tho 
good never dies. Tho Persecutions directed by tyrannical 
emperors against tho new faith, only helped tho work. 
What is written in blood is widely read and not soon for¬ 
got. Could tho “ holy alliance ” of Ease, Hypocrisy, and 
Sin put down Christianity, which proclaimed the Ono God, 
tho equality and brotherhood of nil men ? Did Forco ever 
prevail in the long run against Reason or Religion ? The 
ashes of a Polycarp and a Justin sow the earth for a Cad- 
mean harvest of heroes of tho soul; a man leaving wife 
and babes and dying a martyr’s death—this is an eloqucnco 
the dullest can understand. If a tiro is to spread in tho 
forest let all tho winds blow upon it. Even a bad thing is 
not put down by abuse. However, to see tho earnest of 
that vast result Christianity is destined to work out f-'r the 
nations, we must not look at king’s courts, in Byzantium 
or Paris; not in the chairs of bishops, noble or selfish; 
not at tho martyr’s firmness when his flesh is torn off, for 
tho unflinching Tnscarora sir 1 - -sses “ tho noble army of 
martyrs” in fortitude; but in tho common walks of life, 
its every-day trials; in tho sweet charities of the fireside 
and tho street; in tho self-denial that shares its loaf with 
tho distressful; tho honest heart which respects others as 
itself. Looking deeper than tho straws of the surface wo 
see a stream of now life is in tho world, and, though choked 
with mud, not to bo dammed up. 

/ Tho history of Christianity reveals tho majestic pre¬ 
eminence of its earthly founder. In him amid all his Mes¬ 
sianic expectations, there shines a clear religious light— 
Lovo to God, Love to Man. Como to the later times of 
tho Apostles, tho sky is overcast with dogmatic clouds, 
and doubtful twilight begins. Take another step, and tho 
darkness deepens. Come down to Justin Martyr, it is 
deeper still; to Iremeus, Tortullian, Cyprian; to tho times 
of tho Council of Nice; read the letters of Air„.oso, 
Jerome, Augustine, tho Apologies of Christianity, tho 
fierce bickerings of strong men about matters of no mo- 

‘ Hat $et how reluctantly Srnesius comes to the duties of a bishop. Ep. 105, 
cited in Hampden, Hampton bccturw, Lond. 1837, p. 407, ct scq. 
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mcnt,—wo should think it the midnight of the Christian 
Church, did wo not know that after this “ woe was past,” 
there came another woo; that there was a refuge of lies 
remaining where the blackness of darkness foil, and tho 
shadow of death lingered long and would not bo lifted up. 

It is not necessary to go into the painful task of tracing 
the obvious, decline of Christianity, and its absorption in 
the organization of the Church, which assumed tho Keys 
of Heaven, and bound and tortured men on earth. It is 
beautiful to see the freo piety of Paul, amid all his dog¬ 
matic subtleties,—a man to whom the world owes so 
much, 1 —and tho happy state of tho earlier churches; 
when no one controlled another, except by Wisdom and 
Love; when each was his own priest, with no middle-man 
to forestall inspiration, and stand between him and God; 
when crah could come to tho Father, and get truth at 
first hand if he would. Jesus would break every yoke, but 
new yokes wore s?oo 1 made, and in his name. Ho bade 
men pray ns ho did, with no mediator, nothing between 
them and tho Father of all; making each place a temple 
and each act a divine service. With tho doctrines of his 
Religion on their tonguo; tho example of Jesus to stimu¬ 
late and encourage them; tho certain conviction that 
Truth and God were on their side ; going into the world of 
men sick of their worn-out rituals, and hungering and 
thirsting after a religion they could confide in, live and 
die by; having stout hearts in their bosoms which danger 
could not daunt, nor gold bribe, nor contempt shame, nor 
death appal, nor friends seduce—no wonder tho Apostles 
prevailed ! An earnest man, though rude as Bohmo, and 
Bunynn, and Fox, even in our times, coming in the name 
of Itcligion, speaking its word of fire, and appealing to 
wlmt is deepest and divinest in our heart, never lacks 
auditors. How the zeal of tho Mormons makes converts. 
Ho wonder the Apostles conquered the world. It were a 
miracle if they had not put to flight “ armies of the aliens,” 
the makers of ” silver shrines,” and ” them that sold and 
bought in tho temple.” Man moves man tho world round, 
and Itcligion multiplies itself as tho Banian tree. Men 
with all tlie scienco of the nineteenth century, but no Re¬ 
ligion, can scarce hold a village together, while every re- 
1 See Parker, ubi sup., p. 165, ct seep 
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ligious fanatic, from Mahomet to Mormon, finds followers 
plenty as flowers in summer, and truo as steel. Can no 
man divino tho cause ? 

Blessed was the Christian Church while all were brothers. 

J But soon as the Trojan Horso of mi organized priesthood 
was dragged through tho ruptured wall, there came out of 
it, stealthily, men cunning as Ulysses, cruel as Diomed, 
arrogant ns Samuel, exclusive and jealous, armed to tho 
teeth in tho panoply of worldliness. The little finger of 
the Christian priesthood was faund thicker than tho loins 
of their fathers—the flamens of Jupiter, Quirinus, tho Le- 
vitical priests of Jehovah. Then Belief began to take tho 
place of Life; the priest of the man ; tho Church of homo; 
the Flesh and the Devil of tho Word and the Holy Spirit. 
Divino service was mechanism ; Religion pries tern ft; 
Christianity a thing for kings to swear by, and to help 
priests to wealth and fame. But a seed remained that 
never bowed the Knee to tho idol. Righteous men,, they 
woro cursed by the Church, and blessed by the God of 
Truth. "Wo are to blame no class of mon, neither tho 
icarned who were hostile to Christianity, nor the priest 
who assumed this power for tho loaves and fishes’ sake; 
they were men, and did as others, with their light and 
temptations, would have done. Looking with human eyes, 
it is not possible to see how tho evil could have been 
avoided. The wickedness long intrenched in the world; 
that under-current of sin which runs through the nations; 
tho low civilization of tho race; tho selfishness of strong 
men, their awful wars; tho hideous sins of slavery, poly¬ 
gamy, tho oppression of the weak; the power of lust, 
brutality, and every sin,—those were obstacles that even 
Christianity could not sweep away In a moment, though 
strongest of tho historic daughter,, of God. Men could 
sail safely for somo years in the light of Jesus, though seen 
more and moro dimly. But as tho stream of time swept 
them further down, and the cold shadow from mountains 
of hoary crime came over them anew, they felt tho dark¬ 
ness. Let us judge these men lightly. Low ns the Chris¬ 
tian Church was in tho third, fourth, fifth, and sixth cen¬ 
turies, it yet represented the best interests of mankind as 
no other institution. Individuals but not societies roso 
above it, and soared away to the Heaven of Peace, amid 
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its cry of excommunication. Let us givo the Church its 
duo. 

Now as no institution exists and claims the unforced 
homage of men unless it have some real, permanent excel¬ 
lence, in virtue of which alono it holds its place, being 
hindered, not helped, by the accidental error, falsity, and 
sin connected therewith; and since tho Christian Church 
has always stood, in *>pito of its faults, and filled such a 
place in human affairs as no other institution, it becomes 
us to look for tho Idea it represents, knowing there must 
bo a great truth to stand so long, extend ao wide, and up¬ 
hold so much that is false. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL AND DISTINCTIVE IDEA OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH—DIVISION OF THE CHRISTIAN SECTS. 

All forms of conscious religion have this common point, 
an acknowledged sense of dependence on God, and each 
has some special peculiarity, of its own, which distinguishes 
it from all others. Now the essential peculiarity of Chris¬ 
tianity is, indeed, that moral and religious character already 
spoken of;‘ but the formal and theoretic peculiarity, which 
contradistinguishes it from all other religions, is this doc¬ 
trine :—That God has mado tho highest revelation of him¬ 
self to Man through Jesus of Nazareth. This doctrine— 
which does not proceed from tho absolute character, but 
from the historical origin of Christianity—is tho common 
ground on which all Christian sects, tho Catholic and tho 
Quaker, tho Anabaptist, the Rationalist, and tho Mormon, 
aro agreed. But as this is logically affirmed by all theore¬ 
tical Christians, it is as logically denied by all not theore¬ 
tical Christians. Thus tho Jews and Mahometans think 
their prophets superior to,Jesus. When wo find a man 
who is a higher "incarnation of God;" one who teaches 
1 Atom, Book III. Ch. iii. 





ami lives out more of Religion ami Morality than Jesus, 
we are bourn! to admit Unit fact, and then cease to bo theo¬ 
retical Christian.*?. Men may now bo essential ami prac¬ 
tical Christiana, if they regard Christianity as the Absolute 
Religion and live it out; or if they live the Absolute Reli¬ 
gion and give it no name, though not theoretical, may still 
be essential Christians. 

This distinctive character of Christianity appears in va¬ 
rious forms in the different sects. Thus some call Jesus 
the Infinite Cod; others the First of Created Beings; 
others a miraculous Ruing of a mixed nature, and lumco a 
God-man, the identity of Man and God; others still, a 
mortal man, the most perfect. Representation of Goodness 
and Religion. Those may all be regarded, excepting tho 
last, as more* or less mythological statements of this dis¬ 
tinctive doctrine. 

Now if Christianity bo taken for the Absolute Religion, 
with this theoretical peculiarity, and developed in a m.'. T \ 
it has an influence on all his active powers. It affects the 
Mind, he makes a Theology; the Conscience, ho lives a 
Manly Life; tho Imagination, he devises a Symbol, rite, pen¬ 
ance, or ceremony. Tho Theology, the Life, and the Symbol, 
must depend on tho natural endowments and artificial cul¬ 
ture of the individual Christian, and as both gifts and tho 
development thereof differ in different men, it is plain that 
various sects must naturally be formed, each of which, 
setting out from tho first principle common to all religious, 
and embracing tho great theoretical doctrine of Chris¬ 
tianity, which distinguishes it from all not-Christiau reli¬ 
gions, has, besides, a certain peculiar doctrine of its own 
which separates it from all other Christian sects. Theso 
sects aro tho necessary forms Religion takes in connection 
with the varying condition of men. Tho Christian Church 
as n whole is made up of these parties, all of whom taken 
together, with their Theologies, Life, and Symbols, repre¬ 
sent tho amount of absolute Religion which has been de¬ 
veloped in Christendom, in thu speculative, practical, or 
roathotic way,, To understand the Christian Church, there¬ 
fore, wo must understand each of its parties, their truth 
and error, their virtue and vice, and then form an appre¬ 
ciation of the whole matter. 

In making the estimate, however, wo may neglect such 
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portion!? of the Christ in n Church as havo had no influence 
on the present development of Christianity amongst us. 
Thus we need not consider the Greek and Oriental churches 
after tho sixth century, as their influence upon the rest of 
Christendom ceased to be considerable, in consequence of 
the superior practical talents of tho Western churches . 1 
Tho remaining portions may be classified in various ways; 
but, for the present purpose, tho following seems the best 
arrangement, nr.mely: g 

I. Tim: Catholic Party. ,/ 

If. The Protestant Pa err. 

HI. Those neither Catholics nos; Protestants. 

These, three will be treated each in its turn. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE CATHOLIC J’AKTY. 

The Catholic Church is the oldest, and in numbers still 
the most powerful of nil Christian organizations. Jt grew 
as the Christian spirit extended among tho ruins of the 
old world, by the might of tho truth borne in its bosom 
overpowering tho old worship, the artifice of priests, tho 
selfishness of tho affluent, the might of the strong, the 
cherished forms of a thousand years, tho impotent armies 
of papule ki.igs. It rose from small beginnings. No one ^ 
knows who first brought Christianity to Rome ; nor who 
planted the seed of that hierarchic power which soon be¬ 
came a tree, and at length a whole forest, stretching to 
the world's end, enfolding chapels for tho pious, and dens 
for robbers. Tho {practical spirit of old Rome came into !?' 
tho Church. Its power grew as Christian freedom de¬ 
clined. The mantle of that giant genius, which made tho 
seven-hilled city conqueror of the world j tho belt of power 
which girt the loins of her mighty men, Fabius, Regulus, 

1 S«« S«j20tts of Theiira, &c., Introduction. 
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Cicero, Groanr, passed to the Christian bishops, as that 
genius fled from tho earth, howling ovor his crumbled 
work. Tho spirit of those ancient heroes came into tho 
Church; their practical skill; their obstinate endurance; 
their power of speech with words like battles; their lust 
of power; their resolution which nothing could overturn, 
or satisfy. Tho Greek Christians were philosophic, 
literary ; they could sling stones at a hairis-breadth. In 
the early times they had all tho advantage of position; 

“ tho chairs of tho apostles; " the Christian Scriptures 
written in their tongue. Theirs were tho great names of 
the first centuries, roly carp, Justin, the Clements, Origen, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Basil Gregorios, Chrysostom. 
But the Latin Church had the praeti; nl skill, the soul to 
dare, and tho arm to execute: its power therefore ad¬ 
vanced step by step. Its chiefs were dexterous men, with 
tho coolness of Caesar, and the zeal of Hannibal. Ambrose, 
Jerome, A igustine, would have been powerful men any¬ 
where—in tho court of Sardanaj /Ins, or a college of 
Jesuits. They brought tho world into tho Church. 'Tv,'as 
the world's gain, but tho Church's loss. Tho Emperor 
soon learned to stoop his eonquoring eagles to the spiritual 
power, ■which shook tho capital. Tho Church held divided 
sway with him. Tho spiritual sceptro was wrested from 
his hands. Constantine fled to Byzantium as much to 
escape the Latin clergy as to defend himself from tho war¬ 
riors of the North . 1 

Now' the Catholic Church held to the first truths of Re¬ 
ligion and of Christianity, as before shown. Its peculiar 
ami distinctive doctrine was this, that God still acts upon 
and inspires mankind, being iu some measure immanent 
therein. This doctrine is broad enough to cover tho 
world, powerful enough to annihilate the arrogance of any 
Church. But the Roman party limited this doctrine by 
adding, that God did not act by a natural law, directly on 
* the mind and conscience, heart and soul, of each man, 
who sought faithfully to approach Him, but acted miracu- 

1 8« the external esmtft* of the superiority of tho Roman Church, in Rohm, 
Gercbichta d« Mittelaiteri, Vol. I. p. 610, ct s«j. Constantine established 
public worship on Fridays and Sunday* in his army, appointing I’ricsts and 
Deacon#, anil providing a Tent for r>slisiotc3 purposes in every Numtrus. Soza- 

JBU, H. E. I. C. 8. 
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lously, through t-ho organization of tho Church on its 
members and no others; and on them, not because they 
were men, but instruments of tho Church; not in propor¬ 
tion to a maids gifts, or the use of his gifts, but as ho 
stood high or low in the Church. Tho humblest priest 
had a little inspiration, enough to work the greatest of 
miracles; tho bishop had more ; tho Pope, as head of tho 
Church, must bo infallibly inspired, so that lie could nuithor 
act wrong, think wrong, nor feol wrong. 

Tho Absolute Religion and Morality necessarily sots 
out from the absolute source, the spirit of God in tho soul 
revealing truth. Tho Catholic Church, on tho contrary, 
starts from a finite source, the limited work of inspired 
men, namely, tho Traditional Word preserved in Scripture 
and the unscriptural tradition, both written and not writ¬ 
ten. But then, laying down this indisputable tenth, that a 
book must be interpreted by tho same spirit in which it is 
written, and therefore that a book written by miraculous 
and superhuman inspiration can bo understood only by 
men inspired in a similar way, and limiting the requisite 
inspiration to itself, it assumed tho office of solo interpreter 
of tho Scriptures; refused tho Bible to tho laymen, bccauso 
they, as uninspired, could not understand it, and gave 
them only its own interpretation. Thus it attempted to 
mediate between mankind and the Bible. 

Then again, relying on the umcriptural tradition pre¬ 
served in tho Fathers, tho Councils, the organization and 
memory of the Church, it makes this of the same authority 
as the Scriptures themselves, and so claims divine sanction 
for doctrines which f " r ^ neither countenanced by “ human 
Reason," as true, nor n divine Revelation," as contained 
in the Bible. Thus is a point of groat importance, ns it 
will presently appear. 

Now the Catholic Church was logically consistent with 
itself in both these protensions. Each individual Church, 
at first, received what Scripture it saw St, and interpreted 
the Word as well as it could. Next tho synods decreed 
for the mass of Churches both tho canon of Scripture and 
the doctrine it contained. Tho Catholic Church continued 
to exercise theso privileges. Theu agaiu, taking tho 
common notion, tho Church had a logical and speeuiafivo 
basis for its claim to inspiration, though certainly none in 
18 
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point of fact. If God miraculously inspired Jesus to 
create a new religion. Fetor, Paul, and Jclm to preach it, 
and Matthew, Mark, and Luke to record the words and 
works of Christ and of the Christians, when did the miracu¬ 
lous inspiration cease? With tho Apostles, or thoir suc¬ 
cessors ; tho direct, or tho remote ? Did it ceaso at all ? 

It did not appear. Besides, how could tho inspired works 
ho inter])reted except by mon continually inspired; how 
could tho Church, founded and built by miraculous action, 
bo preserved by tho ordinary uso of man’s powers ? Wero 
Jucf; and James inspired and Clement and Ambrose left 
with no open vision ? Such a conclusion could not como 
from a comparison of thoir works. Did not Jesus promise 
to be with his Church to tho end of tho worid ? Hero 
was tho warrant for the assumptions of tho Catlolic party. 
So, with logical consistency, it claimed a perpetual, miracu¬ 
lous, and exclusivo inspiration, on just as good ground as 
it allowed tho claim of earlier mon to tho samo inspiration; 
it mado Tradition tho master ovor tho soul, on just tho 
samo pretension that tho Biblo is made tho only certain 
rulo of faith and practice. As tho only interpreter of 
Scripture, the exclusivo keeper of tradition, ns tho vicar 
of God, and alone inspired by Him, it stood botween man 
on tho one side, and tho Biblo, Antiquity, and God, on 
the other side. Tho Church was snciml, for God was im¬ 
manent therein; tho world profane, deserted of Deity. 

The Church admits three sources of moral and religious 
truth, namely:— 

1. Tho Scriptures of tho Old and Now Testament and 
Apocrypha. It declares these are good and wise, but am¬ 
biguous and obscure, and by themselves alono incomplete, 
not containing the whole of tho doctrine, and requiring nn 
inspired expositor to set forth thoir contents. 

2. Tho unscriptnral Tradition, oral and written. This 
is needed to supply what is loft wanting through tho im¬ 
perfection of Scripture, and to teach the more recondite 
doctrines of Christianity, such as tho Trinity, Iiedomption, 
tho Authority of tho Church, Purgatory, Intercession, tho 
use of Confession, Penance, and tho like, and also to ex¬ 
plain tho Scriptures themselves. But Tradition also is im¬ 
perfect, ambiguous, full of apparent contradictious, and 
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impossible for the laity to understand, except through the 
inspired class, who alone could reconcile its several parts. 

8. Tho direct Inspiration of God acting ou the official 
members of the Church; that is, on its councils, priests, 
and above all on its infallible head. 

Tho Church restricted direct inspiration to itself, and 
even within its walls the action of God was limited, for if 
an individual of tho clerical order taught what was hostile 
to tho doctrino of tho Church, or not contained therein, 
his inspiration was referred to the Devil, not God, and tho 
nian burned, not canonized. Thus inspiration was sub¬ 
jected to a very sovoro process of verification even within 
the Church itself. It forbids mankind to trust Reason, 
Conscience, and tho religious Element; to approach God 
through these, and get truth at first hand, as Moses, Je¬ 
sus, and tho other great men of antiquity had done. For 
this the layman must depend on tho clergy, and the 
clergyman must depend on tho wholo Church, repre¬ 
sented by tho Fathers or Councils, and idealized in its 
head. Thus tho Church was tho judge of tho doctrine and 
the practice; invested with tho Keys of Heaven and Hell; 
with power to bind and loose, remit sins, or rotain them, 
and authority to demand absolute submission from tho 
world, or punish with fagots and hell men who would not 
behove as tho Church commanded. In this way it would 
control private inspiration. But not’to leave tho heretics 
hopeless, or drive them to violence, it assumes the right to 
restore them, and pardon their sins, on condition of sub¬ 
mission and penance. The Saviour, tho Martyrs, tho 
Saints, had not only expiated their own sins, but per¬ 
formed works of supererogation, and so established a sink¬ 
ing fund to liquidate tho sins of tho world. This deposit 
was at the disposal of the Church, who could therewith, aided 
by the intercession of tho beatified spirits, purchase tho sal¬ 
vation of a penitent heretic, though his sins were as crimson. , 

Tho Church assumed mastery over all souls. Tho in- ^ 
dividual was nothing; tho Church was all. Its power 
stood on a miraculous basis; its authority was derived 
from God. Tho humblest priests, in colobrating tho mass, 
performed a miracle greater than all the wonders of Jesus, 
for he only changed water into wine, and fed five thou¬ 
sand men with five loaves; but the priest, by a single 
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wort], chanrel bread anti wine into the flesh and blood of 
Almighty God. It styles itself God's vicegerent on earth, 
and as Jesus was a temporary and partial incarnation 
of the deity, so itself is a perfect and eternal incarnation 
thereof. Thus the Christian Church became a Theocracy. 
It was far more consistent than tho Jewish Theocracy, for 
that allowed private inspiration, and thereforo was per¬ 
petually troubled by the race of prophets, who never allow¬ 
ed the priests their own vay, but cried out with most 
rousing indignation against the Devitos and their followers, 
and refused to be put down. Besides, tho Jewish Theo¬ 
cracy limited infallibility to God and tho Law, which was to 
be made known to all, and though inspired could bo easily 
understood bv tho simple sou of Israel: it never claimed 
that for tho Priesthood. 

Now there are but two scales in tho balance of power: 
the Individual who is ruled, and the Institution that 
gov eras, here represented by tho Church. Just as tho 
one siVde rises, tiie other falls. The spiritual freedom of 
the individual in tho Church is contained in an angle loo 
smith tb be measurable. Did men revolt from this iron 
rule ? u’here was the alternative of eternal damnation, for 
all menV^ere born depraved, exposed to the wrath of God; 
their only 'elmnee of avoiding hell was to escape through 
the doors of the Church. Thus men were morally com¬ 
pelled to submit for the sake of its “ redemption." Did 
they throw themselves on the mercy of tho Holy Ghost, 
penitent for their disobedience of tho Church ? They were 
told that mercy was at the Church's disposal. Did they 
make the appeal to Scripture, and gay, ns in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all bo made alivo ; that he had expiated 
al* their sins? The Church told them their exegesis of 
tho passage was wrong, for Christ only expiated their in¬ 
herited sin, not the actual sins they lmd committed, and 
for which they must smart in hull, atone for in purgatory, 
or get pardoned by submitting to tho vicar of God, and 
going through tho ritc-s, forms, fasts, and penances he 
should prescribe, and thus purchase a share of tho re¬ 
demption which Christ and tho saints by their works of 
supererogation had provided to meet tho case. This doc¬ 
trine was taught in good faith, and in'good faith received. 1 

* fkj, who will, Fichm, ubi *up. Vet II. ?. Ml, cl aad Vo!. III. p. 1, 
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X. The Merits of the Catholic Church- 

As wo look back upon tho history of tlio Church and see 
tho striking unity of that institution, wo naturally supposo 
its chiofs had a regular plan; but such was not tho fact. 
Tlio peculiar merit of tho Catholic Church consists in its ^ 
assertion of tho truth, that God still inspires mankind na 
much as over; that Ho has not exhausted himself in tho 
creation of a Moses, or a Jesus, tho Law, or tho Gospel, 
but is present and active in spirit as in space: admitting 
this truth, so deep, so vital to tho race—a truth preserved 
in the religions of Egypt, Greece, and Home, and 'above 
all in tho Jewish faith—clothing itself with all tho author¬ 
ity of ancient days; tho word of God in its hands, both 
tradition and Scripture; believing it had God's infallible 
and exclusivo inspiration at its heart, for such no doubt 
was the real belief, and actually, through its Christian 
character, combining in itself tho best, interests of man¬ 
kind, no wonder it prevailed. Its countenance became as 
lightning. It stood and measured the earth. It drove 
asunder tho nations. It went forth in tho mingling tides 
of civilized corruption and barbarian ferocity, for tho salva¬ 
tion of tho people,—conquering and to conquer; its bright¬ 
ness as the light. 

It separated tho spiritual from tho temporal power, 
which had been more or less united in tho theocracies of 
India, Egypt, and Judea, and which can only be united to 
tho lasting detriment of mankind. This was a great merit 
in the Church; ono that cannot bo appreciated in our days, 
for wo have not felt tho evil it aimed to euro. Tho Church, 
in theory, stood on a basis purely moral; it rose in spite 
of tho State; in tho midst of its persecutions. At first it 
shunned all temporal affairs, and novor allowed a temporal 
powor to bo superior to itself. Tho department of political 
action belonged to tho State; that of intellectual and re¬ 
ligious action, tlio stablest and strongest of power,—to tho 

et for the political aspect of the Ilmnaa Church; Guiiot, llistoiro do la 
CirilualioR, drc,, II.—VI- X.—XII.; Hallam, State of Europe during 

the Middle Age*, ch. vii.,and the admirably candid remark* thereon in bis Sup. 

? lementanr notes. Gibbon, ubi sup. eh. xv. iri. xriii. xxi. Comte, ubi tup. 
ol. V,, Lejon LIY. LY., who in tome respect* surpasses all hi* predecoasora. 
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Church. Hence its care of education; henco tho influence 
it exerted on literature. Wo read the letters of Ambrose 
and Augustine and find a spirit all unknown to former 
times. 1 Tertullian could opposo tho wkolo might of tho 
State with hia pen. That ticrco African did not hesitate 
to oxhibit the crimes of tho nation. Tho Apologetists 
assume a tone of spiritual authority surprising in that ago. 

Tho Church set apart a speculative class, distinct from 
all others, including tho most cultivated men of their 
times. It provided a special education for this class, ono 
most admirably adapted, in many points, for tho work 
they wore to do. Piety and genius found hero on asylum, 
a school, and a broad arena. Thus it had a troop of 
superior minds, educated and pious men, who could not 
absorb tho political power, ns tho sacerdotal class of India, 
Egypt, and Judea had dono ; who could not bo indifferent 
to the social and moral condition of mankind, as tho 
priesthood had been in Greece and Rome. Theoretically, 
they were free from the despotism of ono, and tho indif¬ 
ference of tho other. Tho public virtue was their peculiar 
charge. 

Ancient Romo was tho city of organizations, and prac¬ 
tical rules. Nowhero was the Individual so thoroughly 
subordinated to tho State. War, Science, and Lust, of 
old time, hod here incarnated themselves. Tho same prac¬ 
tical spirit organized the Church, with its Dictator, its 
Senate, and its Legions. Tho discipline of tho clerical 
class, their union, zeal, and commanding skill, gave them 
the solidity of the Phalanx, and the celerity of tho Legion. 
The Church prevailed as much by its organization as its 
doctrine. What could a band of loose-girt apostles, each 
warring on his own account, avail against the roftigo of 
Lies, whoro Strength and Sin had intrenched themselves, 
and sworn never to yield ? An organized Church was de¬ 
manded by the necessities of tho time; an association of 
poldiora called for an army of saints.* A sensual people 
required forms, the Church gavo them; superstitious rites, 
divination, processions, images, tho Church—obdurate as 
steel when occasion demands, bet pliant as molten raotal 

* Sec thU prist ably tbcogh briefly treated in Sehlosarr, obi eup. Vol III. 
Ft. iii. p. 102—151. nad ir. p. 25—75. See elao Ft ii. p. 167, et aeq. 

» Sea Guiiot and Comte. 
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when yielding is reqnirod—tho Church allowed all this. 
Its form grew out of tho wants of the timo and place. 

Was there no danger that tho priesthood, thus able and 
thus organized, should become ambitious of wealth and 
power ? The greatest danger that fathers should seek to 
perpetuate authority for their children. But this class of 
non, cut off from posterity by the prohibition of marriage, 
lived in the midst of ancient and feudal institutions, whore 
all depended on birth; where descent from 6 successful 
pirate, or some desperate freobootor, hard-handed and 
Wd-hearted, who harried village after village, secured a 
man elevation, political power, and wealth; tho clorgy 
wore cut off from tho most powerful of all inch momenta to 
accumulate authority. In that long period from Alarie to 
Columbus, when tho Church had ample rovenues; the 
most ablo and cultivated men in her ranks, so thoroughly 
disciplined; tho awful power over the souls of men, far 
moro formidable than boyonots skilfully plied; with an 
acknowledged claim to miraculous inspiration and divino 
authority, were it not for tho celibacy of the Christian priest¬ 
hood—damnable institution, and pregnant with mischief 
as it was—wo should have bad a sacerdotal caste, tho 
Levitos of Christianity, whoso little finger would have been 
thicker than the loins of all former Levitos; who would 
have flayed men with scorpions, where tho priestly despots 
of Egypt and India only touched them with a feather, and 
the dawn of a better day must have been deferred for 
thousands of years. Tho world is inanngod wiser than 
some men fancy. “ Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
Thee, and tho remainder of wrath shalfc thou restrain,” 
said an old writer. Tho remedy of inveterate evils is at¬ 
tended with sore pangs. These wretched priests of tho 
middle ages boro a burden, and did a service for us, which 
wo aro slow to confess. 

Tho Church, reacting against tho sensuality and exces¬ 
sive publicity of tho heathen world, in its establishment of 
conveuts and monasteries, opened asylums for delicate 
spirits that could not hear tho rage of savage life; afforded 
a hospital for men sick of tho fever of tho world, worn-out 
and shattered in tho storms of State, who craved a little 
rest for charity's sweet sake, before thoy went whore tho 
wickod cease from troubling, and tho weary aro at rest. 
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Among the sensual tlio Saint, is always an Anchorite; 
Religion gets as fur as possiblo from tho world. 1 Itndo 
mon require obvious forms anti sensible shocks to their 
roughness. Tho very place whero tho Monks prayed and 
the Nuns sang, was sacred from the ruthless robbor. As 
he drew near it, tho tiger was tamo within him; *ho mail¬ 
ed warrior kissed tho ground, and Religion awoke for tho 
momont in his heart. The fear of hell, and reverence for 
tho consecrated spot, chained up tho devil for the time. 

Then the Church had a most diffusive spirit; it would 
Christianize os fast as the State would conquer; its mis¬ 
sionaries were found in the courts of barbarian monarchs, 
in the caves and dens of tho savago, diffusing thoir doe- 
trine and singing thoir hymns. Creating an organization 
tho most perlect the World ever saw; with a policy wiser 
than any monarch had dreamed of, and which grew more 
ported with the silent accretions of time; with address to 
allure tho ambitious to its high places, and so turn all 
their energy into its deep wido channel; with mysteries to 
charm tho philosophic, and fill the fancy of tho rude; with 
practical doctrines for earnest workers, and subtle ques¬ 
tions, always skilfully left open for men of acute discern¬ 
ment ; with rites and ceremonies that addressed every sense, 
rousing tho mind like a Grecian drama, and promising a 
participation with God through the sacrament; with wis¬ 
dom enough to bring men really filled with Religion into 
its ranks; with good sense and good taste to employ all 
the talent of the times in the music, tho statues, the paint¬ 
ings, tho architecture of tho temple, thus consecrating all 
tho powers of man to man's noblest work; with so much 
of Christian truth as tho world in its wickedness could not 
forget,—no wonder tho Church spread wido her intluonco ; 
sat like a queen amoug tho nations, saying to ono go, and 
it went, to another comb, and it came. 

Then, again, its character, in theory, was kindly and 
humnno. It softened tho asperity of secular wars; forbid 
them in its sacred seasons; established its Truco of God, 
and gavo a chance for rago to abate. Against tho King, 
it espoused tho cause of the Peoplo. Coming in the name 
of ono “ despised and rejected of men,” f< a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief;" of a man born in an ox’s crib, 

1 To ill ultra te tMi point tcc, initar omnium, tile work* of St Bernard. 
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at Iuh boat estate not having where to lay his head; who 
died at the hangman’s hand, but who was at last seated at 
the right hand of God, and in his low estate was deemed 
God in humiliation come down into the flesh, to tako its 
humblest form, and show Ho was no respecter of persons, 
—the Church did not fail to espouse the cause of the 
people, with whom Christianity found its first adherents, 
its apostles, and defenders. With somewhat in its worst 
days of the spirit of him who gave his life a ransom for 
many, with much of it really active in its best days, and 
its tiieory at all times, the Church stood up, for long ages, 
tho only bulwark of freedom ; tho last hope of man.strug¬ 
gling but sinking as the whelming waters of barbarism 
whirled him round and round. It came to the Baron, 
haughty of soul, and bloody of band, who sat in his cliff- 
tower, a hungry giant; who broke tho poor into frag¬ 
ments, ground them to powder, and spurned them like 
dust from his foot; it came between him and tho captive, 
tho serf, die slave, the defenceless maiden, and stayed tho 
insatiate hand. Its curse blasted as lightning, ft von in 
feudal times, it knew no distinction of birth; oil were 
" conceived in sin,” “ shapen in iniquity,” alike tho peasant 
and tho peer. Tho distinction of birth, station, was ap¬ 
parent, not real. Yet were all alike children of God, who 
judged tho heart, and know no man’s person; all heirs of 
Heaven, for whom prophets and apostles had uplifted their 
voice; yes, for whom God had worn this weary, wasting 
weed of flesh, and died a culprit’s death. Then while 
nothing but the accident of distinguished birth, or tho 
possession of animal fierceness, could save a man from tho 
collar of the thrall, tho Church took to her bosom all who 
gave signs of talent and piety; sheltered them in her 
monasteries; ordained them as lior priests; welcomed 
them to the chair of St Pefcor; aud men who from birth 
would have been companions of the Galilean fisherman, 
aat on tho spiritual throne of tho world, and governed 
with a majesty which Caesar might envy, but could not 
equal. Priests came up from no Lovitical stock, but tho 
children of captives and bondmen as well as prince and 
peer. When northern barbarism swept over the ancient 
world; when temple and tower went to the ground, and 
the culture of old time, its letters, science, arts, were homo 
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off before the flood,- -tho Church stood up against the 
tido; shed oil on its wildest waves; cast tho seed of truth 
on its waters, and' as they gradually foil, saw tho gorm send 
up its shoot, which growing whilo men watch and while 
they sloop, after many days, bears its hundred-fold, a 
civilization hotter than the past, and institutions moro be¬ 
neficent and beautiful. 

Tho influence of the Church is perhaps greater than 
oven its friends maintain. It laid its hand on tho poor and 
down-sodden ; they wero raised, fed, and comforted. It 
rejected, with loathing, from its coffers, wealth got by ex¬ 
tortion and crime. It touched tho shackles of tho slave, 
and tho serf arose disenthralled, tho brother of the peer. 
It annihilated slavery, which Protestant cupidity would 
keep for over. 1 It touched tho diadem of u wicked king, 
and it became a crown of thorns; the monarch's sceptre 
was a broken reed beforo tho crosier of tho Church* Its 
rod, like the wand of Moses, swallowed up all hostile rods. 
Like God himself, the Church gave, and took away, ren¬ 
dering no reason to man for its gifts or oxtortions. It sent 
missionaries to the east and tho west, and carried tho 
waters of baptism from the fountains of Nubia to the roar¬ 
ing Geysers of a Northern isle. It limited tho power of 
kings; gave religious education to tire people, which no. 
anciont institution ever aimed to impart; kept on its 
sacred hearth the smouldering embers of Greek or Roman 
thouglit-; cherished tho last faint sparkles of that fire Pro¬ 
metheus brought from Gods more anciont far than Jovo. 
It had ceremonies for the sensual; confessionals for tho 


5 See, in Comte, ubi nip Vol. V. p. 407, et seq., *ome Reflection* on tho 
milder Character of Slavery in Catholic America, compared with Slavery in 
Protectant America; and y?t Comte is hardly a Thrist, For tho influaico of 
Christianity on Slavery, tea the account* of Raulimw, Deogratia*. Patient, and 
Byncriu*, in Schloowr, Vol. III. Part III. p._ 234, at ectj. GihW, in hi* 
heartless* wav. pa&w* over with scarce a notice, the beautiful Chmtianity 
brought into Home, ami it* influence on the condition of slave*. HalUm make* 
but a one-vided appreciation of the Catholic church, and it teem* to me hu not 
done jiutic® to it* merit*. Hut toe what ample amend* he make* in tho nip- 
elementary note*. Up England, leltrn to Hoa. John Fowylh, Unit, 1844, 
labour* to ihow that the Catholic church lut* been the uncotnpromuing Frtmd 
of fitacerg. He certainly make* oat a itrong caw, though not tcilhiut a tilth 
tujoprmion of tho Truth, a* it neismi to mo. 

* See an early irutnaeo of tho coltuian between the tpiritual and temporal 
power in tho ease of Ambrow?, ArchbUhnp of llilan, and the Queen Jutiina, in 
Floury, ubi «up. Liv. XVIII. Chap. 32, et kij., and abo in Uibbon, Chap, 
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pious—needed, and beautiful in their time- 'abours of lovo 
for tbo true-hearted; pictures and images to rouse devo¬ 
tion in the man of taste; temples whoso aspiring turrets 
and sombre vaults filled tho kneeling crowd with nwo; it 
had doctrines for tho wise; rebukes for tho wicked; 
prayers for tho reverent; hope for tho holy, and blessings 
for tho truo. It sanctified tho babe, newly-born and wel¬ 
come ; watched over marriage with a jealous eyo; fostered 
good morals ; helped men, even by its symbols, to partake 
tho divine nature; smoothed tho pillow of disease and 
death, giving the Soul wings, ns it were, to welcome tho 
death-angel, and gently, calmly, pass away. It assured 
masculine piety of its roward in Heaven; told tho weak 
and wavering, that divine beings would help him, if faith¬ 
ful. In the honours of canonization, it promised the most 
lasting famo on earth ; generations to come should call tho 
good man a blessed saint, and his name never perish whilo 
tho Christian year went round. Heroism of tho Soul took 
the , of boldness in tho Flesh. It did not, like Poly¬ 
theism, deify warriors and statesmen—Attila, Theodosius, 
Clovis, their kingdom wu of this world; but it canonized 
martyrs and saints, Polvcarp, Justin, Ambrose, Paulinua, 
Bernard of Clnirvaux. 1 

Such were some of tho excellences, theoretical or practi¬ 
cal, of the Church. This hasty sketch does not allow more 
particular notice of them. 

II. Thu Defect* and Cures of the Catholic Parly. 

But tho Church had vices, vast and awful to the thought. 
As its distinctive excellence was to proclaim tho continu¬ 
ance of inspiration, so its sacramental sin was in limiting 
this inspiration to itself, thus setting bounds to tho Spirit 
of God and the Soul of Man. Who shall say to the Infinite 
God, Hitherto shall Thou come, but no further; Thou hast 
inspired Moses ami Jesus, tho Apostles, and tho Church; 
well dono! now rest from thy work, and speak no more, 
except aa we prescribe ? Tho Church did say it. 

Tho woudroua mechanism of tho Church and much of 

1 Canonisation among the Oath, i.'m seems t a come from the same root with 
the Apotheosis of the roWthrisU. Doth, no doubt, exerted aa tafltteace on 
»sa who asked a rKotapeiiM for being good end religious. 
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</ its power came from this false assumption, that it alone 
had the Word ot God. So its organization was based on e 
lio, and required now lies to uphold, and prophets of lies 
to defend it. Its servants, the priests, became proud of 
spirit. The only keepers of Scripture and Tradition ; the 
only recipients of inspiration, they forbid free inquiry as 
of uo use; stilled Conscience only leading men into 
trouble; and excommunicated Common Sense, who asked 
"terrible questions,” calling for the title-deeds of the 
Church. They went further, and forbid the bands between 
Henson and Religion ; and when the parties insisted on 
the union, fumed them both out of doors with a curse. 
The laity must not approach God, ns the clergy; must 
only commune with Hun " in ono kind.” The Church for¬ 
got God grants inspiration to no onti except on condition 
he conforms to the divine law, living pure and true, and 
grants it only in proportion to his gifts and his use thereof: 
so, relying on tho oilico and " apostolical succession ” for 
inspiration, the priests lived shameless and wicked lives, 
rivalling Sardmuipalus and Domitian in their c»ncity and 
sin. They forgot that God withholds inspiration from 
none that is faithful; so thoy stoned tho prophets who re¬ 
buked their lies and published their sin; they shamefully 
entreated men whom God sent of his errands to these 
unworthy husbandmen. Thoy becamo spiritual tyrants, 
forcing all men to utter tho samo creed, submit to the 
same rite, reverence tho same symbol, and be holy. in tho 
same way. 

In its zeal to separate tho spiritual power from temporal 
hands it took what was not its own—power over men’s 
bodies; and made laws for the State. 1 In its haste to give 
preeminence to spiritual things, it made its offices a bribe, 

g reater than tho State could givo. Tho honour of snint- 
ou-d—what was the fame of sing and conqueror to that ? 
It promised the rewards of high clerical office, and even 
of canonization, to tho most mercenary and cruel of men, 
whoso touch was pollution. jUs list of saints is full of 
knaves and despots. Tho State was taken into tho Church, 
—a refractory merabor. The Flosh and tho Dovil were 
baptized; u took holy orders; ” governed the Church in 
somo cases, but wore still tho Flesh and tho Devil, though 

1 Be« Hallfuo, obi tupra, Chap. YIX. 
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called by a Christian name. 'Hint divine man, whoso namo 
is ploughed into tho world, said, If a man smite the ono 
cheek, turn the other; hut 'S a man lifted his hand or his 
voice against the Church,—it blasted him with damnation 
and hell. Christ said his kingdom was not of this world; 
bo said the Church at first, and Christians refused to war, 
to testify in the courts, to appear in the theatres, and foul 
their hands with the world’s sin. But soon os there was 
an organized priesthood, to dofend themselves from tho 
tyranny of tho State, to exercise authority over the souls 
of men, power on tho earth became needed. Ono lie leads 
to many. Wlmt the Church first took in self-defence it 
afterwards clung to and increased, and was so taken up 
with its earthly kingdom, it quite forgot its patrimony in 
Heaven; so it played a double game, attempting to servo 
God, and keep on good terms with tho Devil. But it was 
once said, u no man can servo two masters," Unnatural, 
spiritual pGwer could not bo held without temporal au¬ 
thority to sustain it; so tho Church took fleshly weapons 
for its carnal ends. Monks raised armies; Bishops led 
them ; God was blasphemed by prayers to aid bloodshed. 
Tho Church sold her garment to buy a sword. 

Tho Church was tho exclusive vicar of God; sho must 
have u tho tonnage and poundage of all freespoken truth." 
To accomplish this end and establish her dogmas, sho slew 
men, beginning with Priscillian and u the six Gnostics," in 
tho f nirth century, at Triers, and ending no ono knows 
where, or when, or with whom. 1 It had such zeal for the 
,f unity of the faith," that it put prophets in chains; asked 
the sons of God if they were “ greater than Jacob." It 
made Belief tako tho place of Lite. If absolved meu of 
their sins, past, present, and future. Emancipated the 
clergy from tho secular law, thus giving them liccnso to 
sin. It sold heaven to extortioners for a little gold, and 
built St Peter’s with tho spoil. It wrung ill-gotten gains 
out of tyrants on their death-bed; devoured tho houses of 
widows and tho weak; built its cathedrals out of tho spoil 

1 See the atorr, in SulpHius Setmi*, Hi*t. Sat. Lib. II. ch. 50. 51, Floury, 
nbi ropri, Lit. XVII. ch. 50, 67, sad XVIII. ch. 20, SO. The Tope, 8t Leo, 
commended the action, hot Gregory of Town nod Ambrose of Milan condemned 
iu Idacius nnd lihacius, the two bishops who caused the execution, were ex¬ 
pelled from their office by the popular indignation. Sec Jerome, llkat Virenas* 
C. 122, et tcq. 
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of orphans, thus literally giving a stone when bread was 
asked for, as St Bernard honestly called it. 1 It was 
greedy of gold and power, and at one timo had well-nigh 
half the lands of England held in mortmain. It absolved 
men from oaths; broke marriages; told lies; forged char¬ 
ters and decretals; burned the philosophers; corrupted 
the classics; altered the word' •'f the Fathers; changed 
the decisions of the Councils I filled Europe) with Its 
falsehood. 3 It has fought the j hideous of wars ; evan¬ 
gelized nations with the sword, laid kingdoms under in¬ 
terdict to gratify its prido. 

The Church boasts of its uniform doctrine, but it changes 
every ago; of its peaceful spirit, but who fought the cru¬ 
sades, the wars of extermination in Switzerland, France, 
tho Low Countries? To whom must wo set down the 
ecclesiastical butchery that filled Europe with funeral piles ? 
It quarrelled with tho temporal power, and built up in¬ 
stitutions of tyranny to suppress truth; kept tho Bible to 
itself; made tho Greek Testament a prohibited book; 
brought dead men's bones into the temples, for tho living 
to worship, and worked lying wonders to confirm false doc¬ 
trine. It loved the night ot the Dark Ages, and clung to 
its old dogmas. 

The Church came at length to bo a cc^ssua of crime, 
with a thin veil of hypocrisy drawn over its fr.ee, and that 
only. The vow of purity its children took, became a license 
for sin. Tho corruptest of courts was tho court of tho 
Pope. What reverence had the Archbishops for tho doc¬ 
trine of the Church ? Cardinal Bembo bid Sadolet not 
read St Paul, it would spoil his taste. In early ages tho 
Apostles were tho dovoutest of men; in later days their 
*' successors " wero steeped to tho lips in crime.* 

1 Dante touchingly complain* of the erfl which Constantine brought on the 
church iy the gifts which the fret wealthy l\rpe received of him ! Inferno, 

XIX. 115, ct e$q, 

* See instances of this forgery in ITsUam, ubi sup. Cb. VII. «. 391, ct teq. 
«t al., <sd, Dari*; DftflU. oa the right U*e of the Father*, &«., London, 1641, 
passim.; Middleton, ubi supriL But fee, on the aide of the Church, Bouuet,. 
Defense do U Tradition et do* Saints Perea, and Manzoni, Osaemsioai sulk 
Morale Cattolica, Fircme, 1833. 

* Sec Hallam, ubi sop. Ch. VII. De-Potter lore* to dwell on tlw knits of 
the church, for which there is sufficient opportunity; Ncaoder, a« much too 
lenient, cm on the other tide. Much informstion in a popular form may be 
found in M. Itoux-Ferrand, Histoiro Prvgrii do la CitUiiatioa ca Kurvpe, 
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For centuries, tho Chnrch, like the Berserkers of northern 
romance, seemed to possess the soul and strength of each 
antagonist it slow. But its hour struck. The work it re- 
mured ten centuries to mature, stood in its glory not one. 
]£ach transient institution has a truth, or it would not be ; 
an error, or it would stand for over. The truth opens 
men’s eyes; they see the error and would reject it. Then 
comos the perpetual quarrel between the Old and the New. 

“ Every battle of tho warrior,” says an ancient prophet, 
u is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood; ” 
but tho battle of tho Church was a devouring flame. 

In tho time of Boniface VIII., or about tho end. of the 
fourteenth centurv, an eye that read tho signs of the times, 
and saw the cloud and "tho star below the horizon, could 
have foretold the downfal of tho Church. Its brightest 
hour was in tho day of Innocent III. A wise Providence 
governs tho affairs of men, and novor suffers the leaf to fall 
till tho swelling bud crowds it off. Out of tho ashes of tho 
qld institution thero springs up a new being, soon as tho 
world can givo it placo. No institution is normal and 
ultimate. It has but its day, and never lasts too long nor 
dies too soon. Judaism and Heathenism nursed and 
swaddled mankind for Christianity, which camo in tho 
f'mess of time. The Catholic Church rocked tho cradle of 
mankind. In duo season, like a jealous nurse, assiduous 
and meddlesome, but grown ill-tempered with ago and 
disgust of now things, she yields up with reluctance her 
rebellions charge, whoso vagaries her frowns end stripes 
will not restrain; whoso struggling weight, her withered 
arms are impotent to bear; whoso aspiring soul her anicu- 
lar and maudlin wife cannot understand. Her promise will 
not coax; nor her baubles bribe; nor ber enrses affright 
him more. Tho stripling child will walk alone. 

Tho Protestant “ Reformation ” ramo from tho action of 
Ideas which had not justice done them in the Catholic 
Chnrch, just as the Christian Reformation from Ideas not 
sufficiently represented in Judaism and Heathenism. It 
did not, moro than tho other, como all at once. Thor© w 
was f/ Luthoranism ” beforo Luther, as Christianity beforo * 

6 toU. Sto, Pari*, 1R33-l&il, Val. I. II., Lecooi X—XII, Vol. III. eh. 
It.— ri., Vol. IV. ch. r.—Tii., et al., aad Mo Child'* Bciigioas Idea*, N. Y. 
18M, Vol*. II. aad III. 
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Christ' Slowly the ages prepared for both, for each was 
a point in the development of wan. The Church educated 
men to sou her faults; gave them weapons to attack her. 
The Reformation was long a gathering in the bosom of 
the Church itself. 1 Atlmmumus had his Arias to contend 
with. There was always, soino Paul of finmosain, some 
Theodore of Mopsuestm, some looter of Bruis, or Henry of 
Lausanne, to trouble the church. In the twelfth century 
it took all the 'miracles of Glairy aux and the leanness of its 
Abbot, iu put down the heretics, wlio "would come up 
again. Was there not Waldo in Franco, Arnold of Brescia 
in the pupal state, John Muss at Constance, and Wield! in 
England, and all of them at no great distance of time? 
Faust us and Gutenberg did raoro for the Reformation than 
the Diet at Worms. Luther, and Ewinglo, and Calvin, 
and the host of great wen who grew in their shadow, were 
only the heralds that blew tho trumpet of the Information; 
its prize-fighter-.*, not directors of tho movement. It was 
the God of nations that moved tho world's heart. Tho 
Spirit only culminated in Luther and his friends. If 
burned in holy souls in Bohemia and Languedoc, and tho 
valleys of the Pyrenees, stud tho mountains of Tyrol;'it 
breathed iu lofty minds at. Farts, Saxony, Padua, London, 
Home itself. Every learned Greek tho Turks frighted from 
Constantinople, or Italian wealth lured to the cpicen. of 
cities; every manuscript- of the Classics, tho Fathers, tho 
Councils, tho Script ires which found deliverance from tho 
moles and tho bats; every improvement in law, science, 
and art; every discovery in Alchemy or Astrology ; every 
invention from the mariner's compass to monk Schwartz's 
gunpowder, was an agent of tho Reformation, Wo find 
Reformers, from tho iimo of Mur cion to John Worse!. 
Some tried, ns in tho time of Jesus, to put new wine iu old 
bottles, but losing both, looked round for new things. 
That long train of Mystics, from Dionysius the Areopagito 
to Meistor Eckart of Strnsbu.rg, prepared for the work 
’which Luther built up with manly shouting. 

To sum up tho claim of this party ; the Catholic Church 

1 Basks i» hit Die- runiuchcn Pn’uUe, &c. im. 1G, und 17 Jfthfbuadert, give# 
abundant proof of this reformatory oumntttnl in tho church itself. Sea particu¬ 
larly Vol. X. B. II., but the tale of ecclesiastical crime is even mors distinct!y told. 
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is based on tho assumption that God inspires that Church, 
miraculously and exclusively. This assumption is false. 
Though tho cldcs', organization in tho world, it has no 
right over the bou! of man . 1 * * 4 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PROTESTAin? PARTY. 


The distinctive idea of Protestantism is this : tho canon¬ 
ical .Scriptures of tho Old and Hew Testaments era tho 
direct Word of God. and therefore the only Infallible Buie 
of religious Faith end Practice. It logically denied that 
an inspired man was needed to stand between mankind 
and the inspired Word. Bach man must consult the Scrip¬ 
tures for himself; expound them for himself, liv tho com¬ 
mon. rules of grammar, logic, and rhetoric. Knelt man, 
therefore, must have freedom of conscience up to in is 
point, but no further. God was immanent in the Scrip¬ 
tures ; not in the Church. Tho ecclesiastical tradition was 
no better than other traditions. It might, or it midlife not, 
bo true. The Catholic Church had no miraculous inspira¬ 
tion. 

Now it was a great step for the human race to make this 
assertion in tho sixteenth century; it demanded no little 
manhood to do ho at that time. Where were the mem who 
had made it in tho sixth, and all subsequent centuries? 

1 See, who will, f bo Roman doctrine thoroughly attached in tho ponderous 
JfeHo of Jfoh. Gerhard, Cmifetrio Cuboltca, &t: kc,, Frankfort, 1878*; sad tho 
superficial and somewhat one-sided Eissy of M. Bouvet, Du Catholicism*, tlu 
TtoletUntUmc, ct ds la Philosophic cn France, Paris, 3 .$ 40 . Rat, see the at¬ 
tack of Simmiehiu?. on Protestantism, Confmionutantta Coliathiarnus profiiga- 

tus, kt. &c. t Ivouran, ICG?. .Many of tha most important claims of the Catholic 
Church, that of Suprcnjftev i« temporal affairs, Infallibility in spiritual nutitens, 
and the Right to enforce doctrines, arc a ban do tied by an able Catholic writer, 
J. H. Yon WeswBhwg, the late bishop of Cmatanoc. Sets his Pis grosscu 

Kircheavfiriaaraluagca d« 15tea uud I6ten Jahrhun&ar;, Coast. 1840, 

4 voU. Sro. 
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L uther gave buck thunder for thunder, acorn for scorn. 
Lid the Church condemn Lutin’ ' Ht ] 1 . 1 < \ i On 

sumo ponce. The Church says, “ Luther in u heretic, and 
should be burned hud wu skill to catch him." Luther de¬ 
clares, " Tho Pope is a wolf posseted with the devil, and 
vre ought to raise the hue nud cry, and tear him to pivcos 
without judge or jury. 3 ' 


I. Tho Men l of PwksUtntmn, 

Its merit as a Heformntion was both negative and posi¬ 
tive. It was right in declaring the Homan Church, with 
its clergy, cardinals, councils, popes, no more inspired 
than other men, and therefore no more fit than others ':o 
keep Tradition, expound Scripture, and hold tho keys of 
Heaven; nay, more, that by reason of thoir prejudice, 
ignorance, sloth, ambition, crime, and sin in general, they 
had levs inspiration, for they had grieved tr.vav the Spirit, 
of God. It was riglit in denying' the authority of tho 
Church in temporal matters; in declaring that its tradition 
was no better than other tradition, nay, was even less 
valuable, for tho Church had told lies, in the promises, and 
the fact was undeniable. The Protestants justified their 
words in this matter by exposing tho weak points of tho 
Church, its lies, false doctrines, and wicked practices; its 
arrogance and worldly ambition; tho disagreement of the 
popes; the contradictions of tho councils and fathers, and 
tho crimes of tho clergy, who make up tho Church. If was 
right in examining the canon of Scripture, casting off what 
was apocryphal, or spurious; in demanding that tho laity 
should have the Bible and tho Sacraments in full, and chum 
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tho rigM to inlorprci; Scripture, reject tradition, relics, 
&un(s, ami licvi' nothing between them nnu Christ or (tod. 

right in dwmmding freedom of conscience fvt* »U UH’Ji, 
up to the point of accepting the Scriptni’Csd This was 
no vulgar merit, but one we 1 little appreciate. Tito isieu 
who tight the battle for nil souls, rarely get juatico front 
the world. 

21, The ITcr and V<frct vf ProkstantLim. 

Its capital vice was to limit the. power of private inspira¬ 
tion, and, since there must be somowhe.ro a standard ex-B 
ter mil or within us, to make the Bible Master of tho Soul 
Theoretically, ife narrowed the sources of religious truth, 
and instead of. three, as the Catholics, it gave us but ono; 
though practically it did more than the Catholics, for it 
brought mon directly to ono fountain of truth.* Now if 
tho Catholic had an undue reverence for tho organised 
Church, so had tho .Protestant for tho Scriptures, Both 
sought in tho world of concrete things an infallible source 
and standard of moral and religious truth. There is none 
such out of human consciousness ; neither in tho ChiUreh, 
nor tho Bible. Both must bu idealized, to support this pro- 
tension. Accordingly as the one party ideal i/.ou tho Church; 
assumed its divine Origin, its Infallibility, and the exclu¬ 
sive Immanence of God therein ; so tho other assumed the 
divine origin of tho Scriptures, their Infallibility, and tho 
exclusive Iramiuwnco of God in them. Has cither party 
proved its point i Neither is capable of proof. As the 
Catholic maintained, in the very teeth of notorious facts, 
that there was no contradiction in the doctrines of tho 

1 It is not necessary to cite tho proofs of the above statements from the Be* 
fbrroet t, as thoy may be rent in. the dogmatical writer* so often reared to before. 
However, the most significant. maybe found collected in Hade#, Thc-o-, 

logttebo p^ncydoftvdis und Mcthnilologie, Leip*. 1837, Chap. III. IV. Tho 
early Reformers ditier in opinion a# to the authority of the Bible, It u well 
known with what freedom and contempt Luther himself epoko of parts of tho 
cm on, and tho stories of miracles in tho Goipeli and Rwitataicn: But hia 
own opinion fluctuated on this as on many other point*. He cared little for 
MsUhew, Mark, and Luke. Indeed, it would net result* a very jstnrma 
■ ingenuity to tnako out, from the Reformers, si S(rstiM^nutnu 4 enU Strauunwa u 

* This is, logically speaking, tho fundamental principle of tho R«fora,s«. 
though qualifications of it may bo foumi in Luther. Mclawctboa, Zwingle, and 
; Calvin, which detract much from its MtentlS* rigour. But still Uto principle 
was laid down at tho bottom of the IVotcsiaal fabric, and is yet a atoaa "of ttum- 
Ming nacl rock of offence to free men. 

■: i9 • 
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Church, its popes anti councils, and more eminent Fathom; 
in the very face of Benson, that all its doctrines were true 
uml divine; eo did • the Protestant, in the teeth of facts 
equally notorious, deny there was uuy contradiction in the 
doctrines of the Bible, its prophets, evangelists, apostles; 
in iho very face of Henson, declared that every word of 
Scripture was the word of God, and eternally true ! Nay, 
snsra, the Protestants maintained that the record of Scrip¬ 
ture was so sacred, that a divine Providence watched over 
it- and kept all errors from the manuscript. What a cry 
the Protestants made about- the u various readings.'’' 
Gould Cappollus get His book on the textual variations of 
the Old Toslamtmfc printed under Protestant favour? A 
perpetual miracle, said Protestantism, kept the text of tlu> 
Old Te-stamcuit and New Testament- from the smallest acci¬ 
dent. But that doctrine? would not stand against iho noblo 
army of various readings—thirty thousand strong. 

u Where there is no vision, the people perish." The 
Protestants, denying there, was inspiration now as in Paul's 
time, yet knowing they must have religious truth or 
the Word of God, clung like dying men to the letter of ibo 
Bible, as their only hope. 'The words of the Bible had 
but one moaning, not many; that was to bo got at by 
the usual methods—pious and honest study of the gram¬ 
matical, logical, rhetorical sense thereof. 5 With its v rd, 
man must- stop; for ho lias reached the fountain-head. 
But has the word of God become a letter; is all truth 
in the Bible, and" is no error, no contradiction therein ? 
Vfas the doctrine once revealed to the saints, revealed 
onoo for all? Is the Bible a Finality, and man only pro¬ 
visional ? Bo said Protestantism. This was its vice. 
But God has set one thing 1 against another, so that all 
work together for good, lb was a great step to got- back 
to tho Bible? and freedom of conscience, and good’ sense in 
its exposition- 

Protestantism wrought wonders, and overthrow the magi- 

1 Chemnitz, Bari communes, Pt.IU. p. 235,ct &L,denounce* the doctrine of i 
Use Church, that tho Hi Mo wa* ** imperfect, insufficient, ambiguous, and obst-eure." 
Xnuhcr and Mokncthor. condemn they id practice of tsf^mxhtg; Scripture. 
■See the passage# eoH$ci*d sa Harles, ubi slip. p. 133, et seep, Mid. Use dojnuwi 
rwitm stwe Hfeurd te,' Sirm**, Glaubcadebre, $ 12, 13i.8eck«auorf, a>o 
Luthemdstmo, At,, ti. JOSS, p. 10, 38,'130, 71., Bat on the,other sub, see 
Oamnlga, aW ear. Yol I. p. 171, i’ckq. „ 



elans in the Egypt of the Church. It saw the ecclwuasUcnh 
Pharaoh ami his host in the Bed Sea,, with destruction 
opening its hungry jaws to devour thorn. But it had a 
mixed wndvlimlo in its own. train,, and loft iho people in 
the wilderness, wandering like the Gibeonitos, with no 
power to gut bread from Heaven, or water from iho living 
rock. I la Jethros were philologists who knew nothing of 
the spiritual land of lulls and brooks, and milk and honey. 
Ita lenders—men noble m Monos, men of vast- sou.1, and 
Herculean power to do and sulfur* to apeak and be aileaf 
—lied a J?iagah view of tho land of promise, end wished 
God would put his spirit on ail the people; but they died 
and gave no sign. Tho nations arc still wandering in iho 
desert; carrying the Sanctuary, iho Ark, tho Table of tho 
Law : sometimes sighing after the leeks and garb ;* left, 
behind; now and then worshipping a calf of gold, of 
parchment, or spoken wind ; murmuring and rebellions; 
with hero and there a Xornh, Pnthnn, and A,biram rising 
tip in their ranks, clouds enough, but; with no Moses nor 
Pillar of Fire. Still, God bo praised, we are no longer 
slaves under the iron bondage of tho Church, They were-5mi? 
who dared to come out, those heroes of tho Bcformation. 
This Protest against- tho Ilonum Church, was one of iho 
nobleat the world ever saw; perhaps never surpassed bat 
once, and. then by a single soul, big ns yesterday, to-day, 
and for over. Stout-hearted Martin Luther, with his face 
rugged, homely, and. honest, with a soul of fire, and words 
like cannon-shot, a heart that feared neither Pope nor 
Devil, and a living faith which sang in his dungeon,— 
“ The Lord our God is i\ castle strong/*—the greatest of 
the prophets and tho u ehiofost of apostles ” seems little to 
Km.. Wo may than sc God and take courage, rei n (.unbaring- 
that such men have boon, trad may bo. There is no tyranny 
like? tho spiritual—-that of soul over soul; no heroism like 
that which breaks tho bonds of such tyranny. Yon shall 
had men thick as acorns, in autumn,, who will wado neck- 
deep in blood, trad charge up to* the cannon's mouth, when 
/trains shot as anovMkdcea at Christmas. Such man’may 
be had for red coats and dollars, and ".fame.” It re¬ 
quires only vulgar bravery for thaL and mo®.who aro 
*ffood for powder." But to oppose tho institution which 
your fathers loved in centuries gono by; to swoop off tho 
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altars, forms, and usages- that nrnistored to your mo thorns 
piety, helped her bent* tha bitter ills mid cross of life, read 
gave her winged tranquillity in the hour of death ; to sun- 
dor your ties of social sympathy; destroy tho rites asso¬ 
ciated with the aspiring dream of childhood, and its earliest 
prayer, and tho sunny dry.* of youth—to disturb these 
because they weave chains, invisible but despotic, which 
bind tho arm. and fetter the foot, and confine the heart; 
to how down the hoary tree under whoso shadow tho 
nations played their gnrno of life, and found in death tho 
clod of tho valley sweet to their weary bosom,—to destroy 
all this because it poisons thu air and stifles the breath of 
tho world—it is a sad and a bitter thing; it makes tho 
heart throb, and tho face, that, is hard ns iron all over in 
public, 'Weeps in private, weak worn air’s tears it may be.. 
Such trials arc not for vulgar souls; they fed not the rid¬ 
dle of tho world. The vulgar Church—it will do for them, 
for it bakes broad, and brews beer. Would yon more? 
Ho. That is enough for blind mouths. Duty, Freedom, 
Truth, a divine Life, what are they f Trifles no doubt to 
monk Tctvml, the Leo» and the Bembos, and other sleek 
persons, now and old. But to n heart that swells with 
Peligion, like the Atlantic pressed by tho wings of th<i 
storm, they nro tho real things of God, for which all poor 
temporalities of fame, ease, and lifo nm k be cast to the* 
winds. It is needful that a man be true; not that ho live. 
Aro men dogs, that they must bo happy ? Luther dared 
to bo undone. 

Tho sacramental error of Protestantism in restricting 
private judgment to tho doctrines of the Bible, was in part 
neutralised by admitting freedom of individual conscience, 
and therefore tho right and the duty to interpret tho Bible. 
Hero it allowed groat latitude. Each man might determine 
by historical evidence his own canon of Scripture, in somo 
measure, .and devise his own method of interpretation. 
Tot tho old spirit of tho Church was still there, to watch 
over the exegesis. Tho Bible was found very elastic, and 
therefore hedges wore soon set about it in tho s.hapo of 
symbolical books, creeds, thirty-nine articles, catechisms, 
and confessions of faith, which cooped up fclio souHn nar¬ 
rower limits. "But these formularies, like tho Scriptures, 
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■wore found .also indefimce, and would hold the most, oppo¬ 
site doctrines, for though the schoolmen doubted whether 
two similar spirits could occupy at once the auno point of 
space, it is put beyond n doubt that two very dissimilar 
doctrines may occupy tho same words at the same time. 
'Inking "substance for doctrine/' any creed may bo sub¬ 
scribed to, and » solemn ecclesiastical fnreo conlinuo to bo 
enacted, as. edifying if not .so entertaining as tho okl Mi ra¬ 
ck;-plays. That was popular advice for theologians whicli 
tho old .Jesuit gave : "Lot us fix our own meaning to tho 
.words, and then subscribe them." The maxim is still "as 
good as now." 

This new and exclusive reverence for tho Bible'led to 
popular versions of it; to a hard study of its original 
tongues; and n most diligent, examination of all the means 
iulorpruiing its words. Here a wide field was opened for 
critical study, which oven yet has not boon thoroughly ex¬ 
plored. A host- of theological scholars sprung up, armed 
to the teeth with Greek rind "tho terrible .Hebrew/' and 
attended by ft Babylonian legion of oriental tongues and 
rabbinical studies,—scholars who had no peers in tho 
Church, at least-, since the time of Jerome, who translated, 
so he savfij the book of Tobii from the Glmidaic in cv day i 
But this si tidy led. to extravagance. Sound principles of 
interpretation were advanced by some of tho Reformers, 
but they were soon, abandoned. Thus, to take a single ex¬ 
ample : Luther, /hv ingle, and Molancthon said, A passage 
of Scripture can have but one mean mg. 1 It. is unques¬ 
tionably true. But certain doctrines mvst be maintained, 
and defended by Scripture; therefore if this could not bo 
done by tho natural meaning of Scripture, a secondary 
sense or a typo must bo sought. Of course it was found. 
Tho old allegorical way of interpretation was bad; but this 
typical improvement ami doctrine of secondary .senses was 
decidedly worse. 5 In tho hands of both Pro lea lu at and 
Catholic interpreters, tho Bible is clay, to bo turned into 
any piece of ecclesiastical pottery tho case may require; 

■ ' Lather himself did not always adhere to this rule in explaining the Old 
Testament. 

3 See Strauss, Lo&en Jc*a, $ 3, 4; IVlfrey, uhi sup. Vol. II. Lect. xxXiii.; 
H.vfiimQllcr, Haadbuth Air Litoratur dt-r bib. KriUSc &c-- Vol, IV. n. 1. 1 & 
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persecuted in one sense they flee into another. It is n 
very Proteus, and takes alt forms at pleasure. Now io is 
a river placid as starlight, then a lion roaring for his prey. 
•Job wo&b through some troubles in Ins life, as the poem 
relates; but oven death has not placed him where tho 
wicked cease from troubling, and tho wean* are at rest. 
Professors and critics have hnudled him more sorely than 
Satan, his friends, or his wife. They havo made him ” sin 
with his lips his saddest disease lie has caught at their 
hands; his greatest calamity was his exposition. " Oh that 
mine adversary had written a book/' said tho patient 
man. Did ho wish to explain it? Then is ho rightly 
treated, for tho explainers have ploughed upon his back ; 
they made long their furrows. Moses, says the Hebrew 
Scripture, was tho most tormented of all tho earth, but his 
trials in tho wilderness wore nothing to his suftcrings on 
the rock of exegesis. Tho Critics and Troth have disputed 
over him as tho Devil aud Michael, but not without railing. 
Tho prophets had a hard time of it m their day and gener¬ 
ation ; but Jeremiah was put into his darkest dungeon by 
Christian scholars; Isaiah was never so painfully sawn 
asunder as by the interpreters, to whom facts aro as no 
fac.s, and one day as a thousand years, in their chrono¬ 
logy. Jonah and Daniel weto never in such fatal jeopardy 
as at the present day. A choleric man in the Psalms could 
not curse his foes, but lie uttered maledictions against 
"tho enemies of tho Church;” nor speak of recovering 
from illness, but “ he predicts an event which took place 
a thousand years later.” A young Hebrew could not 
write an Anacreontic, but he spoke "of the Church and 
Christ.” Nay, Daniel, Paul, and John must predict the 
'•'abomination of Homo;” all tho great events as they 
take place, and, even tho end of * tho world, in the day 
some fanatical interpreter happens to live. Is tho Bible 
tho Protestant standard of faith ? ■ Thou it is more uncer¬ 
tain titan tho things to be.measured. Tho cloud in Ham¬ 
let is not more variable than tho "infallible rule” in tho 
hands of the interpreters. Tho best things are capable of 
tho worst abuse. Alas,.when shall Science and Keligion 
have their plaeo with the sons of men ? 

Now since Protestantism denied tho Immanence of God 
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•in the Church, ns such, end flouted the claim to inspira¬ 
tion when xnndo by any modern, it is plain there could bo 
no one Authoritative) Church; nil qualitatively were equal, 
resting on tho same foundation. Thou admitting freedom 
of judgment, within the limits of the Bible, and great lati¬ 
tude in expounding that; not-very often burning men for 
heresy,—though eases enough in point might easily ho 
cited,—and encouraging great activity of mind, it led to 
diversity of opinions, sentiments, and practice. This be¬ 
gan in the Reformers themselves. Religion took different 
shapes in Ulrich von Hulten and John Calvin. Men. 
oboyed their natural affinities, and grouped themselves 
into sects, each, of which recognizing tho great principle 
of all Religion ; the special doctrino of Christianity; the 
peculiar dogma of Protestantism has a-'.so some distinc¬ 
tive tenet of its own. Soon as tho outward pressure of 
Papal hostility was somewhat lightened, these conflicting 
elements separated into several Churches. Now neglect¬ 
ing those, with which wo in New England have little to 
do, the rest may bo divided into two parties, namely:— 

I. Those who set out from tho idea that God is a Sove¬ 
reign. 

II. Those who set out from tho idea that God is a Ra¬ 
ther. 

The theology and ethics, the virtue and vice, of each re¬ 
quire a lew words. 

I. The Tarty that sets out from ilia Sovereignty of God . 

This party takes the supernatural -view before pointed 
out. It makes God an awful king. The universe shudders 
at his presence. Tho thunder and earthquake are bat 
faint whispers of his wrath, as tho magnificence of earth 
and sky is but one ray out from the heaven of his glory. 
He sits in awful state. Human flesh quails at the thought 
of Him. It is terrible to fall ‘into his hands, as foil wo' 
must. Man was made not.'to be peaceful and blessed,'but 
to serve tho selfishness of the All-King, to glorify God and 
to' praise him. Originally, Man was 'mode pure and up¬ 
right. 1 But in order to tempt beyond lm strength tho 
frail creature he luid made, God forbid him the exercise of 
a natural humiliation, hot evil'in itself. ‘Man disobeyed tho 
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arbitrary command. Ho ec foil.” His first sin brought on 
him the. eternal vengeance of the all-powerful King; hurl¬ 
ed him at once from his happiness; took from him the 
majesty of his nature; left him poor, and impotent, and 
blind, and naked; transmitting to each of his children all 
the u guilt” of tlvo primeval sin. Adam was the te federal 
head of the human meo.” a In Adam's fall we sinned all.” 
Alan has now no power of himself to discern good from 
evil, and follow tho good. His best efforts arc but u filthy 
rugs ” in God's sight; his prayer an u abomination.” 
Alan is born “ totally depraved.” Sin is native in Im 
bones. Hell is his birthright. To be anything accept¬ 
able to God he must renounce his “ nature,” violate tho 
law of tho'soul. Ho is a worm of tho dust, and turns this 
wav and that, and up and down, but finds nothing in Na¬ 
ture to cling hy and climb on. 

God is painted in the most awful colours of tho Old 
Testament. The flesh quivers ’while wo read, and the 
soul recoils upon itself with suppressed breath, and ghastly 
face, and -sickening heart. Tho very Heavens are not 
clean in his sight. The grim, awful King of tho world, 
“ a jealous Goa visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
tho children;” (! angry with the wicked every day,” and 
ff keeping anger for ever;” {t of purer eyes than to behpld 
iniquity,” belmtes Sin, though ho created it, and Alan, 
though lie made him to fall, iC with a perfect hatred.” 
Vengeance is his, and ho will repay. Ho, must therefore 
punish Alan with all the exquisite torture which infinite 
Thought can devise, and Omnipotence apply; a Creditor, 
lie exacts tho uttermost farthing; a King, uphold by his 
furv, the smallest offence is high-treason, the greatest of 
crimes. His code is Draconian; ho ’that offends in ono 
point is guilty of all; good wore it for that man ho had 
never been born; oxtremes.t vengeance awaits him; tho 
jealous God will come upon him in an hour when he is not 
aware, and will cut him asunder. Hence comes tho doc¬ 
trine of “ eternal damnation,” a dogma which Epicurus 
and Sfcrato would have called it blasphemy to teach. 

But God, though called personal, is yet infinite. Morey 
therefore must be part of his nature. He desires to savo 
man from tho horrors of hell. Shall ho change the nature 
of tilings ? That is impossible. Shull he forgive all man 
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kind outright? Tho infinite King forgivo high-treason! 
Ifc is not consistent with divine dignity • to forgive tho 
smallest violation of his perfect law. A sin, however small, 
is "au infinite evil." Ho must have an infinite “satis¬ 
faction." All the human race arc sinners, by being born 
of woman. The damning sin of Adam vests in nil their 
hones. They must suffer eternal damnation to atone for 
their inherited sin, unless somo “substitute" take their 
place. 

Now it has long been a maxim in tho courts of law,— 
whence many forensic terms have been taken and applied 
to theology,—especially since tho time of Anselm—that a 
man’s property may suffer in the placo of his person,.and 
since his friends may transfer their property to him, they 
may suffer in his place “vicarious punishment." 1 Thus 
before Almighty God, there may be a substitute for tho 
sinner. This doctrine is a theological fiction. It is of tho 
same family with, what are called “ legal fictions " in tho 
. courts, and “ practical fictions " in tho street: a largo and 
ancient family it must bo confessed, that 1ms produced 
great names. But no man can bo a substitute for another, 
for sin is infinite and ho finite. Though all tho liquid fires 
. of hell bo poured from eternity on tho penitent head of 
the whole race, not a single sin, committed by one man, 
even in his sleep, could bo thereby atoned for. An infi¬ 
nite “ ransom " must bo paid to save a single soul. God’s 
“Mercy" ow omes his “Justice," for Man deserves 
nothing but “ damnation," Ho will provide tho ransom. 
So ho sent down his Son to" fulfil all the law—which man 
could not fulfil,—realize infinite goodness, and thus merit 
tho infinite reward, and then .suffer all tho tortures of infi¬ 
nite sin, as if ho had not fulfilled it, and thus prepare a 
ransom for nil; “purchasing'’ their “salvation." Thus 
men arc saved from hell, by tho “vicarious suffering" of 
the Son. But this would leave-them in & negative state ; 
not bad enough for hell; not good enough' for Heaven. 
The “merits" of the Son, as well as his sufferings, must 
’he set down to their account, and thus man is elevated to 
Beavctn by tho “ imputed righteousness " of tho Son. 

But how can tho Son achieve* these infinite merits and 

‘ • 1 11 Qui non bnbet in enuntna, luet in cute," is a maxim; and its convents' 

■fhtl&i good in theology. 
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endure this infinite torment; and "redeem” and " save ” 
the race ? Ho must bo infinite, and then it follows; for all 
the actions of the Infinite are also infinite,, in this logic. 
But two Infinites there cannot bo. Tho Son, therefore, is 
the Path or, and the ‘Father tho Son. God's Justice is ap¬ 
peased by God's Mercy. God " sacrifices” God for tno 
sake of men. Thus the infinite "satisfaction” is accom¬ 
plished ; with God, God has paid God the infinite ransom, 
for tho infinite sin,* tho " sacrifice” has been offered • tho 
" atonement” completed; " wo are bought with a prico 
" as in Adam all dio, so in Christ shall all be ’ made 
alive.” ! 

Now in tho very tooth of logic this system under con¬ 
sideration maintains that God did not • thus purchase tho 
redemption of all, for such " forgiveness” would ill com¬ 
port with his dignity. Therefore certain "conditions” 
are to bo complied with, before man is entitled to this 
salvation. God knew from all eternity who would be 
saved, and they are said to be " elected from before' the 
foundation of the world,” to eternal happiness. God is 
tho cause of their compliance—for men have no free-will,— 
hence " fore-ordination; ” they are not saved by their own 
merit, but each by Christ's—hence " particular redemp¬ 
tion ; ” having no will, they must be " called” and moved 
by God, and if elected must be, sure to como to him— 
hence "effectual calling;” if to bo saved, they must cer : 
tainly continue in " grace"--hence the "perseverance of 
tho saints.” Tho salvation of the "elect,” the damnation 
of the non-elect, is idl effected by tho " decrees of God 
tho "agency of tho Holy Spirit,” the "satisfaction of 
Christ,” all is a work of " divine grace.” 

Tho doctrine of the "-Trinity”'lias always been connect¬ 
ed with this system. It does not embrace three Gods, as 
it- has .been often alleged, but one God in three persons, 
as. the Hindoos have one God in thirty million persons, 
andthe-;Panthei»is one God in all persons and all things. 
The Father Aits on the throne of his glory; the Son,'at 
his right hand, " intercede^” for man ; the' Holy' Spirit 
"proceeds”; ijsom. the* Father and tho Son, "calls”'the 
samts and. makes them T persevere.” This doctrine of A 
Trinity covers a truth, though it often conceals it. Its 
1 S$e Theism, &c., Sermons HI. IV. 
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religious significance—tiro same with that of Foly/.lieisir,-^— : \ ; 

fieems to bo, this; God does not limit• hinsmf-wit^im/ttp'’' 
unity of his essence, hut incarnates himself in man—hence • 

Uio Son; diffuses himself in space and in-spirit, works 
with soon.both.to will and to do—hence the Holy Ghost. 1 


1. Merits of this Party. ^ 

Tins party has great practical merits. ’ The doctrine 
sketched above .shows the. hateful nogs of sin, the terrible 
evils it brings upon tho world. Alas, it not'd not'look long 
to see them. It shows Man at first tho child of God; hold¬ 
ing daily intercourse with tho Father; enjoying tlid Cap¬ 
tures of Heaven on earth, but by ono step, cast • out, de¬ 
graded, lost, undone 1 It shows tho world full of sweet 
sunshine, truth, beauty, love, till Sin entered, and then— 
a the trail of tho Serpent is over it all.” It tells how sin 
benumbs tho mind, palsies tho heart, and shuts out wisdom 
at every entrance, bringing death to tho intellect, death to 
rite a flection?, death to the soul. The great Enemy of men 
is the child of sin. ..It tells Man he is the son of God, fallen 
from his high estate, and crushed by the Fall; but lie may 
yet return. Christ will bind up his wounds ; wash away 
all sin, ■with, his blood, and he may start anew. I t encourages 
men who are steeped in sin; tells them they may yet return. 

It nays, {t Come unto Christ.” But alas, the wounded man, 
with no freedom, must wait till the Holy Ghost, like tho 
good Samaritan, bind up his wounds and bid him rise and 
walk. If ho is of tho elect, tl.y invitation will come, end ' 

- each -hopes ho. is of that blessed company. 

One excellence cornea out of its very defect: it thinks 
none can bo saved but by. accepting Christianity, a know¬ 
ledge of which comes though the letter of the Bible. There¬ 
fore it i& indefatigable in sending Bibles and missionaries 
the world over,,. If they do little good where they go, the 
very purpose and effort are good.* A man is always wanned 
by tho smoke of his own" generous sacrifice. 

It recommends an austere morality. It calls on men fro 
repent; addresses rousing sermons to tho fears of tho 
wicked, and stirs men whom higher motives would not 

' 1 Art. XII,, and Sermon of tlw Relation of EocteiusUcal 

lr.sUnuiof.jt, kc, • 
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moVe^meh- who.ask pay for goodness. It, lias a deep re¬ 
vered co 'for God ; amt counts religion a reality ; insists on 
a sight heart. It watches over sin with a jealous eye, 
Coming from a principle so deep as reverence for God; 
believes it has al! of truth, in tho lids of iho Bible ; con¬ 
fiding in tho intercession and atonement of Christ ; setting 
before the righteous iho certainty of God's aid if thoy are 
faithful, to assure their perseverance, arid promising all 
tho rewards of heaven, it makes men strong, very strong. 
Wo see its in finance, good and bud, on some of the fathers 
of New England, in their self-denial, their penitence, their 
.austere devotion, the unconquerable daring, the religious 
awe which marked those iron men. 

2. Th& Fires of (his Party. 

If it have great merits, if.has groat faults, which come 
from its peculiar doctrine, while its .merits have a deeper 
soared. It makes God dark and awful ; a judge not a pro¬ 
tector; a king not a Father; jealous, selfish, vindictive, 
Ho is the Draco of the Universe; the Author of Sin, but 
its unforgiving avenger, Man must hate tho picture it 
makes of iSod. Ho is the Jehovah of the book of .Numbers, 
more cn;el than Odin or Baal. He punishes sin—though 
its Author—for his own glory, not for Man's benefit and 
correction. # All the lovely traits of divines character it 
bestows upon tho Son ; ho is mild and beautiful as God is 
awful and morose. lien rush from tho Father; thoy flee 
to tho Son. Its religion is Pear of God, not love of him, 
for Man cannot iovo what is not lovely. 

This system degrades Alan. If- deprives him of freedom. ? 
It makes him not only the dwarf of himself—for the actual 
man is bat the dwarf of tho ideal and possible man—but a 
being hapless and ill-bora; tho veriest worm that crawls 
tho globe. To take a step toward Heaven he must deny. 
Ins nature, and crucify himself. He is born totally de¬ 
praved, and laden besides with the sins of Adam. Ho can 
do nothing to recover from these sins; the righteousness 
of Christ is the only ground of the sinner's justification; 
this righteousness is received through “ faith," which is 
t( the rift of God/' and so “ salvation is wholly of grace F 
The salvation of Alan is wrought for,him, not by him. It 
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logically annihilates the difference between good and evil, 
denying the ultimate value of a manly life, if takes out of 
the pale of humanity its fairest sons, prophets, saints, 
apostles, Moses, Jesus, Paul, and makes their character 
miraculous, not manly. If tears off the crown of royalty 
from Man, makes Jesus a dot!; docs not tell us wo are 
horn sons of God, as much as Jesus, and may stand ns 
close to God. It does not toll of God now, near at hand, 
hut a long while ago. It. makes the Bible a tyrant of tho 
soul. P; is our master in all departments of thought. 

- Science must lay his kingly head in the dust; Reason veil 
her majestic countenance; Conscience bow him to _ tho 
earth; A flection keep silence when the p.iest uplifts tho 
Bible. Man is subordinate to tho apocryphal, ambiguous, 
imperfect, and often erroneous Scripture of tho Word; 
the Word itself, as it comes straightway from tho fountain 
of Truth, through Reason, Conscience, A flect ion, and tho 
Soul, ho must hot have. It takes tho Bible for God’s 
statute-book; combines old Hebrew notions into a code of 
. ethics; takes figures for fact; settles questions in Morals 
and Religion by texts of Scripture! It can justify any¬ 
thing out of tho Biblo. It wars to the knife against gaiety 
of heart; condemns amusement as sinful; sneers at Com¬ 
mon ^ Sense; spits upon Reason, calling it "carnal;” 
appeals to low and selfish aims—to Fear, tho most selfish 
and base of all passions. Fear of hell is the bloody knout 
with which it scourges reluctant flesh across the finite 
world, and whips him smarting into Heaven at last. It 
; does not know that goodness is its own recompense, and 
vice its own torture; that judgment takes place daily, and 
' God’s laws execute themselves. Shall I be bribed to good- 
y, hsmbv hope of Heaven; or driven by fear of hell ? It makes 
*/ men do nothing from tho love of what is good, beautiful, 
j and true. It asks, Shall a man lovo goodness as a picture, 
j for itself? Its divine life is but a good bargain. It makes 
'& day of judgment; heaven and hell to begin after death, 
while goodness is Heaven, and vice IIoil, now and for over, 
f It makes Religion unnatural to men, and of course ho«- 
,' tile; Christianity alien to tho soul. It paves Hell with 
"children’s bones; has a per«*n&l Devil in tho world, to 
Jharrr the land, and hire or compel men to eternal woo. 
fits God is diabolical. It puts an Intercessor between God 
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and Man; r;clio9 on the. Advocate. Cannot the Infinite 
love His frail children without teasing ? Needs Ho a chan¬ 
cellor, to advise Him to use forgiveness and mercy ? Can 
men approach the Every-where present only by. attorney, 
aha beggar comes to a Turkish king ? ‘Away with such 
„ folly. <J esus of Nazareth bears his own. sins, not another’s. 
How. can his righteousness bo tr imputed ”■ to ,mo! Good-. 
ness but' of mb is'not mine; helps wo no more than 
another’s'food feeds or his sleep refreshes .me, Adam’s 
sin,—ifc was Adam’s affair, not mine. 

This system applies to' God the language of kings’, 
courts, trial, sentence,-judgment, pardon, satisfaction, 
v allogianco,' day of judgment. Like a cotirfcior it lays stress , 
on forms—baptism, which in itself is nothing but a dis¬ 
pensation of 'water; the I/orcps Supper, which of itself is , 
nothing but a dispensation of wine and bread. It dwells in 
professions of faith; watches for God’s honour. If makes 
men stiff, unbending, cold, formal, austere, seldom lovely. 
They have the strength of the Law, not the beauty of. the ; 
Gospel; tlio cunning of the Pharisee, not the simplicity of fcho 
Clmsfcum. ' You know- its followers soon as you see them; 

- the rose is faded out of their cheeks; their mouths droefp- 
ing and sad; their appearance says, Alas, my hdlow-worra 1 ■ 
there is no more‘sunshine, for the world is damned! It 
is a faith of stem, morose men, well befitting the descend¬ 
ants of Odin, and his iron peers; its Beligion is a prin- . 
ciplo, not a sentiment; a foreign matter imported into the 
soul, by forethought and resolution ; not a native foun¬ 
tain of joy and gladness, leaping up in winter’s frost and , 
summer’s gladness, playing in the sober autumn or the 
sunshine of spring. Its Christianity is frozen mercury in 4 
the bosom of the warn-hearted Christian, who, by nature, 
would go straight to God, pray, as. spontaneous U3. tho. }i 
bkckbird ; sings, love a thousand,times where ho hated not t 
once, and'count a ^divine'life’the/greatest good in this.; 
world, and ask nothing xhoro in’the nest. ' The Heaven of 
thissystemi's a grand pay -day, where Humility is to, have^ 
its coachhhd forsooth, because,shp has been humble ;• ’ 
the'Shinta and Martyrs,who bore'/fernls in'.tho.yfd.rld,,-.aTO> : ; 
to take'tlieir vengeance-by shouting u Hallelujah, Glory to 
God,” .whei.i ; they see the anguish of their "old persecutors, , s 
and-the’ fr smbke'of their torment ascending, up 4 "fbr 
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nnd aver.” Do the joys of Paradise pall on the ploasuro- 
jocicd sense of tho u Elect ?” They look off in tho distance* 
to tho tortures of tho damned, where Dos traction is nokod 
before them, and Hell hath no covering; where tho Devil 
with his angels stirreth up tho embers of the fire which is 
never quenched j where the doubters, whom tho Church 
could neither answer nor put to silence; where tho groat 
men of antiquity, Confucius, Budha, Hermes, Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; whoro 
tho men, great, and gifted, and glorious, who mocked at 
difficulty, softened tho mountains of despair, and hewed a 
path amid the trackless waste, that mortal feet might 
tread tho way of peace; where tho great men of modern 
: ; times, who would not insult tho Deity by bowing to tho 
foolish word of a hireling priest—where all theso writhe in 
th*nr tortures, turn and turn, and find no ray, but yell hi 
i fathomless despair; and when tho Elect behold all this, 
they say, striking on their harps of gold, c( Aha t Wo tiro 
f comforted and Thou art tormented, for tho Lord God 
'?■ Omnipotent reigneth, and our garments are washed white 
in tho blood of the Lamb.” 

This system exists nowhere in iris perfoctfon ,* that is, 
only ideal. It is incarnated imperfectly in many forms. 
But it is tho groundwork of the Popular Theology of Now 
England. 1 It appears variously modified in all tho chief 
denominations of North America and Great Britain. No 
ono of all tho sects -which represents it but has great excel¬ 
lencies in spite of this hateful system. Each of them is 
doing a good but imperfect work. A rude nation must 
have a rudo doctrine. Yet such is tho system on which 
1 they rest their Theology. Though their Beligion, say 
what they will, comes from no such quarter. This system 
is older than Protestantism, and is tho child of many 
l fathers. However it is. continually approaching its end. 
V Tho battering-ram which levelled tho philosophy of tho 
y Stagirlte and the schoolmen, will beat, ore long, on tho 
\ Theology of the Church, and how shall it strum { It is 
'vphaaed on. a lie, and that lio undermined. A man who 

5 I have htan carsiut not to cits authcritifc* lest iadkidmt cAttrtfo* or writer* 
1 1’" iboulu ba darned rajrosiblo for ibe Kin of tbs urns. Hut- / four* ttai tpifon 
-- wiihbut ivik. 
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loves wife and child, and would die any death to save a 
friend, will ho slow to believe in total depravity; ho that 
sees a swarm of boos in summer, or hears tho blackbird 
sing in his honeysuckle, will not boliovo God is a devil, 
though all tho divines in the Church quote tho Fathers and 
Scriptures to prove ifc.__God speaks truth always; will tho 
pulpit prevail against Him r Tho sands of lh : * Tncology 
aro numbered, aud its glass shaken. 

H. The Party that sets out from the Paternity of Goth 

This system makes God not a King but a Father and 
Mother, infinite in power, wisdom, and love. His love rays 
out in every direction, seeking to bless tho all of things. 
Tho world, its overarching heavens,, its ocean, its moun¬ 
tains, its flowers tlwt brighten in the sunbeam; the crim¬ 
son and purple that weave a lustrous veil for tho face of 
Day, at the rising and decline of light; tho,living things 
of earth, beast, bird, fish, insect, so full of happiness that 
tho world hums with its joy,—all these it counts hut a 
whisper of God's goodness, though all which these babbling 
elements can teach. It sees the same in tho Bible, for it 
will see itself, and walks in tho shade of its own halo of 
glory, and so treads on rainbows whore it steps. 

This doctrine of God's goodness is a mighty truth, 
poorly apprehended as yet, though destined to a great 
work, and development which shall never end. Mon can 
only see in God what is in themselvos. Their conception 
of God cannot transcend their own ideal staturo of'spirit. 
Since goodness is not active in most men, nor love pre¬ 
dominant, they see God ns Power to bo feared; at best as , 
Wisdom to bo reverenced; not as Goodness to bo loved; 
nor can they till themselvos becomo lovely. 

1. The Merits of this Party. 

\j The merits of this system are very great. It makes 
goodness the cause of all. God made the world to bless 
it. His love flowed forth a celestial stream that sparkles 
in the sky, surrounding tho world. Apparent evils aro 
but good in disguise, save only sin, and this Mon brings, 
on himself, through tho imperfection of his nature, pro- 
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gresmve and’free. Goodness is infinite, but sin and evil 
finite. Ifc sees a perfect system of optimism everywhere. 
The infinite Love must desire the best thing, the infinite 
Wisdom devise means for that end, and tko infinite Powor 
bring about tho result. All things are overruled for good 
at tho last. Sin is a point which mistaken men nnga 
through in their development. Suffering is Man's in¬ 
structor. It was good for Isaiah and Stephen and Paul to 
bear tho burdens they boro; A filiation is success in a 
mask. It makes the world look fair and the faco joyful. 
It hears tho word of Love even in tho voice of the earth¬ 
quake and the-tread of ‘.lie pestilence. Evil is not ultimate 
but transient. It tells man of bis noble nature; his : lofty 
duty; his fair destination if faithful. It mokes Religion 
natural to Man; bids him obey its law and' bo blessed; 
not to be good or do good for fear of Hell or hope of 
Heaven, but for itself. It would not have men fear God 
—the Religion of the Old Testament; but love him—tho 
Religion of tho How Testament. Ifc tells 11 s we are made 
for progressive goodness hero, and Heaven hereafter. Ifc 
denies original sin, or admitting that, makes it of ho 
. effect, for Christ has restored all to their first estate; thus 
avoiding the logical absurdity of the last form. Its Hell 
is not eternal, for the Infinite Love of God must make tho 
whole of existence a blessing to each man. God is so 
lovely that we flee, as cliildren, to his arms, a refuge from 
all tho troubles, follies, and sins of life. It shows this un- 
containable goodness in earth and sea and sky; in tho 
prophets and apostles, sent to bless; in Jesus, tho noblo 
man who came to help the world—to seek and save tho 
lost. Ifc fills the soul with tranquillity, peace, and exceed¬ 
ing trust in God. Serenely the man goes about his duties; 
is not borne down with his cross, though never so weighty; 
looks oxi and smiles, fearing no evil but error and lack of 
faith. As ho looks back, he sees an end of his perfection, 
but does not despair at the broadness of the divine law, 
though his steps totter in this infancy of his being, for he 
sees worlds open before him, where a stronger sunlight 
. and a purer sky await him; where Reason, Conscience^ 
the Affections, and the Soul shall finish their perfect work, 
and be shall not be weary with his walk, nor feint though 
•ho runs. 
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’ This system allows no ultimate evil, as a background of 
God; believes in no vindictive punishment. The woes of 
sin ure bur its antidote. Suffering comes from wrong- 
dr ing, as well-being from virtue. If there bo suffering in 
the next world, it is, ns in this, but the medicino of tho 
sickly soul. It allows no contradiction between God’s 
Justice and Mercy. Wo require to bo reconciled with Him, 
not Ho with us. We love Him soon as seen. It makes 
religion inward; of the life and heart; tho Son’s service, 
not the Slave’s; a sentiment, as well as principle; an en¬ 
couragement no less than a restraint. God seeks to pour 
himself into the heart, as the sun into tho roses of June. 
These are no vulgar merits. 1 

2. The Defects and Vices of this Party. 

So far as this system is derived from its fundamental 
Idea, it has no defect nor vice, for the Idea is absolute and 
answers to the fact that God is good. But the absurdities 
of other forms mingle their pestilent breath with tho 
fragrance of truth; and the party that poorly espouses 
this divine idea has its defects. Men do not sec tho sinful¬ 
ness of sin; underrate the strength of human passion, 
cupidity, wrath, selfishness, intrenched in tho institutions 
of the world, nnd belonging to tho present low stago of 
civilization. They reflect ioo little on the evil that comes 
from violating ihc law of God; overlook tho horrors of 
ouft aged conscience, and do not remember that suffering 
must last as long as error, and man only can remove that 
from himself. They are not. sufficiently zealous to do good 
to others, in a spiritual way. 

This party has also its redundancies. It has taken much 
from the ungrateful doctrines of the darker system. Its 
followers rely on Authority, as all Protestants have done. 

' They make a man depend on Christ, who died centuries 
ago—uot on himself, who lives now; forgettiug that it is 
nut the death of Jesus that helps us, but tho dentil of Sin 
in our heart; not the life of Jesus, the personal Christ, 
however divine, but the life of Goodness, Holiness, Love, 
in our own heart. A Christ outsido tho man is nothing; 
his divine life nothing. God is not a magician to blot siu 
1 Thtiiai, &c., Senaon-s V.—X. 
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out' of the soul, and make men tho saino as if they had 
never sinned. Each man must ho his own Christ, or ho is 
no Christian. 

No sect has fully developed the doctrine that is legiti¬ 
mately derived from this absjlute Idea. When its timo 
comes it will annihilate this poor theology of our time, 
and give Man his birthright. Romo have attempted tho 
work in all ages, and shaved the fate of men before their 
time. Their bones lie mouldering in many a spot, accursed 
of men. They bore u propheihs mission, and met his fate. 
Their seed has not perished out of tho earth. 

This doctrino in somo measure tinges tho faith of all 
sects wirli its rosy light. It abates tho austerity of tho 
Calvinist, tho exclusiveness of the Baptist; doe3 a great, 
work in the camp of the Modiodist. All Churches Jiavo 
some of it, from the Episcopalian to tho Mormonite, though 
in spite of their theology. There is something so divino 
in Itcligion, that it softens the ruggedest natures, and lets 
light oven into theology. The sects, however, which chiefly 
rely upon it, aro tlio Universalisis, the Restorationists, 
and Unitarians. But how poorly they do their work; with 
what curtains of darkness do they overcloud the holy of 
holies ! What poor ineptitudes do they offer us in the 
midst of tho sublimest doctrines; how does the timid 
littleness of their achievement, or endeavour, stand re¬ 
buked before Absolute Religion; beforo tho motto on tho 
banner of Christianity : God is Love ! Wliat despair of 
Man, of Reason, of Goodness; what bowing and cringing 
to tradition ! Aro not men born in our time ns of old, or 
has a race of Liliputs and Manikins succeeded to Moses, 
Socrates, Jesus, and Paul ? But this must pass. Tho two 
former hnve at their basis the old supenmturnl theology, 
and differ from tho strictest sect mainly iu their exegesis; 
they would believe anything which tho Bible taught. 
They aro, however, doing a great work. But tho latter 
we of more importance in this respect, and, though few in 
numbers, deserve a notice by themselves. 

Of the Unitarians, and their jiresenl Position . 

At first tho “.Unitarian heresy,” as it was presump- 



tuonsly called., was a protest against the unreasonable and 
unscripturnl doctrines of ilia Church; a protest on. the 
prut of Henson and Conscience ; un attempt to apply good 
cense to theology, to reconcile Knowledge with Belief, 
Henson with Hevolntion, to humanize the Church. Its 
theology was of the supernatural character mingled with 
more or less of naturalism and spiritualism. It held to 
the first positive principles of the He format ion—the Bible 
end Private Judgment. Contending, ns it must, with iho 
predominant sects, then even more arrogant, and imperious 
than now—perhaps not knowing so well the ground they 
stood on—its work, like most Reformations, was at first 
critical and negative. It was a Statement of Hensons for 
not believing - ” certain doctrines, very justly deemed not 
scriptural. Thus it protested against the Trinity, total 
depravity, vindictive and eternal punishment, the common 
doctrines of the satisfaction of Christ, the malevolent 
character ascribed to God by the popular theology. It 
recommended a deep, true .Morality lived for its own 
sake; perhaps sometimes confounded Morality with Piety. 
To make sure of Heaven, it demanded a manly life, laying 
more stress on the character than the creed; more on 
honesty, diligence, charity, than on grace beforo meat, or 
morning and evening prayers. In point of moral and re¬ 
ligious life, as sot forth in the two Great Commands, its 
advocates fear no comparison with any sect. It was not 
boastful, but modest, cautious, ummsuming; mindful of its 
own affairs; not giving a blow for a biov:nor returning 
abuse—of which there was no lack—with similar abuse. It 
had a great work to do, and did it nobly. The spirit of 
reformers was in its leading men. The sword of polemic 
theology rarely fell into more just and merciful hands. 
But the time has not come to celebrate with due honour tho 
noble heart, the manly forbearance, tho Christian heroism 
of thoso who have gone where the weary are at rest, or 
who yet linger here. They fought tho battle liko Christian 
scholars, long and well. The sevenfold shield of Orthodoxy 
was clove asunder, spito of its gorgon head. Its terrible 
spear, with its (< five points,” was somewhat blunted. 

Thus far Unitariamsm was but carrying out tho prin¬ 
ciples of tho Protestant Reformation, to get at tho puro 
doctrines of Scripture, which was still-the standard of 
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faith. Some, it h coins, silently abandoned tlie divine and 
infallible character of the Old Testament—as Soeir.us had 
dune—but <dnng strongly as ever to that of the Naw Tes¬ 
tament, while the)' admitted the greatest latitude in tho 
criticism and exegesis of that collection. The Unitarians 
were at first tho most reasonable of sectarians. The Bible 
was their creed. Thinking men, who would conclude for 
themselves, say the Church what it might say, naturally 
cmno up to Unitarianism. llcnco its growth in tho most ^ 
highly cultivated portion of tho New World, and the most 
moral, it has been said. Men sick of the formality, tho 
doctrines, tho despotism of other sects; disgusted" with 
tho sophistry whose burrow was in tho Church; pained at 
the charlatanry which anointed dill ness sometimes showed, 
as the clerical mantle blew aside, by chance—these also 
came up to tho Unitarians. Besides those, perhaps men 
of no spiritual faith, who hated to hear hell mentioned, or 
to have piety demanded, came also, hoping to have less 
required of them. Pious men, hungering and thirsting* 
after truth—men born religious, found here their home, 
where tho Mind and tho Soul were both promised their 
rights. This explains the growth of tho sect. The Unita¬ 
rians, seeing the violence, tho false zeal, of other sects, 
the compassing of sea and land to make a proselyte, went, 
it may bo thought, to the opposite extreme, in somo cases. 
They were called “ cold/' and were never accused of car¬ 
rying matters too fast and too far, and pushing Religion 
to extremes. They were never good fighters, unless when 
occasion compelled. They stood on "tho defensive, and 
never crossed their neighbour’s borders, except to defend 
their own. They thought it better to live down an oppo¬ 
nent, than to talk him down, or even hew him down,— 
tho old theological way of silencing an adversary whom it 
was difficult to answer. 

btill. however, io seems there always were in their ranks 
men who thought freedom was too free; that “ there 
must be limits to free, inquiry,” even within tho canon ; / 
and Unitarians must have a “creed.” 1 Others began to 
look into tho mythology of the Old Testament, and to talk 
very freely about the imperfections in tho New Testa¬ 
ment. Some even doubted if the wlmlo swallowed Jonah. 

1 It bns since been wade, and such a creed! 
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“Biblical crit.ici.snv” opened men’s eyes, and “rorrlblo 
questions ” were asked.; groat problems were coming up 
which Luthor never anticipated, for mankind lias not stood 
still for three centuries, but has studied science and .his¬ 
tory, and learned some things never known before. 

At length the negative work was. well over, and the 
hostile forces of other sects v ere withdrawn, or the war 
changed into an armed neutrality, at most “ n war of 
posts.” The “ Christian name,” however, is nor, yet 
allowed the Unitarians by their foes, and a hearty male¬ 
diction, a sly curse, or a jealous caution, shows even at 
thin day the spirit that yet keeps its “theological odium,” 
venomous as before. It is no strange thing for Unitarians 
to bo pronounced Infidels, and remanded to Hell by their 
fellow Christians ! Now the time has como for Unitarian- 
isin—representing the movement party in theological 
/affairs—to do something; dovolope the truth it has borne, 
latent and unconscious, in its bosom. It is plain what tho 
occasion demands. Good sense must bo applied to The¬ 
ology, Religion applied to life, both to be done radically, 

. fearlessly, with honest earnestness; assumptions must bo 
; abandoned ; the facts sought for; their relation and their 
law determined, and thus truth got at. Hid the early 
Be form or,4 sec all things; are we to stop where they 
stopped, and because they stopped ? All false assump¬ 
tions mod- bo laid aside. The very foundation of Protest¬ 
antism—the infallibility of (Scripture—is that a Fact, or a 
In o-Fact ? But this is just the thing that is not done; 
which Unitarinnism is not doing. Tho Trojan horse of 
sectarian organization is brought into tho citadel with tho 
usual effect upon that citadel. Tho “ Unitarian sect” is 
divided. There is an “ Old School,” and a “ New School/ 1 
b ns it is called, and a chasm between them, not wide, ns 
yet, but very deep. “The Old School” holds, in part, to 
, the first principles of tho Reformation ; secs no further; 

( differs theoretically from tho “ Orthodox” party, in ex¬ 
egesis, and that alone; like that is ready to believo any¬ 
thing which has a Thus-snith-the-Lord beforo it, at least 
if we may judge from tho issue so often mado; its Chris¬ 
tianity rests on the Authority of Jesus; that on tho au¬ 
thority of his miracles ; and his miracles on tho testimony 
of the Evangelists. Therefore it is just as certain there is 
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ft Cod, or an immortal soul, and religions duties, as it is 
certain that Jesus raised Lazarus from the dead, or that 
John wrote the fourth Gospel and never nuult’ a mistake 
in it! It has somebody’s word for it. Hut whoso ? Its 
religious doctrine is legitimated only by the sensations of 
the apontles. This party says, ns the Unitarian fathers 
never said: There must be limits to free inquiry; wo 
must not look into the grounds of religious belief, lest 
they be found no grounds; “where ignorance is bliss ; t is 
folly to be wise ! ” The old landmarks must not be passed 
by, nor the Bible questioned as to its right to bo master 
over tho soul. Christianity must be rested on the authority 
of Christ, and that on the miracles, and the words of tho 
Now Testament. We must not inquire into their authority. 
If there is a contradiction between the Word of the New 
Testament and Reason, why the "Word” must bo be¬ 
lieved in spite of Reason, for we can be much more certain 
of what wo read than of what wo know ! 

Thus tho old school assumes a position abhorred by 
primitive Uniiariunism, which declared that free inquiry 
should never stop but with a conviction of truth. Unita- 
rianism, as represented by the majority of its adherents, 
refuses to fall back on Absolute Religion and Morality, 
with no reliance on Farm, Tradition, Scripture, personal 
Authority. It creep:* behind texts, usage, and does not 
look facts in tho face. The cause, in part, is plain as 
noonday. It is connected with a poor and sensual philoso¬ 
phy, iho same in its basis with that which gave birth to 
the selfish system of Paloy, the scepticism of Hume, tho 
materialism of Hobbes, the denial of the French Deists ; 
the same philosophy which drives other sects in despair to 
their supernatural theory. This cubs men oh from direct 
communion with God, and curtails all their efforts. Unita- 
rinnism, therefore, is in danger of becoming a truncated 
Bupomatuvulism, its apex shorn off ; all of supernaturalism 
but tho supernatural. With a philosophy too rational to 
go to tho full length of tho supernatural theory, too sen¬ 
sual to embrace iho spiritual method and ask no person to 
mediate between man and God, it oscillates between tho 
two; humanir.es the Bible, yet calls it miraculous; be¬ 
lieves in man’s greatness, freedom, and spiritual nature, 
yet asks for a Mediator and Redeemer, and says, " Christ 
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established a , sew relation between Man and God, it 
admits man can pmy for himself, and God hear ftu him¬ 
self, and yet pray* “ in thonamo of Christ,” and trusts an 
“ intercessor.” it censures the traditionary 'mets, yet sits 
itself among tho tombs, end mourns over things past and 
gone; believes tho Immunity of Jesus, that ho was a 
model-man for ns all, yofc his miraculous birth likewise 
and miraculous powers, and makes him an anomalous and 
impossible being, It blinds men's ayes with tho letter, 
vet bids them look for tho spirit; stops their ears with 
texts of tho Old Testament, and then asks them to listen 
v to tho voice of God in their heart; it reverences «Jostia 
manfully, yet denounces all such ns preach Absolute Re- 
ligion and Morality, as ho did, on its own authority, with 
nothing between them and God, neither tradition nor 
person. Well might a weeping Jeremiah say of it, “Alas 
for thee, now hast thou forsaken tho promise* of thy youth, 
the joy of thine espousals!” or with tho son of Sirach, 
“ How wise want thou in thy youth, and as a flood filled 
with understanding. Thy soul covered the whole earth; 
thy name went far unto the islands, and for thy peaco 
thou want beloved ; the countries marvelled at theo for thy 
songs and proverbs, and parables, and interpretations f 
but by thy body want thou brought into subjection; thou 
didst stain thine honour, so that thou broughtest wrath 
upon thy children, and was grieved for thy folly I ” It 
has not kept its faith. It clings to the skirt.fi of tradition, 
>/ which, “ as a scarecrow in a garden of cucumbers—keep- 
elh nothing.” It would believe nothing not reasonable, 
nnd yet all tilings scriptural; so it will not look facts in 
the "face, ami ray, This is in tho Bible, yes, in tho Now 
Testament, but out of Reason none tho less. So with 
perfect good faith, it “explains away” what is offensive: 
“This is not iu tho canon. That is a false interpretation.” 
To such a proficiency has this art of explaining away boon 
carried that tho Scripture is a piece of wax in tho Unita¬ 
rian hand, and takes any shape: tho Devil is an oriental 
figure of speech; Paul believed in him no inert than Peter 
Baylo; the miraculous birth of Jesus, tho ascension in tho 
body, tho stories of Abraham, Jonah, Daniel, nro “ truo as 
symbols not ns facts; ” Moses and Isaiah never speak of 
Jesus in tho Law and tho Prophets, yet Jesus is right 
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when ho says they did; David in tho Psalm in ft sick man, 
speaking 1 only of himself, but when Biman Fetor quotes 
thnfc Psalm, tho inspired king ia prodieting Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth 1 1 These tilings aro notorious facts. If the Atlmnn* 
sum Greed, tho thirty-nino articles of tho English church, 
mul tho Pope's hull " Unigemtus," could bo found in a 
Greek manuscript, and proved tho work of an u inspired ** 
apostle, no doubt Unitarinnism would in good faith obtain 
nil three, and deny they taught tho doctrine of the Trinity 
or tho fall of man. Tho Unitarian doctrine of inspiration 
-—can any one tell wlmt it is ? 

But let tho sect bo weighed in an oven balance,, its the¬ 
ological defects bo set off against tho vnsfc service it has 
done, and is still doing for morals and religion. But this 
is not tho place for its pnrae. Of tho u new school" of 
Unitarians, if such it may bo called, embracing ns it docs 
men of tho greatest possible diversity of religious senti¬ 
ment and opinion—it is not decorous to speak hero. 

Now Unitarianism must do ono of two things, affirm tho 
great doctrines of Absolute Religion—teaching that man 
is greator than tho Bible, ministry, or church, that God is 
still immanent in mankind, that man saves himself by his 
own and not another’s character, that a perfect manly lifo 
is tho truo sendee, and tho only sendee God requires, tho 
only source of well-being now or oven—it must do this, or 
cease to represent tho progress of man in theology, and 
then some other will take its office; stand God-parent to 
tho fair child it has brought into tho world, but dares not 
own. 9 

To sum up what has been said :•—wo seo that tho Catho¬ 
lic and tho Protestant party both start, with a falso assump¬ 
tion, tho Divinity of the Churches, or that of tho Bibto; 
both claim mastery over the Soul; but both fail to givo or 
allow tho Absolute Religion. Both set bounds to Alan, 

1 Dr Tfclfrey'* ■work on tho Old Testament by one of iu most distinguished 
scholar*, And* small favour with this party, though, excepting the valuable works 
of Dr Geddes above referred to, it t» the only attempt errr made in the English 
tongue to look the facts of the Old Testament manfully in the face! 

* The above was written in 18U, since then tho American Unitarians, as a 
Body, Haro retreated still further buck, siding with Medictt&l Theology and 
American Slavery. 
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which must ho reached if they are not already. Both re¬ 
present great, truths, out of which their excellence and 
]>ower proceed, but both great falsehoods, which impover¬ 
ish their excellence. Bach is too narrow for the .Soul ; 
should the persons who sit in these Churches rise to the 
stature of men, they must carry away roof and steeple, for 
Man is greater than the Churches he allows to tynnmir.o 
over him. 


CHAFfEU VI. 

or Tin: tacty that auk uummu catholics hoi: 

I KOTKSTAXTS. 

Tins party has an Idea wider and deeper than that of 
the Catholic or Protestant, namely, that God still inspires 
/ men as much as ever ; that he is immanent in spirit ns in 
space. For the present purpose, and to avoid circumlocu¬ 
tion, this doctrine maybe called Si'Uutuausm. This relies 
on no Church, Tradition, or Scripture, as the last ground 
and infallible rule; it counts these tilings teachers, if they 
teach, not masters; helps, if they help us, not authorities. 
r It relies on the divine presence in the Nature of Man ; the 
eternal Word cf God, which is Truth, ns it speaks through 
the faculties ho lum given. It believes God it. near i»:o soul, 
as matter to the sense ; thinks the canon of revelation not 
yet closed, nor God exhausted li, sees him in-Nature’s 
perfect work ; hears him in all true Scripture, Jewish or 
Fhamieian; feels him in the aspiration of the heart; stoops 
at tho same fountain with Moses and Jesus, and is filled 
with living water. It calls God Father and Mother, not 
, King ; Jesus brother, not Bed corner; Heaven home; Ive- 
(/ ligiou nature. It loves and trusts, but does not fear. It 
sees in Jesus a man living manlike, highly gifted, though 
not without errors, and living with earnest and beautiful 
fidelity to God, stepping thousands of years before the race 
of men; the profuundest religious genius God has raised 
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up, whoso words and works help us to form and developo 
thu idea of a complete religious man. But ho lived for 
himself; died for himself; worked out his own salvation, 
and wo must do tho same, for one man cannot live for 
another more than ho can eat or sleep for him. It is no 
personal Christ, but the Spirit of Wisdom, Holiness, Love, 
chat creates thu well-being of men ; a life at ono with God. 

'I'ht* divine incarnation is in all mankind. 

Tho aim it proposes h a complete union of Man with ^ 
God, till every action, thought, wish, tooling, is in perfect, 
harmony with tho divino will. Tho u Christianity” it 
rests in in not the point Man goes through in his progress, 
as tho Rationalist., not tho point God goes through in hi a 
development, as tho Super-naturalist maintains ; but Abso¬ 
lute Religion, tho point where Man’s will and God’s will 
are ono and tho same. Its Source is absolute, its Aim 
absolute, its Method absolute. It lays down no creed; 
asks no symbol; reverences exclusively no time nor place, 
and therefore can use all time and everyplace. It reckons 
forms useful to such as they help ; ono man may commnno 
with God through tho bread and the wine, emblems of tho 
body that was broke, and tho blood that was shed, in tho 
cause of truth; another may hold communion through t v >o 
mess and tho violet, tho mountain, tho ocean, or tho P 
Scripture of suns, which God has writ in the sky ; it does 
not make the means tho end; it pnk.es tho signification 
inoro than tho sign. It knows nothing of that puerilo 
distinction between Reason and Revelation ; never finds 
the alleged contradiction between Good Sense and Reli¬ 
gion. Its Temple is all space; its Shrine the good heart; 
its Creed all truth; its Ritual works of love and utility; ^ 
its Profession of faith a manly life, works without, faith with¬ 
in, love of God and man. It bids man do duty, and take 
what comes of it, grief or gladness. In every d„ .sort it 
opens fountains of living water ; gives balm for every 
wound, a pillow in all tempests, tranquillity in each dis¬ 
tress. It does good for goodness’ sake; asks no pardon 
for its sins, but gladly serves out tho time. H is meek 
and reverent of truth, but scorns all falsehood, though 
uphold by tho ancient and honourable of tho earth. It y 
bows to no idols, of wood or flesh, of gold or parchment, 
or spoken wind; neither Mammon, neither tho Church, 
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nor tho Bible, nor yet Jesus, but God only. It takes all 
helps it can get; counts no good word profane, chough a 
heathen spoke it-; no lie sacred, though the greatest pit, 
phefc had said tho word. Its redeemer is within; its 
salvation within; its heaven and its ornJo of God. It falls 
back on perfect Religion; ask., no more; is satisfied with 
1.0 less. The personal Jesus is its encouragement, for lie 
helps reveal the possible of man. Its watchword is, B.s 
rrtmrcT as God. With its eyo on tho Infinite, it goes 
through tho striving and tho sleep of life; equal to duty, 
not above it; fearing not whether tho ephemeral wind 
blow east or west, it has tho strength of the Hero ; the 
tranquil sweetness of tho Saint. It makes each man bis 
own priest; but accepts gladly him that speaks a holy 
word. Its prayer in words, in works, in feeling, in 
thought, is this. Thy will bo done ; its Church that of all 
holy souls, the Church of tho first-born, called by what¬ 
ever name. 1 

Let others judge tho merits and defects of this scheme. 
It has never organized a Church ; yet in all ages, from the 
earliest, men have, more or loss freely, sot forth its doc¬ 
trines. We find these men among tho despised and for¬ 
saken. The world was not ready to receive thorn. They 
lusv'O been stoned and spit upon in all tho streets of tho 
world. The “ pious n have burned them as lmters of God 
and man ; tho <c wicked 33 called them bad names and lot 
them go. They have served to flesh tho swords of the 
Catholic Party, and feed tho fires of tho Protestant. But 
flame and steel will not consume them. Tho seed they 
have sown is quick in many a heart; their memory blessed 
by such as live divine,, These were the men at whom tho 
world opens wide tho mouth and draws out the tongue 
and utters its impotent laugh; but thoy received tho lire 
of God on their altar, and kept living its sacred flame. 
They go on the forlorn hopo of tho race; but Truth puts a 
wall of fire about them and holds tho shield over their head 
in the day of trouble. Tho battlo of Truth seems often 
lost, but is always won. Her enemies hut erect tho bloody 
ecallbldiug were the workmen of God go up and down, and 

1 It ii unnecessary to enlarge on this scheme, since to mud. has teen said of 
it already. See Hook I. ch. rii. $ 3, and Hook II. di. Tiii., and Book III. 
ch. r. vi. 
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with divine hands build wiser than they know. When tho 
scaffolding falls tho temple will appear. 


CHAPTER VH. 

THE FINAl, ANSWER TO THE QUESTION. 

Now then, if it be asked, what relation tho Church sus¬ 
tains to the religious Element, the answer is plain: The K' 
Soul is greater than the Church. Religion, ns Reason, is 
of God; the Absolute Religion, and therefore eternal, 
based on God alone ; the Christian Churches, Catholic and 
Protestant, are of men, and therefore transient. Let them 
say their say; man is God’s child, and free of their tyranny ; 
he must not accept their limitations, nor how to their 
authority, but go on his glorious way. The Churches tiro 
a human affair quite as much as tho State ; ecclesiastical, 
like political institutions, are changeable, human, subject 
to tho caprices of public opinion. The divine right of kings . 
to bear sway over tho Body, and the divine right of tho 
Churches to rulo over the Soul, both rest on tho sumo 
foundation—on a lie. 

Tho Christian Church, like Fetichism and Polytheism, 
like the State, has been projected out of man in his de¬ 
velopment and passage through the ages; its several 
phases correspond to Man’s development and civilization, 
and aro inseparable from it. They aro the index of tho 
condition of Man. They bear then justification in them¬ 
selves. They could not have been but as ihoy were. To 
ccnsuro or approve Catholicism, or Protestantism, is to 
censure or approve the state of the race which gave rise 
to these forma; to condemn Absolute Religion, called by 
whatever name, is to condemn both Man and God. 

Jesus fell back on God, aiming to teach absolute Reli- k' 
gion, absolute Morality; the truth its own authority, his 
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works Ins witness. The early Christians fell back on tho 
' ‘thority of Jesus; their successors, on tho Bible, tho 

uk of tho apostles and prophets; the next generation 
on tho Church, tho work of apostles and fathers. Tho 
•world retreads this ground. Protestantism delivers us 
from tho tyranny of tho Church, and carries us back to tho 
Bible. Biblical criticism frees us from the thraldom of tho 
‘' Scripture, and brings us to the authority of Jesus. Philo¬ 
sophical Spiritualism liberates us from all personal and 
finite authority, and restores us to God, tho primeval foun¬ 
tain, whence tho Church, the Scriptures, and Jesus Invo 
drawn all tho water of life, wherewith they fill their urns. 
Thence, and thence only, shall mankind obtain Absolute ' 
Religion and spiritual well-being. Is this a retreat for 
mankind ? No, it is progress without end. Tho race of 
men never before stood so high as now; with suffering, 
tears, and blood they havo toiled, through barbarism and 
war, to their present height, and wo see the w'orld of pro¬ 
mise opening upon our oyo. But what is not behind is 
before us. 

Institutions arise as tlmy aro needed, and fall when tlroir 
work is done. Of theso things nothing is fixsd. Institu¬ 
tions are provisional, man only is final. Corporeal des¬ 
potism is getting ended; will the spiritual tyranny last for 
over ? A will above our puny strength, marshals tho raco 
of men, using our freedom, virhie, folly, as instruments to 
one vast end—the harmonious development of Man. Wo 
see the art of God in the wob of a spider, and iho cell of a 
bee, but have sot skill to discern it in tho march of Man. 
Wo repine at tho slowness of the future in coming, or tho 
swiftness of tho past in fleeing away; wo s>gh for tho fa¬ 
bled Millennium >} to advance, or pray Time to restore 
us the Age of Gold. It avails nothing. Wo cannot hurry 
God, nor retard him. Old schools and new schools seem 
ns men that stand on the shore of some Atlantic bay, and 
shout, to frighten back tho tide, or urge it on. What 
boots their cry ? Gently tho sea swells under tho moon, 
and, in the hour of God's appointment, tho tranquil tido 
rolls in, to inlet and river, to lavo the rocks, to bear on its 
bosom the ship of tho merchant, tho W'ecds of tho sea. 
We complain, as our fathers; let us rather rejoice, for 
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questions less weighty tlmn these havo in other ages been 
disposed of only with the point of the swor-d, and tho 
thunder of cannon—put off, not settled. 

If the opinions advanced in this Discourse bo correct, 
then Religion is above all institutions, and can nover fail; 
'they shall perish, but Religion enduro ; they shall wax old. 
as a garment; they shall bo changed, and the places that 
knew them shall know them no more for over; but Reli¬ 
gion is ever tho same, and its years shall have no end. 
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"Change:* arcs coming fast upon the world. In the Tlolrnt struggle of opposite in¬ 
tern:*, the decaying prejudices that have bsuwl men together, in the old forma of so¬ 
ciety. are snapping Minuter, one after another. Must we look forward to a hopeless 
succession of crib, in which exasperated parties will ix> alternately victors and victims, 
till all sink under sjmc one power, whom* Internist it 1* to preserve a quiet despot Uni ? 
Who can hope for a better result, units* the great lesson ternf, that there can bo 
no essential improvement <w the cwnditfcm of society, without the Improvement of men 
as moral and religious lacings; and that this can be effected only by religious Teith ? 
To expect thU improvement from any form of false religion, because St is culled rcll- 
frfon, is ns if, in administering to one in a fever, we were to take some drug from an 
apothecary's shelves*, satisfied with its being called m«licine.'’—As pee« h'oKios.— 
Statement of JUaians, Ac. Vrttacp, p. ixii—xx.lHL 
'• What greater ca'amity can fail upon a nation than the loss of Worship? Then all 
things go l« decay. Genius leaves the temple to haunt the senate or tins market, 
literature becomes frivoloi- ,‘kiei.use is cold. The eye of youth is not lighted by tha 
hope of other worlds, and age ' without honour. In the Soul let the redemption ba 
rough!. In one soul, in your soul, there are renounces for tha world. The otatlonari- 
ness of religion, the assumption that the age of inspiration is passed, that the Hilda is 
closed; the fear of degrading the character of Jesus, by representing him as a man. in¬ 
dicate with sufficient dearness the falsehood of our theology. It is the office of a true 
teacher, to show us that God is, not was j that he speaketh, not spake. The true Chris¬ 
tianity—a faith like Christ's in the infinitude of man— is last. Mono believeth in the 
soul of nun, but only In some man. or person, old and departed."—llju.rit Waldo 
HKKESOS'.— Address in JJicinilj/ ColUyt, Ac., p. 21, 23. 
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I. OP THE POPULAR THEOLOGY. 

Theology is the science of Religion. Ifc treats of Man, 
God, and tlio Relation between Mon and God, with tho 
duties which grow out of that relation. It ia both queen 
and mother of all science; the loftiest and most ennobling 
of all tho speculative pursuits of Man. Rut tho popular 
theology of this day is no science at all, but a system of 
incoherent notions, woven together by scholastic logic, 
and resting on baseless assumptions. The pursuit thereof 
in the ecclesiastical method does not elevate. Thero is in 
it somewhat not holy. It is not studied as science, with no 
concern except for the truth of tho conclusion. Wo wish 
to find tho result as wo conceived it to be; as Bishop 
Butler has said, “ Peoplo habituate themselves to let things 
pass through their minds, rather than to think of them. 
Thus by use they become satisfied merely with seeing what 
is said, without going any further.” Our Theology has 
two great Idols, tho Bible and Christ; by worshipping 
these, and not God only, wo lose much of the truth they 
b 'h offer us. Our theology relios on assumptions, not 
ultimate facts; so it comes to no certain conclusions; 
weaves cobwebs, but no cloth. 

The popular Theology rests on these main assumptions ; 
tho Divinity of the Churches, and tho Divinity of the Bible. 
Wlrnfc is tho value of each ? It has been found convenient to 
assume both. Then it lias several important aphorisms, 
..Rich it makes use of as if they were established truths, to 
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bo employed ns the maxims of geometry, and no more to 
be called in question. Amongst these arc the following : 
Man under the light of nature is not capable, of discovering 
the moral and religions truth needed for his moral and 
religious welfare ; there must bo,a personal and miraculous 
mediator between each man and God ; a life of blameless 
obedience to the law of .Maids nature will not render us 
acceptable to God, and insure our well-being in the next 
life; we need a superhuman being to bear our sins, 
through whom alone wo are saved; Jesus of Nazareth is 
that superhuman, and miraculous, and sin-reconciling me¬ 
diator ; the doctrine ho taught is Revealed Religion, which 
differs essentially from Natural Religion; an external and 
contingent miracle is the only proof of an eternal and 
necessary truth in Morals or Religion; God formerly tran¬ 
scended the laws of Nature and made a miraculous revela¬ 
tion of somo truth; ho does not now inspire men as 
formerly. Each of these aphorisms is a gratuitous assump¬ 
tion, which has never been proved, and of course all the 
theological deductions made from the aphorisms, or rest¬ 
ing on these two main assumptions, are without any real 
foundation. Theologians have assumed their hu ts, and 
then reasoned as if the fact were established, but the con¬ 
clusion was an inference from a baseless assumption. 'Jims 
it accounts for nothing. " Wo only become certain of the 
immortality of the soul from the fact of Christ's resurrec¬ 
tion,' 1 ' says Theology. .Hero are two assumptions: first-, 
tin? fact of that resnrroctiou; second, that it proves our im¬ 
mortality. If wo ask proof of tho first point, it is not easy 
to come by; of tho second, it is not shown. Tho theolo¬ 
gical method is false; for it docs not prove its facts histori¬ 
cally, or verify its conclusions philosophically. Tho Hindoo 
theory says, the earth rests on tho buck of an Elephant, tho 
Elephant on a Tortoise. Rut what does tho Tortoise rest 
upon ? Tho great Turtle of popular theology rests on—an 
assumption. Who taught us the infallible divinity of tho 
Bible, or tho Churches 'f a Why, wo always thought so. 
Wo inherited tho opinion, us land, from our fathers, to have 
and to hold, for our uso and behoof, for ourselves, and our 
heirs for ever. Would you have a better titlo? We are 
regularly ( seized' of tho doctrine; it came, with tho divine 
right of kings, from our lathers, who by tho grace of God, 
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"burnt men for doubting the truth of their theology !” This 
is the defence of the popular theology. We have freedom 
in civil affairs, can revise our rtntutos, change the adminis¬ 
tration, or amend tho constitution. Have we freedom in 
theological affairs, to '*evise, change, amend a vicious theo¬ 
logy ? We have always been doing it, but only by halves, 
not looking at the foundation of the matter. Wo Imvo 
applied good sense to many things, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, and with distinguished success; not yet to 
Theology. Wo make imp:, ovemonts in science and art every 
year. Men survey the clouds, note the variations of the 
magnetic needle, analyze rocks, waters, soils, and do.not fear 
truth shall hurt them though it make Hipparchus and Car¬ 
dan unrcudrl'lc. Our Method of theology is false no less 
than its assumptions. What must wo expect of tho con¬ 
clusion ? What we find. 

If a school were founded to teach Geology, and tho 
professors of that science were required to subscribe tho 
geological symbol of Aristotlo or Paracelsus, and swear 
solemnly to interpret facts by that obsolete ciced, and 
mainta.n and inculcate the geological faith as expressed in 
that cteed, in opposition to \Vernerians, Bueklandians, 
Lyolliai s, and all other geological “ heresies/’ ancient or 
modern; if the professors were required to subscribe this 
every five years, and no pupil was allowed tho name of 
Geologist, or permitted peacefully to examine a rock, un¬ 
less ho ]rofessed that ciced, what would men say to tho 
matter? No one thinks such a course strange in theology ; 
our fathers did so before us. In plain English, we are afraid 
of tho tnth. u God forbid,” t-cid a man famous in his day, 
“ that oir love of truth should bo so cold as to tolerate any 
orronoom opinion ”—but our own. Any change is looked 
on with nispicion. If the drift-weed of tho ocean be hauled 
upon the land, men fear the ocean will bo drunk up, or 
blown drj ; if the pine-tree rock, they e cclaim, the mountain 
falling eemoth to nought. How superstitiously men look 
on the m rucle-qurstion, as if tho world could not stand if 
the mirades of tho New Testament were not- real 1 

The ptpulnr theology does not aim to prove Absolute 
Religion, but a system of doctrines made childly of words. 
Now the problem of theology is continually changing. In 
tho time of Moses it was this; To separata Pve’igion from 
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tlio Fetieliism of tlio Cannaniics, and tho Polytheism of tho 
Egyptians, arid connect it with tlio doctrine of ono God. 
No doubt Jaimes and Jambres exclaimed with pious horror, 
What, give up tlio Garlic and tho Cats which our fathers 
prayed to and swore by ! wo shall never bo guilty of that 
infidelity But tho Priesthood of Garlic crimo to an owl, 
and tho world still continued, though tho Cats were not 
worshipped. In tho time of Jesus, the problem was, to 
separate Religion from the obsolete ritual of Moses. Wo 
know the result; tho Scribes and Pharisees were shocked; 
at the thought of abandoning the ritual of Moses ! But 
the ritual wen : its way. In tho time of Luther a new pro¬ 
blem arose; to separate Religion from tho forms of tho 
Catholic church. Tho issue is well known. In our times 
tho problem is to separate Religion from whatever is finite, 
church, book, person, and let it rest on its Absolute 
Truth. 1 Numerous questions come up for discussion: Is 
Christianity Absolute Religion ? What relation does Jesus 
bear to the human race ? What relation does tho Biblo 
sustain to it ? We have nothing to fear from truth, or for 
truth, but everything to hope. It is about Theology that 
men quarrel, not about Religion; that is but one. 

II. OP TOE POPULAR CHRISTIANITY. 

Coming away from tho theology of our time, aid look¬ 
ing at the public virtue, as revealed in our life, political, 
commercial, and social, and seeing things as they are, we 
must come to this conclusion; either Christianity—con¬ 
sidered as tho xVbsolute Religion—is false and utterly de¬ 
testable, or else modern society, in its basis and details, is 
wrong, very wrong. There is no third conclusion possible. 
Religion demands a divine life ; society ono rsean ami 
earthly. Religion says—its great practical inaiim—Wo 
that are strong ought to bear the burdens of tie weak ; 
society, Wo that are strong must make the weak bear our 
burdens, and do this daily. The strong do not always 
compel tho weak as heretofore, with a sword, nor violently 
bind thorn mainly in fetters of iron; they compel with an 
idea, and chain with manacles unseen, but felt. Hen most 
eminent iu defence of tho popular theology aro budest in 
1 See MiKcllseies, Art, XII. 
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support of American Slavery. Hell and Slavery art their 
favourite dogmas ! Who docs the world's work; ho that 
receives most largely the world’s good ? It needs not 
that truisms bo repeated. Now it is a high word of Chris¬ 
tianity,, ho that is greatest shall bo your servant. What 
is tho corresponding word of society ? Everybody knows 
it. Do wo estimate greatness in. this way, by tho man's 
achievements for tho public welfare ? Oh no, we have no 
such vulgar standard ! Men of “ superior talents and cul¬ 
tivation," do we expect them to bo great by serving man¬ 
kind ? Nay, by serving themselves ! 

Religion is love of God and Man. Is that tho basis of 
action with usA young man setting out in life, and 
choosing his calling, says this to himself: How can I get 
the most ease and honours out of tho world, returning the 
least of toil and self-denial ? That is the philosophy of many 
a life; the very end of even what is called tho “ better 
class '* of society. Who says. This will I do; I will bo a 
man, a whole complete man, as God inado mo; take caro 
of myself, but servo my brother, counting my strength 
also his, not merely his mine ; I will take nothing from 
the world which is not honestly, truly, manfully earned ? 
Who puts his feet forward in such a life ? Wo call such a 
man a Foot,. Yes, Jesus of Nazareth is a fool, tried by 
tho penny-wisdom of this generation. Wo l onour him in 
our Sunday talk; hearing his words, say solemnly as tho 
parasites of Herod, “ It is tho voice of a God, not of a 
man ! " and smile a man on both checks, who does not 
cry Amen. But all tho week long, wo blasphomo that 
great soul, who speaks though dead, and call his word, a 
Fool's talk. That is tho popular Christianity. Wo pray 
as well ns tho old Pharisee, “ Lord, wo thank thee wo aro 
not as other men, as tho Heathen Socrates, who knew 
nothing, ns tho * lufidol,' who cannot beliovo contradic¬ 
tions and absurdities. Wo say graco before meat; attend 
to ail tho church-ordinances; can repeat tho creed,- and 
wo beliovo every word of both thy Testaments; 0 Lord, 
what wouldst thuu more ? Wo kavo fulfilled all righteous¬ 
ness." 

Alas for us ! Wo have taken the name of Jesus in our 
Church, mid psalm-singing. Wo can say “Lord, Lord, 
no man ever spake os thou." But our Christianity is 
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talk ; it is not in the heart, nor the hand, nor tho head, 
but only in tho tongue. Could that great man, whoso 
soul bestrides tho world to bless it, como back again, and 
speak in bold words, to our condition, follies, sins, his de¬ 
nunciation and his blest beatitudes, rooting up with his 
u Woe-uuio-yon, Hypocrites,” what was not of God's 
planting, and calling things by right names--how should 
wo honour him ? As Annas, and Caiaplms, and their fel¬ 
lows honoured that “ Galilean, and no prophet,”—with 
spitting and a cross. But it costs littlo to talk and to 
pray. 

A divino manliness is the despair of our Churches. No 
man is reckoned good who does not believe in sin, and 
human inability. Wo seem to have said :—“ Alas for us ! 
Wo defile our week-days by selfish and unclean living; we 
dishonour our homos, by low aims and lack of love; by 
uensuality and sin. Wo debase tho sterling word of God 
in our soul; we cannot discern between good and evil, 
nor read Nature aright; nor come at first-hand to God; 
therefore let ns set one day apart from our work; let us 
build us a house which we will enter only on that day 
trade does not tempt us; let us take tho wisest of books, 
and make it our oracle; lot it save us from thought, and 
bo to us as a God; let us take our brother to explain us 
this book, to stand between us and God; let him bo holy 
for us, pray for us, represent a divine life. Wo know 
theso things cannot be, but let us make believe.” The 
work is accomplished, and we have tho Sabbath, the 
Church, tho Bible, and tho Ministry; each beautiful in 
itself, but our min, when made tho substitutes for holiness 
of heart and a divino life. 

In Absolute Religion we have what is wido as the East 
and the West; deep nud high as tho Nadir and Zenith ; 
certain as Truth, and overlasting as God. But in our life 
we are heathens. He that fears Goa becomes a prey. To 
ho religious, with us, in speech and action, a man must 
take his life in his hand, and be a lamb among the wolves. 
Does our Christianity enter the counting-room; tho sonate- 
houso; tho jail ? Does it look on ignorance and poverty, 
seeking to root them out of the land 1 Tho religious doc¬ 
trine Ci work and wages is a piain thing; he that wins the 
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staple from the maternal earth; who expends strength, 
skill, taste, on that staple, making it more valuable; who 
aids men to be healthier, wiser, better, more holy, ho does 
a service to tho nice; does the world's work. To get 
commodities won by others' sweat, by violence and tho 
long arm, is Robbery, tho ancient Roman way; to get 
them by cunning and the long head, is Trade, tho modern 
Christian wav. Whnt say Reason and Jesus to that ? No 
doubt the Christianity of the Pulpit is a poor thing. 
Words cannot utter its poverty; it is nuithcr meat nor 
drink; tho text saves tho sermon. But tho Christianity 
of daily life, of tho street, that is still worse, tho whole 
Bible could not save it. The history of society is Summed 
up in a word ; Cain killed Abel: that of real Religion also 
in a word; Christ died for his brother. 

From ancient times we have received two priceless trea¬ 
sures : The Sunday, as a day of rest, social meeting, and 
religious instruction ; and the institution of Preaching, 
whereby a living man is to speak on the deepest of sub¬ 
jects. But whnt have wo made of them ? Our Sabbath— 
what a weariness is it; wnat superstition defiles its sunny 
hours! And Preaching—what has it to do with life ? 
Men graceless and ungifted make it handiwork; a sermon 
is tho Hcrcules-pillar and ultima■ Thule of dulness. Tho 
Popular Religion is unmanly and sneaking. It dares not 
look Reason in tho face, but creeps behind tradition and 
only quotes. It lias nothing new and living to snv. To 
hear its talk one would think that God was dead, or at best 
asleep. \Yo have enough of Clmrch-going, a remnant of 
our fathers’ veneration, which might lead to great good; 
reverenco still for the Sabbath, ono of tho best institutions 
the stream of time lias brought us; wo have still admiration 
for the name of Jesus. A soul so great aud pure could not 
lmve lived in vain. But to call ourselves Christians after 
his kind of Religion, while wo are keeping slaves and 
stoning prophets—may God forgive that mockery ! Aro 
men to serve God by lengthening tho creed aud shorten¬ 
ing the commandments ; making long prayers and devour¬ 
ing tho weak; by turning Reason out of doors and con¬ 
demning such as will not behove our Theology, nor accept 
a priest's falsehood in God’s name? 
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Religion is Life. Is our Life Religion? No man pre¬ 
tends it. No doubt there nro good mon in all Churches, 
ami out of all Churches ; there havo been such in tho hold 
of pirate-ships and robbers' dens. I know thcro are good 
men and pious women, and I would go leagues long to sib 
down at their blessed feet and kiss their garments' hem ; 
but what nro tho mass of us ? Disciples of Absolute Reli¬ 
gion ? Christians after the fashion of Jesus of Nazareth ? 
No! only Christians in tongue. It is an imputed right¬ 
eousness that wo honour; not ours, but borrowed of Tradi¬ 
tion; an “historical Christianity" that was, but is no 
more. A man is a Christian if ho goes to meeting in a 
fashionable place ; pays his pew-tax j bows to tho parson; 
behoves with his sect; is good as other people. That is 
onr religion; what is lived, what is preached; “like 
people, like priest," was never more true. 

it is not that wc need new forms and symbols, or oven 
the rejection of the old. Baptism and the Stjpper aro still 
beautiful and comforting to many a soul. A spiritual man 
can put spirit upon these. To many they aro still power¬ 
ful auxiliaries. They commune with God now and then— 
through bread and wine, ns others hold converso with 
Him for ever, through tho symbols of Nature, tho winds 
that wake tho “ soft «ud soul-liko sound" of tlio pine tree; 
through tho earliest violets of spring und tho Inst leaf of 
autumn ; through calm and storm, and stars and blooming 
trees, and winter’s snows an 1 , summer’s sunshine. A 
religious man never lacks symbols of its own, elements of 
communion with God. What wo want is tho Soul of 
Religion, Religion that thinks and works; its Sion will 
take care of itself. 

With ns Religion is a mm; sho sits, of week days, 
behind her black veil, in the meeting-house; her hands on 
her knees; making her creed more unreadable ; damning 
“ infidels " and “ carnal Reason;" sho only comes out in 
tho streets of a Sunday, when tho shops aro shut, and 
temptation out of sight, and tho din of business is still as 
a baby’s sleep. All tho week nobody thinks of that joy¬ 
less vestal. Meantimo strong-handed Cupidity, with his 
legion of devils, goes up and down tho earth, and presses 
Weakness, Ignorance, and Want, into his Borneo; sends 
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Bibles to Africa on tho deck of his ship, and Rnm and 
Gunpowder in tho hold, knowing that tho Church ho pays 
will pray for “tho outward bound.” Ho brings homo, 
most Christian Cupidity, images of himself God has carved 
in.ebony; to enslave and so Christianize and bless the 
sablo son of Ethiopia! Verily wo oro a Christian people; 
zealous of good-works; drawing nigh unto God—with our 
lips! Lives there a savngo tribe our sons have visited, 
that has not cause to eurso and hato tho name of Chris¬ 
tians, who liavo plundered, polluted, slain, enslaved their 
children ? Not ono tho wide world round, from tho Man- 
dans to tho Malays. If there were but half tho Religion 
in all Christendom, that thero is talk of it during .a “ Re¬ 
vival,” in a village; at tho baseness, political, commercial, 
social baseness daily done in tho world, such a shout of 
indignation would go up from tho four corners of earth, as 
should make tho ears of Cupidity tingle again, and would 
hustle the oppressor out of creation. 

The Poor, the Ignorant, tho Weak, havo wo always with 
us; inasmuch ns wo do good unto them, wo servo God; 
inasmuch as wo do it not unto tho least of them, wo blas- 
phemo God and cumber tho ground wo tread on. Wa 
there no meaning in that old word, “ Ho tlmt knew hL 
Lord’s will and did it not, shall bo beaten with many 
stripes ?” They are already laid upon us. Religion meant 
something with Paul; something with Jesns; what doe3 
it mean with us? A divino lifo from infancy to ago; 
divine all through ? Oh, no; a cheaper thing than that; 
it means talk, creed-mnking, and creed-believing, and 
creed-defonding. .Wo Christians of tho “ nineteenth cen¬ 
tury ” havo many “inventions to save labour;” among 
thorn n process by which “ a man is mado as good a Chris¬ 
tian in fivo minutes as in fifty years.” Behold Christianity 
mado easy t Do mou lovo Religion and its divino life, ns 
Gain and Trado ? Is it the great moving principle with 
us; something loved for'itself; something to Hvo by? 
Oh, no. Nobody pretends it. 

No wonder “ ministers cannot bear to hear the truth 
spoken; ” five minutes’ talk will not weigh down fifty 
years’ work, save in tho Church’s balance. Tho Christian¬ 
ity of tho Churches stands at tho comer of tho street, and 
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bellows till all rings again from Capo Sable to tho Lake of 
tho Woods, if a single “ heretic ” lifts up his voice, though 
never so weak, in tho obscurest comer of the earth; but 
Giant Sin may go through tho land with his hideous rmtt; 
may ride rough-shod over the poor, and burn the st-nulirg 
corn , ad poison tho waters of tho nation, and shako iho 
very Church till tho steeple rock—and there shall not a 
dog wag his tongue. 'When did the Christianity of tho 
churches leave a heresy unscathed; when did it ever de¬ 
nounce a popular sin—tho desolation of intemperance, our 
butchery of the Indians, the soul-destroying traffic in tho 
flesh and blood of men “ for whom Christ died ? ” These 
things need no comment. They tell their own talc. 
Where is the infidelity of this age ? Bead tho sectarian 
newspapers. Wo havo a theological Religion to defend 
with tracts, sermons, ministers, and scandal. It, needs all 
that to defend it. 

No wonder young men, and young women too, of tho 
most spiritual stamp, lose their reverence for tho Church, 
or come into it only for a slumber, irresistible, profound, 
and strangely similar to death. What concord hath free¬ 
dom with slavery ? Talent goes to tho world, not tho 
churches. No wonder Unbelief scoffs in tho public print: 
“ beside what that grim woif, with privy paw, daily de¬ 
vours apace, and nothing said j ” there is an unbelief, 
worse than the public a coifing, though more secret, which 
needs not be spoken of. No wonder the old cry is raised, 
” Tho Church in danger,” as its crazy timbers sway to and 
fro if a strong man treads its floors. But wlmt then ? 
What is truo never fails. Religion is permanent in tho 
race; Christianity everlasting ns God. Those can never 
perish, through tho treachery of their defenders, or tho 
violenco of their foes. Wo look round us, and all seems to 
change ; what was solid last night, is fluid and passed off 
to-day ; the theology of our fathers is unreadable; tho 
doctrine of tho middle-ago “ divines ” is deceased liko 
them. Shall our mountain stand ? u Everywhere is in¬ 
stability and insecurity.” It is only men’s heads that swim ; 
not tho stars that run round. Tho Soul of man remains 
tho snmo; Absolute Religion does not change; God still 
speaks in Kind and Conscience, Heart and Soul; is still 
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immanent in his children. Wo need no now forms; tho 
old, Baptism and tho Supper, nro still beautiful to many a 
man, and speak blessed words of religious significance. 
Let thorn continua for such as need them. Wo want real 
Christianity, tho nb. oluto Religion, preached with faith and 
applied to life; Being Good and Doing Good. Thero is 
but one real Religion ; wo need only open our r os to seo 
that; only live it, in love to God, and lovo to Man, and wo 
are blest of Him that liveth for over and over. 
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